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ST. HELEN’S CHURCH, AUSTERFIELD. 

, | [Serooby Club Sketches, page 2'4. 

{ OME things about it are unchanged since long before the time of Bradford’s birth. It was 

S built by John de Builh, probably during, or a short time before, the reign of Henry II. 
. I (1154-1189), and its doorway, with its compound arch with zigzag and beak ornaments, and a rude 
; : carving of a dragon, is esteemed of that date. The exterior has been changed scarcely at all. 
ir The rude oak chancel rail is clearly many hundred years old, and is the same before which the 
: infant Pilgrim was brought to be baptized by Henry Fletcher, in whose clear and beautiful hand 
. y the entry of that christening on the parchment record still exists, in the safe custody of the iron 
i i box. The few small lozenged panes of ancient stained glass, which the boys of the neighboring 
, farmyard have deigned to spare, must have helped to let in the light upon that service. ... The 
: rough stone benches on either side of the doorway, under the little side-entrance porch, have 


scarcely been renovated since, as a boy, he sometimes lingered upon them. 


H. M. Dexter, in Subbath at Home for March, 1867. 
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The continual breaking of 
lamp-chimneys costs a good 
deal in the course of a year. 

Get Macbeth’s ‘‘pearl top’’ or 
‘pearl glass.’’ You will have no 
more trouble with breaking from 
heat. You will have clear glass 
instead of misty; fine instead of 
rough; right shape instead of 
wrong; and uniform, one the same 


as another. 


Pittsburgh. Geo. A. Macpe1n Co. 


[ BATHE: ER oneiel soft but 
stocky with Vacuum 
Leather Oil; 25c, and your 
money back if you want it. 
Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of Leather—both 
free at the store. 


mmpany, Rochester, N. Y. 


The ‘SOUTH SHORE.” 


For Christian People and their Friends 


Vacuum Oll Cx 





AN IDEAL Quiingthe WORLD'S FAIR. 
4 ” Located on the Shore of Lake Michi- 
HOME gan, within 7 BLOCKS of the Ex 


position Grounds, Electric, Steam and Water Traus 

portation to the Grounds and the € ity. 
RATES Low, fg Seem “complete 

vice FIRST-CL ~¥ 


and ser- 
perope an plan accommoda 
tions can be reserve OwW. The secret of its great 
Fal yularity is HON EST ADVERTISING ani 
air dealing. 


f you want to know why it’s the BEST PLACE 
to! sto > during your World’s Fair Visit—our new *-pave 
ILL TRATED pampblet will tell you the whole 
story. Sent free. Address, 


COLUMBIAN VISITORS’ ASSOCIATION, 
810 Bort Building, Chicago. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 


@pposite Grace Church, NEW YORK. 








The most centr ally loc. sated hotel in the city, con- 


ducted on the European plan, at moderate pric es. Re- 
eently enlarged by a new and handsome ac dition that 
doubles its former capacity. ‘he new inc 


g OM is one of the finest specimens of Colonial 
ecoration in this country. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


7 Days 


FROM CHICAGO. 


Variable 
Route 


Tourist tickets 
allowing privi- 
leges never be- 
fore accorded, 
can be obtained 
with full infor- 
mation, upon 
application to 
any ticket 
agent, or to the 
General Pass- 
enger Agent, 
CHICAGO. 


All meals served 
in Dining Cars. 

Palace Drawing- 
Room Sleeping Cars 
and Tourist Sleepers 
|are run through to 


| San Francisco 


without change, 
leaving Chicago 
daily via the 


North-Western Line. 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RY. 
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Attractiveness 


And the beauty of a 
face are greatly en- 
hanced by a set of pearly 
white teeth. 


Carbolic Mouth Wash 

wwe eer es VV 
for preserving the deli- 
cate pearl-like enamel of 
the teeth, and keeping 
the gums in a sound, 
healthy condition, has 
no equal. 

A well-known dentist says: 


RicuMonp, Va., April 16, 1892 

Meade & Baker Carbolic Mouth Wash 
Co.: Gentlemen, — 

I take pleasure in saying that it was at 
my suggestion that Mr.: Baker first 
prepared the Meade & Baker Carbolic 
Mouth Wash. Iam aware of its compo. 
sition, and can assure the public that, 
after a thorough and practical test of its 
virtues for the past sixteen vears, I have 
no hesitation in saying that in all cases 
in which a soothing, healing, agreeable 
and disinfectant mouth 
quired, it has no equal 

W. LEIGH BURTON, Dentist, 


’ 
wash is re. 


A sample bottle and 
treatise on the care of 
the teeth will be mailed 
free on application to 


3100 Main St., 
Richmond, Va, 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIOM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A popular resort for health, change. rest or recreation 
alithe year, Elevator. electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites 
of rooms with baths. Winter Sports. Massage, Electri 
city, all baths and all remedial agents. New Turkish 
and Russian baths. Send for illustrated circular. 














eins changes t tay sobenely been aa in 
ore pone tick 
We > prone red to offer extraordinary inducements 
and facili see to inten in travelers. 
For full particulars, address 


Joun SEBASTIAN, Gen. Ticket and Pass. Agent, 


GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
. B. Farnsworth, G. E. Pass. Agt., 257 Rroata 
aoe York L. Loomis, N. E. Pass. 
ton Street, Boston, Mass.—W. J. Leahy, Pass. Agta 
Dis., 111 8. 9th St., ; Philadel hia, Pa. Teas. Gass, ve 
Pass. Agt., 40 Exchange St., uffalo, N y he 


Blake Bell Foundry 


stablished in 1820 


incneiibiiinn to WM. BLAKE & CO. 
Manufacture bells of lover? deseription, single or chimes 











of Copper and Tin. 
KE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 
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Tx: Home Magazine 


Five Beautiful 
Booklets 


EACH ee 

CONTAINING A HYMN 

ARTISTICALLY ILLUSTRATED 
FOR 


f) Only FIFTY Cts. 





(Edited by Mrs. JOHN A. LOGAN) 





THE HOME MAGAZINE is devoted to household topics; full of interesting 
stories by the best writers of tiction; illustrated 7 the cleverest artists. Especial atten- 


tion wlll be given to such organizations as 


The Christian Endeavor Society 


The King’s Daughters 


The Epworth League, Etc. 


Hlome games and amusements will be given space in the winter time, while during the 


summer months we shall devote much care to outdoor sports of all kinds, 


ments cover every topic of interest to women: 

MUSICAL DEPARTMENT — Gossip 
from the world of melody ‘and original 
composition, 

MOTHERS’ caus —With valuable 
hints on home life 

CHILDREN’S PAGE Contains short 
stories, puzzles, etc. 

THE DINING ROOM—With latest and 


best recipes, 


The depart 


FASHIONS—With the latest fashions. 
fashions, home dressmaking and Emily 
Rayner's * Foreshadowings.” 

FLORAL PAGE — With information 
from professionals about the growing of 
flowers, 

LITERATUR E-Giving the latest news 


and gossip from the world of books, 


No department of home interest will be neglected, and all will be in the bands of 


specialists. 
cents). Silver or stamps taken. 


Offer Extraordinary F 


lem the Goiden,”” and “ Jesus, Lover of My Soul.” 


the words and music complete of the grand hymns mentioned. 


This magnificent periodical will be sent to any address for only 50 cts, (fifty 


FOR FIFTY CENTS we wil! 
send The Home Magazine one 
year, and in addition, KREE, Five 
Magnificent Booklets, entitled 


“Lead, Kindly Light,” “Rock of 


Ages,” “Just As I Am,” “ Jerusa- 
These beautiful booklets comprise 
They are printed upon 


heavy white paper, each booklet containing from 16 to 20 pages, and an average of 15 


beautiful illustrations each. 


They are executed in the very highest style of art, and, in 


addition to their great value as devotional books, they are highly ornamental. 





65656566665 


949966839 


Be 


Subscribers’ Céluinn: 





to 


Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (erght words 


the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 


ditional lines ten cents each per insertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


The Feclesiastical Society, , Vernon Center, Ct., 
desire to hire qzoune or middle-aged pastor with family 


about April 1,1 


3, with moderate salary and parsonage. 
Address H. H. Wiiles. Ecclesiastical Committee. 


Wanted. From + to 10 acres ‘of choice, good land i 


no stones; suitable for garden purposes; within onean 

a half miles of a Congregational chure h, post office and 
a grocery store, and within a reasonable distance of a 
good market. Central or Eastern Mass. preferred. State 
ee es, location, etc. Address by mail, Charles H. Ono, 


iddleboro, Mass. 





Pilgrim 
Children’s |- - - 
Services, 


TUFTS & HAZARD. | XIV. 


Good Music—interesting service. 


Easter * Music. 


New No. XXXVI. 
Hope of the - = = 
Resurrection. 
ALSO 
XXII. Risen Christ. 
XVIII. Story of Easter. 
Easter Voices. 





_——- X. Easter Lilies. 
Price 4c.; 100 copies, #4.) Y, Easter Day. 
Samples, 2c. Il, Glorious Hope. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 





Are you a lover of Music ? 


Add to your collection 


MARCH TREASURY. 

Contains 47 Favorite Marches for Piano. 
EVERY-DAY MELODIES. 

* 69 Popular Melodies within compass of a 5-octave 
Cabinet Organ or Piano. 

Elegantly bound in Paper. Each 50 cents. 
CHILDREN’S CLASSICS. 

) Easy Classical Pieces for Piano. 
CLASSIC TREASURY. 

28 Master Pieces for Piano. Clnentes al authors. 

Finely bound in boards. Each $1.06 

Mailed on receipt of price. Send for *ireular 


HAMILTON S. GORDON, 13 East 14th St., W. ¥. 





GOSPEL HYMNS 


Nos. 5 and 6 Combined. 


THE ONLY HYMN OOK USED BY MESSRS. 


Moody, Mills, Munhall, Whittle, Chapman, 


AND OTHER LEADING EVANGELISTS. rs 





s To every person sending two yearly subscriptions, with fifty cents each, or ONE 
DOLLAR. through seeing this advertisement, we will, in addition to sending each sub- 
scriber the Magazine for one year and the Booklets, send absolutely free, for sending 


® the —y one copy of our book, entitled: 
ys 


. , 
: “The Story of the Christian Endeavor Movement, 
Written by the Rev. Francis E. Clark, the founder of this most wonderful movement. 
\e The only authentic work of the kind ever written. Gives a full history of the rise, 
> prog cress, aims and most wonderful growth of this devoted army of Christian Workers. 
Sy) fiives copies of the Constitution. by-laws, pledges, blanks and forms used in organizing, 
«c.. with portraits of Rev. Francis E. Clark, the founder, and Rey. J. W. Baer and Rey. 
ss William Shaw, two of the leading workers in the Society. 
J We have no hesitation in pronouncing this offer the greatest we have 
tY) ever made, or ever can make, for a single subscription. 


\ 
 __BRODIX PUBLISHING CO. 


614 Eleventh St., N. Ee an 
WASHINGTON, 


Bae S BIIORISTAIIE DIVISs ISD 


aS ESSTSS Ss IIPOSGUAGGALAS SESS 





Presbyterian Board of Publication. 


Lead Me to the Rock. 


Rev. T. W. HOOPER, D. D. 


lémeo. Price 60 Cents. 


Address orders to 
H. D. NOYES ‘& CO., 


13} Bromfield Street, Beston, Mass. 








MASON & HAMLIN 


Sold for cash and easy payments. 

New styles just introduced. 

Send for illustrated Catalogues. 
NEW YORK. BOSTON, CHiCAGO. 


ORGANS & PIANOS 


MENEELY & MPLEY, 
WEST TROY” a Y. See, 
For Charches, Scucols, etc. , alec Chima, 
end Pesis. Fortuore then hal? a centazs 
moted for susectority over all others. 


















oft WELL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL 
GraGERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUG- 
ED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OU 


UR AD- 
MENTING, SOMME. MENON 
CATIONALING:’ IN THE CONGRE- 











Nos. 5 and 6 Combined, Large type, - 
Smalitype, - 
No. Sor No. 6, eithe 


No. 6, Y. 
Winnowed Songs for Sunday Schools, 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO, 


Cincinnatiand New York, 


“Savior Vie t orious,”’ 
Risen Christ,” etc., ete. 


torte ( wae. and a mg ort Service. 
Sunday-School Song 


-- 45 
gi ena se ore ou e ae 
P. 8. C. E. Edition, - - -- 85 

oo &8 





* New York and Chicago. 


| THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO, 


GAS 


Selections, containing new end pleas- 





Favorite 
riters bave contributed. 
16 pages, price 5 cents, post-paid. 

The Lord of Life. A new Easter Service of 


Song and Responses, prepared by J. R. Murray. 


Price, 5 cents, post-paid, Other good services at 


the same price are: * The Risen Messiah," ** He 


Lives! "'** Death's ¢ ‘onqueror, "The hing of Love, ” 
*kaster Morning,” “ The 


CANTATAS. 


Under the Palms, by Geo. F. Root. A work 


of standard merit for the Sunday-School. Price, 
30 cents, post-paid. 


Flower Praise. by Geo. F. Root. A beautiful 


little work, appropriate for the season. Price, 
20 cents, post-paid. 


Musical Visitor for March will contain a 


good collection of Easter Anthems and Carols, 
Price, 10 cents a copy. 


Catalogue of Easter Music sent to any ad- 


dress, free of charge, on application, 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


200 WABASH AVE. | 13 EAST 16TH ST. 








CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
GENTS WANTED ON SALARY sii.sion, 


to handle the New Patent Chemical Ink 
Pencil. Agents makios § ~ week. ope: 
ERASER MP’G. Co., tise, La Crosse, Wis, 
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CASSELL PUBLISHING CO. 


HAVE JUST ISSUED: 
By Jutes MICHELET. 
ON THE HIGHWAYS OF 
EUROPE. 
By Jutes MicuHevet. Translated from the 
French by Mary J. Serrano. 1 vol., 12mo, 
cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


To any one who is acquainted with the writings of M. 
Michelet it is unnecessary to say that the present vol- 





ume is most captivatiiig in style and matter. It isa 


book that every traveler will read to refresh his mem- 
ory and every stay-at-home will read because it is the 
next best thing to a tour abroad. 





By G. MANVILLE FENN. 
NURSE ELISIA. 


A Novel. By G. ManviILLE Fenn, author of 
* Commodore Junk,” etc. 1 vol., 12mo, extra 
cloth, $1.00. 

In this story Mr. Fenn makes a trained nurse his her- 
oine and a young doctor his hero. The author’s well- 


deserved reputation is amply sustained in this new and 
thoroughly original production of bis pen. 








By Joun SEYMouR Woop. 
AN OLD BEAU, 


And Other Stories. By Jonn S—ymour Woop, 
author of ‘‘ Gramercy Park,’ “‘A Daughter 
of Venice,” etc. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
Mr Wood, although one of the youngest of American 

writers of fiction, has already won flattering recogni- 

tion. Writing as he does of the scenes and subjects of 


today bis stories have a contemporaneous interest that 
is very attractive. 








By ‘“‘ LAuRA DEARBORN.”’ 
AT THE THRESHOLD. 


A Novelette. By Laura DEARBORN. 1 vol., 
16mo, unique cloth binding, 50 cents. The 
“Unknown Library.” 


A poetic story of intellectual exaltation, strong in 
imagery, bold in subject and masterly in treatment. 
Philosophy, the arts, the sciences, the relations between 
the sexes and kindred subjects are treated from an after- 
death standpoint, with marvelous speculation and feli- 
city; while, through all, a broad human love pervades 
the book, which enthralls alike the casual novelist and 
the student of social and domestic problems. 








By RENE Bazin. 
A BLOT OF INK, 


A Novel. Translated from the French of 
RENE Bazin by ‘‘Q”’ and Paul M. Francke. 
1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 
Cassell’s Sunshine Series. 





“Q” might have written this story himself, so much 
does it possess of his own dashing style. 





FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Cassell Publishing Company, 


104 and 106 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 





{Sth Year. iSth Year. 


BOSTON MONDAY 
LECTURESHIP. 


JOSEPH COOK 


Will give Six Lectures in Tremont Temple on 


9 
Lord’s Day Loyalty and Lawlessness 
and other Vital Topics in Church and State, 
On Successive MONDAY Noons, beginning February 6. 
Fifteen hundred seats FREE ! 
eserved seats at Box Office. 

The doors will be opened each Monday at 
11.30. There will be Organ Selections by Mr. 
GEORGE MENDALL TAYLOR at 11.45. 
The Lectare will begin promptly at Noon. 


Rev. A. J. GORDON, D. D., Chairman. 
J. W. VANKIRE, Business Agent, 
28 Beacon St., Boston. 


AGENTS WANTED forthe authentic life 

¢ BLAINE. 

Achanceof a lifetime. Freight pete, Credit given. Best 

book. Bestterms. Outfit free. Send at once 10c. for post- 

dpacking. R. H.Woodward & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
e 








write for special terms on the authen- 


an 
It will ay you 
tic edition, no matter what k you are selling; offer 
xtraordinary ever made in history of bookselling. 


most 


G. P. Putnainn’s Sons, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., New York, 
WILL PUBLISH THIS WEEE: 


Studies by a Recluse. 


IN CLOISTER, TOWN, AND COUNTRY. By Av- 
GusTUs JEssOPrP, D. D., author of “Arcady,” “‘ The 
Coming of the Friars,” “‘The Trials of a Country 
Parson,” etc. With Frontispiece, octavo, gilt top, 
$1.75. 


The Iliads of Homer. 


Translated from the Greek. By GEORGE CHAP- 
MAN. With the full series of illustrations from 
Flaxman’s Designs, and certain additional designs 
from the Greek vases. (No. 40 in the Knicker- 
bocker Nugget Series.) 3 vols., $3.75. 


Prisoners and Paupers. 


A Study of the Abnormal Increase of Criminals 
and the Public Burden ot Pauperism in the United 
States; with a Consideration of the Causes and 
the Remedies. By HENRY M. Borgs, M.A. 8vo, 
fully illustrated, $1.50. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 


The Story of the Tuscan Re- 


PUBLICS. By BELLA DurFy. (No. XXXV. inthe 
Story of the Nation Series.) 12mo, illustrated, 
cloth, $1.50; half leather, gilt top, $1.75. 

*“ The history herewith presented by Miss Duffy is ex- 
ceedingly complex and in many portions difficult. Miss 
Duffy knows Florence well, and has given thorough 
study to other parts of Italy. Her narrative is one that 
gives real pleasure to the reader and affords the requisite 

uidance through the mazes of mediwval Italian history. 

he volume is packed with information, and is thor- 
oughly deserving of commendation.”— London Athenzum. 


Whist Nuggets. 


Papers about Whist and Whist Players. Compiled 
by W.G.McGuckINn(No. XLin the Knickerbocker- 
Nugget Series). $1.00. 


The Ariel Shakespeare. 


Each play in a separate volume. Size 34 x 5 inches. 
Large, clear type. Howard’s charming illustra- 
tions. Text complete and unexpurgated. Flexi- 
ble leather binding. Volumes sold separately. 75 
cents each (in box), and orders invited for the com- 
plete set. 


The first group comprises these plays: ‘“‘ The Tem- 
pest,” ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” “ The Mer- 
chant of Venice,” ‘As You Like It,’ ** Much Ado 
About Nothing,” “Twelfth Night,” ‘The Win- 
ter’s Tale.” 


Alcoholism and its Treatment 


By J. E. UsHer, M. D., Fellow of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society of London. $1.25. 
“Dr. Usher’s treatise will be found interesting and 


suggestive even by readers who have no professional 
purpose in view.’’— London Times. 


*,* Notes on New Books, a quarterly bulletin, pro- 
spectus of the Story of the Nations and Knicker- 
bocker Nugget Series sent on application. 





« THE 


AMS HORN 


A Religious Weekly: 


(UNSECTARIAN.) 


NO PAPER LIKE IT ON EARTH 


Unique not Eccentric, 
Witty not Funny. 
Religious not Pious, 
Not for Sect but for Souls. 


WHOLE SERMONS IN A SENTENCE. 
Send a dime in stamps for three weeks trial. 
THE RAM’S HORN, 
$1.50 WOMAN'S TEMPLE, Read 
Per Year. CHICAGO it once. 
ONLY PAPER THAT EVERYBODY LIKES 


Phillips Brooks 


AS THE MESSENGER OF GOD. 
A Memorial Discourse preached at the Old South 
Church, Boston, SUNDAY, JANUARY 29, 1893, by 


THE REV. GEORGE A. GORDON. 


Published by DAMRELL & UPHAM, the Old Corner 
kstore. Pri 





Macmillan & Co.’s 
New Books 


NOW READY 


F. Marion Crawford’s 
NEW NOVEL 


CHILDREN OF THE KING 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.00. 





Just Ready. New and Revised Edition of 


A Roman Singer 


By F. Marion CRAWFORD. In the New 
Uniform Edition of Mr. Crawford’s Novels, 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Collected Edition of the 


Poems of William Watson 


16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Also Limited Large Paper Edition, printed on English 
Hand-made Paper. Only 100 copies for sale. $3.54. 

In addition to Mr. Watson’s latest poems this volume 
contains all the poems included in the volume entitled 
“The Prince’s Quest and Other Tales,” a small edition 
of which was published in 1884. 

“Surely this is poetry, and poetry of a high order, of 
such are these poems y Wilkiam Watson. We advise 
all who love the best in new poetic literature to possess 


‘ 


themselves of this volume.”— The Critic. 





The Art of Worldly Wisdom 


By BALTHASARGRACIAN. Translated from 
the Spanish by Joseph Jacobs, Corre- 
sponding Member of the Royal Academy 
of History, Madrid. 18mo, $1.00. 


Browning and Whitman 


A Study in Democracy. By Oscar L. TRIG6s, 
University of Chicago, 18mo, 90 cents. 





New and Cheaper Edition. Now Ready. 
Globe 8vo, $1.50. 


Letters of James Smetham 


With an Introductory Memoir. Edited by 
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In the interest of many needy and appreciative 
readers we would make another appeal for con- 
tributions to our home missionary fund. We ac- 
knowledge gratefully the good number of generous 
responses which January brought, but we have also 
received from the field since the beginning of the 
year an exceptional number of urgent and special 
calls for the paper from pastors whose limited sala- 
ries make it difficult to subscribe. 

: eT EM 


gratulated on at last having per- 

suaded Prof. William G. Tucker to 
reconsider his declination of the presidency 
of that institution and to accept the office. 
Dr. Tucker, as one of the trustees of the col- 
lege, has shared with the others the anxi- 
eties of a vain search for an alumnus fitted 
for the place and able to leave other respon- 
sibilities to enter it. He feels that the col- 
lege cannot afford to wait longer without a 
head. The year has brought to Andover 
Seminary greater security and growth, but 
has left the college in unrelieved perplexity. 
The general and apparently unanimous de- 
sire of Dartmouth men that he should be- 
come its president, with the conviction that 
the present opportunity to develop advanced 
educational methods is a large one, has 
finally settled the matter 1n favor of the col- 
lege. Andover Seminary can ill afford to 
lose Professor Tucker, who has been fore- 
most in all plans for enlarging the work of 
the seminary and adapting it to present 
needs, but in his new field we believe he 
will do yet larger'service, and we look for- 
ward with confidence to a new and splendid 
career for Dartmouth. Professor Tucker, 
in resigning his present position, has sug- 
gested that his relation to the seminary 
shall close May 1, when he will be ready to 
enter on his new duties. 


D'emaiaea College is to be con- 


We have been compelled for want of space 
to decline so many articles on the Prudential 
Committee’s reply to the Old South protest 
that we restrain ourselves also from ex- 
tended comment on that subject. Dr. Quint 
in another column plainly shows the ab- 
surdity of the committee’s claim that those 


who at Chicago publicly criticised its policy 
immediately thereafter voted to indorse 
that policy. We shall leave it to him to 


discuss in a future article the question 
whether the committee’s standard of doc- 
trine, which it insists that candidates for 
missionary work shall accept, is or is not 
required by the churches. We need only to 
say further that the statement from the 
Prudential Committee is not really a reply 
to the Old South protest. It is simply an em- 
phatic assertion that the committee’s policy 
and proceedings are not in any respect 
open to criticism, which it declares has 
been ‘‘uncalled for by any word or deed on 
the part of those against whom it was di- 
rected;"’ and it is a notice to the Old South 
and to all contributors in the board or out 
of it that the committee propose to con- 
tinue to do in the future exactly as they 
have done in the past, and that they regard 
48 impertinent any and every suggestion of 


any change of policy. This statement in 
tone and temper is very similiar to those 
two remarkable papers read at Minneapolis 
in 1890 by the chairman of the committee 
and the home secretary in reply to the 
report of {the committee of nine, papers 
which had evidently been prepared without 
knowledge of what that report was to be. 


Seldom has a more important conference 
been held at the Bible House, New York, 
than that reported this week by Hunting- 
ton. Its object, to secure the repeal of the 
anti-Chinese act of Congress passed May 5, 
1892, must appeal to every Christian heart. 
We doubt if more vicious and dishonorable 
legislation ever claimed the sanction of the 
American people through their representa- 
tives in Congress than this law, which was 
hurried through the House with only fifteen 
minutes’ discussion, which one court has 
already pronounced unconstitutional and 
which has been met by protests from influ- 
ential citizens from all parts of the country. 
We heartily indorse the following statement 
of the committee of seven appointed to try 
to obtain the repeal of the obnoxious fea- 
tures of the act: 


The grave objections to this legislation are: 
that it is a new departure for this country to 
require certificates of residence; ‘it tags a 
man like a dog” on the “ ticket of leave ” sys- 
tem of Botany Bay; it puts the burden of 

roof on a man that he is not violating the 


aw, thus reversing all principles of pen nd: 
it requires no affidavit or indictment charging 
guilt; it subjects a man at any time or any- 
where to arrest at the discretion of a horde of 
officers; in many cases it makes exceedingly 
difficult, if not impossible, requirements con- 
cerning witnesses; it gives enormous discre- 
tion to collectors and to deputies concerning 
the rejection of witnesses and applicants, with 
no appeal and no penalty if they abuse their 
power; it imposes heavy expense and much 
trouble to many in procuring the requisite 
evidence; it is barbarous in its penalties upon 
the innocent who may be unable to comply 
with its requirements ; it presents the lamen- 
table spectacle of a Christian nation breaking 
its treaty with a people whom we are endeav- 
oring to win to the acceptance of the gospel. 


The Sunday school lessons of this quarter, 
in Ezra, Nehemiah and Esther, refer to a 
period of Jewish history least studied, yet 
of greater interest, especially in view of 
Biblical topics at present receiving so much 
attention, than almost any other, The an- 
swers to many of the questions raised by 
the higher criticism are to be found in the 
records of the century following the return 
of the Jews to Jerusalem. The customs, 
worship and government of the Jewish 
provinces in the time of Christ sprang largely 
from this period. All Bible students who 
seek to understand the teachings of Christ 
will welcome the abundant literature now 
being produced connected with this time of 
laying the foundations of the new Jewish 
nation, and important advances in Biblical 
knowledge ought to follow the studies of 
these three months. 


It will be a surprise to most American 
Congregationalists to learn that the weekly 
meeting for prayer and conference, so essen- 


tial to the life of our churches, is not a 
common custom among our English breth- 
ren. The conference part, at least, is un- 
known. A recent article on that subject 
in the Congregationalist, by Dr. McKenzie, 
reproduced in the London Independent, has 
called forth much interest in English Con- 
gregational churches. Dr. Dale of Birming- 
ham says, ‘‘Such meetings were regular 
institutions with the early Congregational- 
ists and their discontinuance has been a 
heavy loss to us.’’ Dr. E. Herber Evans 
says that in Wales the weekly ‘‘ Society,” as 
it is called, is the same as our conference 
meeting but is confined to church members 
and their children. He thus describes it: 
The pastor, after the singing of a hymn, 
reads a portion of Scripture, often expound- 
ing it, and then calls upon a member to lead 
in prayer. After a short opening address he 
allows those present to give their experience 
and, when the tide of spiritual life is not very 
high, he calls upon one after another to speak. 
The members speak as the Spirit seems to 
move them, their recollection of last Sunday’s 
discourses, a remark which clung to the mem- 
ory, often the text without one bit of the ser- 
mon, a personal experience in trial, strength 
in bereavement, a new light on an old verse 
of Scripture, a fact with its lesson from the 
newspaper, a warning from the same and 
sometimes an exulting, joyful address. 
It would be the testimony of many Ameri- 
can churches that their spiritual life is 
largely dependent on the weekly meeting 
for prayer and conference. We commend 
to the attention of our brethren of English 
Congregational churches the value of testi- 
mony in such meetings as a stimulus to 


public prayer. 
A NEW KINGDOM OF ISRAEL. 


What to do with the Jews is a question 
which has long perplexed many nations, 
Of late the Russian persecutions have given 
the question new pertinence in the United 
States. Had not the cholera stopped immi- 
gration the incoming armies of Jews would 
by this time have been largely increased. 
They bring advantages—and disadvantages. 
They are as a rule industrious and economi- 
cal. They furnish a smaller proportion of 
criminals than other nationalities. But 
they are clannish, antagonistic, persistent. 
Where they make a colony they soon drive 
out all others except Jews. So, without a 
country of their own, they have maintained 
their nationality in many countries, a cause 
of irritation, receiving abuse and indigni- 
ties, yet gaining wealth in spite of persecu- 
tion and the hearty sympathy of those far 
enough away not to be disturbed by contact 
with them. A pertinent illustration of the 
dislike they arouse where they dwell in 
large numbers is furnished by last week’s 
letter of our staff correspondent in Berlin, 

There are probably ten millions of them 
in the world and three-fourths of the whole 
number are in Russia, Poland, the Balkan 
States and European Turkey. The pressure 
on them to leave the countries under Rus- 
sian control is very great and is constantly 
increasing, in spite of protests from other 
nations. But the Turkish Government, 
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which has so long resisted their return to 
Palestine, has lately changed its policy and 
is encouraging the formation of Jewish set- 
tlements there. Wealthy Jews, among 
whom Hirsch, Rothschild and Brodski are 
foremost, are turning their attention more 
favorably to such a movement. Already 
within ten years the number of Jews in Je- 
rusalem has trebled, being now 40,000 ina 
total population of about 80,000. Coloniza- 
tion societies which were formed about ten 
years ago in Southern Russia and Roumania 
have moved many families into the country 
regions of Palestine, buying for them agri- 
cultural instruments, cattle and other neces- 
saries for farming, and Major Claude R. 
Conder of the Palestine Exploration Society 
estimates that there are now 2,000 Jews 
plowing the land where there was not one 
in 1891. 

The business development of the country 
is going on at a pace which must seem al- 
most miraculous to the inhabitants, unac- 
customed as they have been to the changes 
of modern life. New streets are being laid 
out in Jerusalem. Electric lights and tele- 
phones have been introduced. Factories are 
building. Water works have been started. 
With the removal of the prohibition of en- 
trance into the city Jews are getting pos- 
session of real estate and erecting new syn- 
agogues, schools, hospitals and other public 
buildings. A daily newspaper is announced, 
printed in French, Hebrew and Arabic. 

The country regions also are awakening 
from the sleep of ages. The railroad frem 
Joppa to Jerusalem is causing new settle- 
ments along its line and especially stimulat- 
ing the commercial life of the city. It is 
estimated that 600 residences and stores are 
now in process of construction outside the 
city walls. 

But railroad building is to be extensively 
pushed. Several new enterprises are al- 
ready accomplished and others are planned. 
The most important of them is the English 
railway just opened from the seaports of 
Acre and Haifa to Damascus, traversing the 
farming lands of Galilee, which can now be 
bought for from ten to fifteen dollars per 
acre. Jewish colonists can now buy lands 
on easy terms and are at liberty to build 
houses on them. Major Conder says, *‘ There 
is no physical reason why the prosperity of 
Palestine should not be equal to that of 
former days or of the Italian regions which, 
in climate and character, so closely resemble 
the Holy Land.” 

Here, then, are significant signs that be- 
fore the close of the present century a new 
kingdom of Israel may rise on the ruins of 
the old, which may have an important part 
in the world’s future. Already there are 
twice as many Jews in Palestine as returned 
from Babylon to build the second temple 
and to lay the foundations of the nation to 
which Christ came, and the majority of 
them have returned to the land of their an- 
cestors within the last ten years. Some will 
see in this new movement the fulfillment of 
ancient prophecies. But all students of his- 
tory will look with growing interest upon 
the awakening of a land through which the 
greatest blessings have come to the world 
and upon the movement to repeople it of 
the nation which for so many centuries has 
been without a country but has maintained 
its unity and now seems likely to claim 
again its land of promise. 
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NOT HARVEST BUT PROMISE. 


Our news columns these weeks give tid- 
ings of special meetings, quickened interest 
and conversions in many places. A com- 
parison of these columns with those of 
recent years does not show any lessening 
of those special visitations of the Holy 
Spirit which are the most striking experi- 
ences in the history of the churches. God 
forbid that the time should ever come when 
the churches will not have revivals. Un- 
broken levels of spiritual experience are 
always low levels. There is no witness 
against Unitarian churches so impressive 
as the absence from them of periods of 
quickened conviction of sin, of deeper 
longings to bring others into the kingdom 
of God and of the joy of ingathering into 
Christian fellowship. The Holy Spirit does 
not refuse to honor with these signs of His 
presence those who honor Him. 

A revival is not a harvest. There may 
have been much sowing in tears to produce 
it, but it is itself only the first appearance 
of the blade. The ear and the full corn in 
the ear are yet to come. Without right 
culture they will not come at all. A church 
is often in danger of estimating a revival 
too highly. Spiritual life is indeed infi- 
nitely precious and a genuine revival is 
always an access of spirituallife. But when 
the pastor and people seize on the larger 
manifestation of it as though it must soon 
pass away, and devote all their energies to 
improve the brief moment, it does soon pass 
away. Many a church, holding meetings 
every night for weeks and keeping the emo- 
tions up to the highest point, comes to the 
period where its efforts are most needed 
to find its strength exhausted, and much 
of its harvest slips out of its hands because 
that has been regarded as fruit which was 
only a promise of fruit. 

Every revival lays on the church continu- 
ous responsibilities which are new. Its 
value will depend on prayer, effort and con- 
secration of the months which follow the 
period when every meeting heralds new 
converts. Every special visitation of the 
Spirit ought to lift the whole church per- 
manently to higher levels. If the pastor 
will present it as a call from God and an 
opportunity to rise to higher planes of work 
and living he will not only exalt the life of 
believers but he will make it easier to secure 
conversions continually. We believe it is not 
the wisest use of a revival to summon the 
church to exhaust its labors in one month 
or two. But it is rather a period in which 
the chureh is called permanently to larger 
service, planning to bring new members to 
ripened Christian character and to gain 
from every disciple fruit that will abide to 
the glory of God. It is as easy to dissipate 
as to strengthen spiritual impressions by 
multiplying meetings without having for 
each one a definite aim, a definite work to 
be done, and a husbanding of resources so 
that each meeting will leave the whole 
church stronger for service and nearer to 


God, 
~<a 


THE HAWAIIAN SITUATION. 
The Hawaiian commissioners, represent- 
ing the revolutionists—who have deposed 
the queen and desire annexation to the 
United States—have reached this country 
and the daily journals are flooded with com- 
munications and editorials urging or object- 
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ing toannexation. The deposed government 
has not yet been heard from directly, byt 
the circumstances of the case appear to be 
reasonably clear. Evidently the royal ang 
official approval of the proposed lottery was 
one prominent cause of the overturn, which 
was due to the foreign portion of the 
population. This element long has been far 
more influential as well as far more enlight- 
ened than the native, and the queen could 
make no formidable opposition to its will, 
Another leading cause is declared to have 
been the Joss of large profits on the sugar 
trade to which recent legislation in this 
country has put an end and which annexa- 
tion is expected to restore. 

The consideration of the question of an- 
nexation to the United States involves much 
more than at first appears. It is not prob- 
able that any other nation will object if we 
decide to annex the islands. The leading 
European nations are much more desirons 
just now of avoiding than of assuming new 
responsibilities which may lead to difficul- 
ties, if not to actual hostilities. Even Eng- 
land has surprised many among us by off- 
cial expressions of comparative indifference, 
instead of by the demonstrations of jealous 
greed which they supposed she would make, 
If we are disposed to annex the islands, prob- 
ably little or no oppusition will be offered 
by anybody except the deposed queen. 

Nevertheless, we believe that annexation 
would be a grave error on our part. The 
cases of Texas and Alaska, so often quoted, 
are not parallel with this. It is wholly 
contrary to our historic, and judicious, 
policy to annex territory thousands of miles 
from our shores. The native population does 
not seem to be fitted for the responsibili- 
ties of popular government. The great dis- 
tance of the islands would operate against 
unity of interests and aims with us, and in 
case of war with other nations annexation 
would vastly extend our lines of defense. 
The longer the subject is considered the 
more plain becomes the wisdom of our 
traditional policy, especially as applied to 
this particular case. 

This is even more clear in view of the 
fact that it is possible for us to reap most of 
the advantages of annexation while avoid- 
ing most of its responsibilities. By estab- 
lishing a protectorate over Hawaii, leaving 
the people who live there to govern them- 
selves and contenting ourselves with insist 
ing that other nations let them alone, we 
shall be in a position to reap the com- 
mercial advantages which annexation could 
secure and shall be spared the responsibil- 
ity, trouble and cost which the political 
union of that country with our own would 
involve. 


(Prayer Meeting Editorial.) 
CHRIST'S WELCOME TO THE INQUIRER. 

Christ’s welcome depends upon the hon- 
esty of the inquiry. It pays no heed to 
mere speculation. Whether the inquiry be 
chiefly intellectual or emotional makes no 
difference, but it must be sincere. Though 
it be only feeble and indefinite, the Holy 
Spirit will reach out, so to speak, to meet 
it, but it must be real. 

The welcome it receives is encouraging. 
The answer which’ it needs is promised. 
But it is bidden to become positive, firm, 
fearless, It cannot long remain mere if 
quiry. It must develop into experiment. 
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Effort is demanded. The inquirer must 
ask, seek, knock. He must consent to com- 
mit himself to a genuine endeavor for en- 
lightenment along prescribed lines. More- 
over, he must be willing to take the conse- 
‘quences. Self-sacrifice will be involved, 
Furthermore, faith in Christ as the Re- 
deemer of the soul from sin and its results 
is the goal, and this is to be appreciated 
and admitted. 

There is nothing unreasonable in these 
conditions. They are inevitable. They are 
merely such as are usual and necessary in 
all worldly affairs. Nobody thinks it strange 
or unfair that he who is inquiring about 
farming or banking, with a view to devoting 
himself to one or the other occupation, 
should comply with any requirements which 
have been proved essential to the intelligent 
successful pursuit of 

Nobody is surprised 


comprehension and 
such an employment. 
matters declare to 


when experts in such 


the inquirer that is impossible 
unless such conditions be complied with. 
In respect to religion this is even more true, 
Whether one farmer or banker 
or something else is not vital. Life may 
he lived happily or usefully in scores of 
other occupations. But in respect to reli- 
gion there is no other alternatiye. The 
Christian life is the only truly successful 


progress 


become a 


life. 
Let 
inquirer be 


toward the 
not 


the divine attitude 
misunderstood. 


not 
God is 
indifferent. He does not sit unconcerned, 
ready to help those who seek Him in ear- 
nest, yet beholding calmly and coldly the 
refusal of those who turn from Him. His 
have every one 
inquire sincerely about spiritual things, so 
He 
is more ready to respond to inquiry than 
It is for our sakes quite 


loving heart yearns to 


that He may encourage, help and save. 


we are to make it. 
as truly as for His own that conditions ex- 
ist, and He understands and makes just 
allowances for all the difficulties which we 
Christ has been 
“tempted in all points like as we are, yet 
without 


are obliged to encounter. 


sin,’ and His welcome to every 
true inquirer after Him is sincere, affection- 
ate and hearty. 

<< e 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


Prior to the advent of the Hawaiian com- 
missioners in Washington, which occurred 
on the 2d, sentiment ran strongly in favor 
of annexation, not only at the capital but 
throughout the country, as reflected in edi- 
torials and interviews with distinguished 
citizens, it being very noticeable that all 
who, either as missionaries and educators 
or as business men and diplomats, had ever 
sojourned in Hawaii favored annexation. 
teaching Washington the commissioners 
were met by Dr. Mott Smith, former repre- 
rentative of the deposed queen, but now 
willing to fill the same position for the pro- 
visional government. Introduced by him, 
the commissioners immediately presented 
their credentials to Secretary of State Fos- 
ter, who has deferred his departure for 
Paris, where he is to represent the Govern- 
ment in the Bering Sea arbitration, in order 
that the President may have his valuable 
services at this critical time. Senators 
Chandler and Morgan have brought the 
matter before the Senate in resolutions ask- 
ing for information relative to past treaties, 
but the question in its broad aspect will not 


Soe See 


be debated until after the President has first 
satisfied himself as to the exact situation and 
has brought the matter before the Senate. 
Up to this hour Great Britain has not form- 
ally made known at Washington any opposi- 
tion to the establishment of a protectorate 
or annexation and well-posted observers, 
like G. W. Smalley, do not anticipate that 
she will. On the 2d Sir Edward Grey, par- 
liamentary secretary of the foreign office, 
replying to Conservative questioning, said 
that the government did not intend to send 
warships to Honolulu and considered the 
lives and property of British subjects safe 
under American protection. 


The ideal judiciary is non-partisan, and 
any appointments that reveal a disposition 
by the appointing power to ignore party 
advantage and conserve the ideal standards 
of probity and ability deserve heartiest 
commendation. President Harrison has ap- 
pointed Judge Howell Jackson of 
nessee as successor to the late Hon. L. Q. 
C. Lamar on the Supreme Court bench. 
Judge Jackson as a circuit court judge has 
proved his ability and fidelity to the Con- 
stitution, but in politics he is an independ- 
ent Democrat. type 
represented by Hon. J. 8S. Clarkson declare 
the noniination ‘‘to be an act of party per- 
fidy little short of a moral crime,’’ but saner 
men of both parties approve the independ- 
ence of the President and rejoice to see the 
promotion of a man whose record is irre- 
proachable. Governor Werts of New Jersey, 
only recently established in power, is defy- 
ing the Democratic bosses of that State, re- 
fusing to sign bills passed by the Legisla- 
ture, which is controlled by the race track 
proprietors, and naming for the vacant 
judgeships Judge Lippincott—the man who 
sentenced the Jersey City ballot box stuffers 
to State’s Prison—and Hon. William Walter 
Phelps, a Republican, now United States 
The Republican ma- 


Ten- 


Republicans of the 


minister in Germany. 
jority in the Legislature of Connecticut has 
wisely decided to forget that Prof. Simeon 
E. Baldwin, Governor Morris’s nominee for 
a seat on the Supreme Court bench, is an 
Independent, though formerly a Republi- 
ean, and confirmed his 
realizing that his advent as a judge will 
greatly strengthen the highest State ju- 
diciary and that a continuance of opposition 
based solely on partisan animosity would 
in the end injure the opposing party. 


has nomination, 


It is affirmed by some who oppose the 
nomination of Judge Jackson that he is a 
States rights man. Whether this is so or not, 
it is evident that the day may come when 
men who believe in the rights of the indi- 
vidual and the State as opposed by the claims 
of the nation may be very desirable on the 
Supreme Court bench. The relative place of 
nation and State as political units has been 
determined, but the limits of national inter- 
ference in the commerce and the investments 
of the State and the individual have yet to 
be determined. The rapid growth of the 
nationalistic doctrine, not only among doc- 
trinaires but with legislators who are re- 
flecting the sentiments of their constituents, 
is shown by the passage of the anti-option 
bill in the Senate last week and the intro- 
duction of a bill in the New York Legisla- 
ture creating a commission with power to 
say what shall be the price of anthracite 
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coal in that State and how much shall be 
paid for its transportation from the coal 
fields of Pennsylvania. This measure, intro- 
duced in the Senate, was instantly ordered to 
a third reading. It represents the views of 
a committee appointed to investigate the 
coal trust and is one of the most radical, 
drastic measures the Legislature of that 
State has ever been asked to discuss. The 
majority vote in the national Senate on the 
anti-option bill probably reflected the de- 
sires of constituents in the West and South 
more than it did the sober judgment of sen- 
ators, but here and there a man like Senator 
Vest of Missouri dared to defy his constitu- 
ents and voted as he If the bill 
in its provisions had been so drawn that 


believed. 


legitimate business speculations were not 
forbidden, it would have received the votes 
of men who felt that as it stood it proposed 
an interference with individual rights and 
forms of business that always have been and 
probably always will be considered legitimate 
and protected by constitutional safeguards. 
The 
passage and with the business and temper 


measure is now before the House for 


of that House as they are now it seems im- 
probable that it will become a law. 


The lynching of four negroes in Virginia 
and the atrocious crime and fiendish punish- 
ment of a negro in Paris (Texas) last week 
show how near the border line of barbarism 
that section of the country is owing to 
social conditions that we of the North but 
faintly comptehend. ‘The ravishing and 
murder of a white child by a brutal negro 
inflamed the Texans, so that when the mur- 
derer was captured in Arkansas it was with 
difficulty that his life was prolonged until 
he was brought back to Paris. There and 
then 12,000 people had gathered—the school 
children included, they having been dis- 
mayor's proclamation—to 
Placed upon a carnival float 


missed by the 
take his life. 
the negro was drawn through the streets of 
the city, then taken to an elevated scaffold 
and there bound and for tifty minutes tor- 
tured by having red hot iron brands thrust 
against his body by the father and uncle of 
the murdered girl. Commencing with the 
feet the brands were raised inch by inch 
until they were thrust against his face. 
Then, encouraged by the applause of the 
passionate multitude, his tormentors poured 
kerosene over the victim and cottonseed 
hulls were placed beneath him and he was 
burned to death, the people fighting for the 
opportunity of insulting the charred remains. . 
No tale told of Central African savages by 
Stanley surpassed this initsbarbarism. In- 
deed, it has that degree of cruelty which 
is only possible 10 barbarians with a veneer 
of education. Asa blot upon the fame of 
the State of Texas and the section of the 
country in which it occurred, it merits se- 
verest condemnation. It proclaims to the 
world the failure of established forms of 
judicial procedure in that State and thereby 
adds to the insecurity of life and property 
rather than diminishing it. 

The Propaganda has issued a declaration 
to the Roman Catholic archbishops of the 
United States proclaiming the authority of 
Francis Satolli, Archbishop of Lepanto, as 
apostolic delegate to the United States, and 
this because it seemed appropriate to “‘ the 
state of dignity which the Catholic religion 
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has attained in America, and especially on 
account of other peculiar circumstances.” 
Therefore ‘the illustrious prelates will 
doubtless receive joyfully what the pontiff 
has thought it well to do for the honor 
and good of the church.” ‘ Joyfully”’ 
hardly describes the situation in and about 
New York City. Archbishop Corrigan of 
New York, to be sure, has not been be- 
trayed into any indiscretion recently, but 
Bishop Wigger of Newark has acted in a 
most peculiar manner, as if he doubted the 
authority of the apostolic delegate. Finally, 
suddenly summoned to Washington, he was 
made to realize the fact, and he now returns 
to his diocese bound by his signature, writ- 
ten in the presence of witnesses, to give to 
the English-speaking Catholics of Bayonne, 
N. J., the rights for which they had con- 
tended in vain prior to the advent of Mgr. 
Satolli. The judicial decree of Mgr. Satolli 
in this case not only gives the English- 
speaking Catholics possession of their for- 
mer edifice but it gives them primacy in 
the parish; it insists that even in the Ger- 
man congregation of St. Henry’s all sermons 
and instructions shall be given in English. 
This decision is a direct blow at Cahensly- 
ism as well as a display of supreme author- 
ity. It has taught an adherent of Cahensly- 
ism that the Pope meant his recent ency- 
clical, against the perpetuation of foreign 
tongues, to be obeyed. That this is beyond 
dispute is proved by the fact that Mgr. 
Satolli, in a letter to Father Killeen, the 
victorious priest, declared that foreign born 
Catholics are expected to assimilate as 
quickly as is consistent with English-speak- 
ing congregations. 


The Legislature of Nova Scotia has con- 
firmed the lease of vast tracts of coal lands 
to the Boston syndicate. Annexation senti- 
ment in Canada waxes and feeling is running 
high. The St. George Club of Toronto pro- 
poses to drop Prof. Goldwin Smith from its 
rolls because of his activity as an advocate 
of annexation, a question which, by the 
way, is now formally before the House of 
Representatives in a resolution introduced 
by Congressman Cummings of New York 
City. If the message of President Harri- 
son, sent to Congress on the 2d, in which 
he described the injustice done to our Gov- 
ernment by the present system of bonding 
and inspecting merchandise passing from 
one country to the other, shall lead Con- 
gress to formulate stricter laws for the pre- 
vention of smuggling by wholesale, then 
our interests will be conserved, Canadian 
ports no longer will be favorite ports of 
entry and a substantial increase of revenue 
will follow. 


The unusually large number of bills men- 
tioned in the queen’s speech at the begin- 
ning of Parliament is in itself an indication 
of the complexity of the situation in which 
Mr. Gladstone’s government finds itself. 
He holds office by virtue of the Irish votes, 
but had it not been for the victories achieved 
by the Radicals in the rural districts even 
the eighty Nationalist and Parnellite votes 
would not have been sufficient to put him 
in possession at Downing Street. The Irish 
members were undoubtedly elected solely 
on the home rule cry. This, however, was 


not the case with the members elected as a 
result of the victories in rural England. It 
was the Newcastle program, with its ex- 


treme Radical proposals, which carried 


these constituencies for Mr. Gladstone. The 
members elected for them no doubt gave 
their adhesion to home rule, but they de- 
voted much more attention to the Radical 
program, and home rule apart from the 
Radical program would never have carried 
their elections. This fact is admitted by 
Radicals like Mr. Labouchere and is evident 
to any one who recalls the speeches which 
were made by Radical candidates during the 
electoral canvass in June and July last year. 
While Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues 
know this to be so, the exigencies of the 
situation have compelled him to put home 
rue in the front of his program and to pro- 
pose to give up quite two-thirds of the time 
of Parliament in the present session to his 
home rule measure, That he would have 
to do so has been evident since his majority 
in the House of Commons was ascertained. 
All that he could do in the circumstances to 
conciliate the advanced group of his follow- 
ing he has done by embodying two-thirds of 
the Radical program in the queen’s speech. 


There could be no other reason for thus 
extending this document, for the House of 
Commons is only capable of passing one, or 
at the most two, great constitutional meas- 
ures in the course of a session. It could 
not pass more than two if it sat on until 
next winter, yet more than a dozen meas- 
ures, all of them of a contentious character 
and some of them involving serious consti- 
tutional changes, have been promised for 
this session in addition to the home rule 
bill. Any two—either those shortening the 
duration of Parliament and extending the 
powers of the London County Council, or 
those establishing a direct control of the 
liquor trade and suspending the creation of 
new vested interests in ecclesiastical estab- 
lishments in Wales and Scotland prelimi- 
nary to disestablishment—would be a good 
session’s work. The queen’s speech was an 
undoubtedly Liberal electoral document and 
was issued with another early appeal to the 
constituencies in mind. It was intended to 
enable members of Parliament to say to 
their constituencies, ‘‘We endeavored to 
pass a home rule bill. The House of Lords 
have prevented our so doing, and had it not 
been for them we should have passed home 
rule and most of the other measures we 
promised at the last general election.’’ In 
short, the queen’s speech is a confirmation 
of the probability of another general elec- 
tion before the year is out. As the Radicals 
did not press their Uganda amendment to a 
division the only value of the debate on the 
address to the crown has been to show the 
temper of the new House of Commons. The 
Conservative victory in Huddersfield, after 
a campaign bitterly and distinctly fought 
on the home rule issue, is a rebuff which 
the Liberals can ill afford just at this time. 
The attitude of Ulster is belligerent and 
‘‘rebellion’’ is a word thrust to the front. 
Here in this country the Irish National 
League is denouncing the home rule meas- 
ure, as it has been semi-officially sent forth, 
but not until] it is given out by Mr. Glad- 
stone bringing it before the House of Com- 
mons can any safe estimate of its merits or 
demerits be given. 

Recent events in Germany indicate an in- 
crease of cordial feeling between Emperor 


William and theczar. From contemplating 
the venality of Frenchmen the gaze of Eu- 
rope has been diverted to Italy, where the 
demand for an investigation of the causes 
for the failure of the Banca Romana hag 
thrown the parliament into a turmoil, and 
charges of corruption have been publicly 
made against the ex-premiers Crispi and 
Rudini and the present premier Giolitti, 
which they indignantly deny and court the 
investigation which a committee of the 
chamber of deputies has begun. Signor 
Taulongo, the imprisoned governor of the 
bank, has declared under oath that 5,000,000 
francs have been paid by him to deputies.to 
strengthen the hands of successive recent 
ministries. The Protestants in Madrid still 
suffer from the persecution of the Catholic 
populace and on Sunday, though protected 
by the police, a dynamite bomb was ex- 
ploded that scattered the congregation. 
Popular demonstrations of loyalty to the 
Khedive of Egypt persist, but his subserv- 
iency to Great Britain is reflected in the 
calm assurance of the queen’s speech, which 
affirms that the khedive ‘‘ has now pledged 
himself to follow henceforward the estab- 
lished practice of previous consultation with 
my government.”’ Thetone of French com- 
ment on the affair, both in the press and in 
diplomatic correspondence, grows less im- 
perative and warlike. 
ee ees 


IN BRIEF. 
Those who are endeavoring to exclude “ the 
perpetual and imported athlete ”’ from partici- 
pation in college athletics have our approval. 





As for the Catholic Review, it has never 
had and will never have, any predilections or 
prejudices contrary to the mind of the church, 
What the ¢hurch desires it desires. 

How easy the task of editing a journal under 
these circumstances! 





A hotel proprietor says the ‘‘ hotel business 
is a cumulative one. Brown, if he is suited, 
sends Smith, and Smith sends Robinson, and 
soon. But the trick is to get Brown.” Just 
so with the matter of church attendance. 
The successful church is the one that “ gets 
Brown.” 





Phillips Brooks was not limited in his sym- 
pathies to any one denomination, but the in- 
spiring power of his message was his implicit 
faith in Jesus Christ as the omy Redeemer of 
men. Toa Unitarian minister who sought his 
counsel he said with great earnestness, “ You 
can never reach the hearts of men until you 
preach Jesus Christ as the incarnate Son of 
God.” 


Those who have had faith in ‘ Indian” 
medicines will find their faith confirmed by 
the new Columbian postage stamps. The one- 
cent stamp shows Columbus standing in sight 
of land with a clean shaven face. The two- 
cent stamp shows him landing a few hours 
later with a full-grown beard. Was it the 
land breezes laden with balsam that produced 
the sudden growth? 





Rapid as are the transmission of electricity 
and light it is a fact, proved by the researches 
of the most eminent astronomers, that if the 
tidings of the first Christmastide in Bethlehem 
had been telegraphed or flashed to the stars 
there are some orbs in remotest space that 
would be in ignorance of that event today. 
How inadequately the imagination appre- 
hends such stupendous distances! 





Those who indulge so freely in harsh epi- 
thets while discussing differences of theologi- 
cal belief and administration of missionary 
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work will do well to remember that no one in 
the New Testament ever used the word “ hypo- 
crite” except Jesus Himself. He knew thor- 
oughly the men He addressed or described by 
that word. But the apostles, mindful of the 
fallibility of human judgment, were chary in 
uttering judgments of those who were offensive 


to them. 





We have all heard of the mother who 
told her little girl that when she could not 
understand what the minister was talking 
about she must sit very still and think of 
something nice, and then when she bad been 
uncommonly still and her mother asked what 
she thought of how she replied, demurely, 
“Apple pie.” In contrast to this was the lit- 
tle maiden who said one morning she wouldn’t 
go to church, and when asked why, answered, 
“Because Dr. W—— talks so nicely that I 
can’t think of anything else.” He fabule 


docent. 





The cause of ministerial relief, we are glad 
to say, is not passed by altogether in the mul- 
titude of claimants on the benevolence of the 
churches. A generous Westerner has just 
given to it $1,000, and it is worth noting that 
he is a member of Pilgrim Church, St. Louis, 
which under its former pastor, Dr. Goodell, 
and under Dr. Stimson as well, has been 
trained to liberal giving. This contribution 
goes to the National Council’s Ministerial Re- 
lief Fund in the interest of increasing which 
Dr. N. H. Whittlesey is now in the field. Our 
own Massachusetts Board of Ministerial Aid 
would like to see some imitators of the St. 
Louis gentleman here in the East. Read the 
appeal on our 233d page. 





It is not merely the character of the polit- 
ical and social movements in France that 
turns many eyes thither just now. Changes 
are rapidly taking place in the ecclesiastical 
and religious fabric which that volatile nation 
is weaving for itself. What forces are at 
work there may be understood from a reading 
of Dr. Twombly’s article in this issue. Since 
it was written word has come from Professor 
Bertrand that forty priests have applied to 
the committee of which he is secrétaire-direc- 
teur for aid and countenance. His testimony 
is that Roman Catholic priests make the best 
of Protestant pastors. It looks as if the time 
had come to make a special effort to reclaim 
France to a purer faith. 





The trials of stenographers are proverbial, 
and their characterizations of distinguished 
speakers are often amusing. Here is a com- 
parison which one of them makes between 
two noted men. One of them, alas, will be 
heard no more; but any one may go during 
these Mondays in February to Tremont Tem- 
ple, Boston, and see whether or not the re- 
porter’s description of the other is correct: 


Joseph Cook delivers one short sentence 
couched in simple language at the rate of 
seventy-five words a minute, and then para- 
lyzes the reporter with an extremely long and 
rapidly delivered sentence composed of ten- 
syllable words which the reporter never heard 
before and never will again. On the contrary, 
Dr. Brooks exploded. itis first sentence was 
delivered as rapidly as any succeeding. He 
struck his gait at the opening and kept it up 
all through. He used plain and simple lan- 
guage, and his sentences were unmarred by 
involved constructions. 





A Southern woman, now resident in one of 
Boston’s suburbs, writing to the Richmond 
Christian Advocate, declares that when resi- 
dent in Boston if she attended church “ half 
the time the sermon was merely a diatribe on 
the woes of the down-trodden negro.” As to 
Sunday schools, she “ loved to attend them in 
Virginia, but mixed schools were against my 
principles.” Removing to the suburb and 


Visiting the nearest church, she found the pul- 
Pit filled by ‘a sour-visaged old maid, who 
was lecturing in behalf of a negro college in 


Louisiana.’’ Happening later to find a pastor 
of Southern birth and rearing the woman now 
ean go to church without fear of being made 
“fighting mad,” but she is firmly convinced 
that the Yankees have allowed envy and 
hatred of the South to have filled their hearts, 
so there is little room left for charity. We no- 
tice that the editor of the Advocate, in intro- 
ducing this article, which, by the way, is enti- 
tled Bad Boston, remarks, ‘ The car wheel 
tourist from Plymouth Rock through the South 
‘sees only what he brought eyes to see.’”’ We 
venture to affirm that when “destiny, in the 
form of a husband,” transplanted the Virgin- 
ian from her home in the “ lovely Piedmont 
Valley ”’ to ‘ bad Boston,” it added to Boston’s 
population one who could see only what she 
“brought eyes to see.’”’ Boston may or may 
not be the ideal place of existence, but it rep- 
resents a type of civilization that does not 
permit the lynching of four men (negroes—of 
course) in one day, nor the burning alive even 
of murderers, which were duly accredited faets 
of life in Virginia and Texas last week. 
cescgineeaseelill icant 


STAFF OCORRESPONDENOE. 
Boston, Feb. 6. 

Cheap light, rapid transit and plenty of 
parks are Boston’s greatest necessities. For 
years-the residents of the city have suffered 
from the extortion of the manufacturers of 
gas and the producers of electricity. Year 
by year the demand for relief has increased 
and it has just found voice in a petition 
from Mayor Matthews to the Legislature in 
which he shows how helpless the city is in 
its efforts to throw off the monopolists. He 
declares that the city is paying more than 
any other city in the county for the lighting 
of its streets and parks; it has no right to 
charge fees or rent for the use of the streets 
by corporations manufacturing gas or elec- 
tricity; it has no right to collect compensa- 
tion for the injury done to the surface of 
its streets by excavation; it is deprived by 
law of the right to own its own lighting 
plant. All these evils the Legislature is 
asked to alleviate. Mayor Matthews believes 
the time has come for the city to manufac- 
ture its own gas and electricity, wherefore 
the nationalists hereabouts rejoice at the 
spread of their gospel. 

In the discussion of methods whereby 
rapid transit for the residents of the suburbs 
may be secured, it is becoming evident that 
many of the leading citizens realize that in 
some way a strip of territory through the 
Common may have to be utilized as a road 
bed for the electric cars. Most of our oldest 
and highly honored citizens contemplate 
this suggestion with horror, but the question 
is forcing itself to the front, Was Boston 
made for the Common or the Common for 
Boston? Transit on Tremont and Washing- 
ton Streets from 8 to10 a.m. and4to7 P.M., 
under present conditions, is not rapid, it is 
snail-like. 

Just as New York is talking of a ‘‘ greater 
New York’’ so Boston begins to see the de- 
mands for a ‘‘ greater Boston.’’ The report 
of the Metropolitan Park Commission, just 
rendered to the Legislature, urges the estab- 
lishment of a metropolitan district taking 
in the twelve cities, twenty-four towns and 
888,000 inhabitants which are found within 
the radius of twelve miles of the State House. 
The commissioners argue that the needs and 
interests of this district are alike in matters 
of police, drainage, water supply, means of 
communication and open space reservation. 
This report is the result of most careful 





study by such menas Charles Francis Adams 
and Sylvester Baxter of the Herald. It sug- 
gests reforms that are imperative, that will 
reguire a great outlay of money, but also 
bring invaluable returns in the way of health, 
pleasure and comfort to untold generations. 
The present generation in Boston is suffer- 
ing because of the lack of foresight of the 
past generations. The reservation of an is- 
land in the bay, of the shore at Revere Beach, 
of great tracts in the Middlesex Fells and 
on the Blue Hills in Milton, for the undis- 
puted possession of the public, will mean 
infinite gain to all classes of all future gen- 
erations. 

College reunions follow each other so 
thickly that hardly a week passes without 
one or more, and unfortunate is that man 
who comes from an institution whose grad- 
uates have not yet settled in Boston in such 
numbers as to warrant an annual rally. 
These gatherings are much alike in their 
general features, though each possesses a 
certain local coloring, and all serve to re- 
vive in the hearts of hard-pressed business 
and professional men the aspirations and 
affections of youthful days. It is getting 
to be the custom for one college to invite 
to its feast representatives of sister institu- 
tions, which practice fosters that catholicity 
of spirit so desirable in men who belong to 
the same republic of letters. At the Am- 
herst banquet the president of the associa- 
tion, Rev. H. J. Patrick, D. D., introducing 
one of the brightest speakers of the even- 
ing, Rev. Jacob Ide of Mansfield, referred 
to ‘‘the staying properties’? of the Am- 
herst graduate. Dr. Patrick had been inter- 
ested to look up his own place in the list of 
active continuous pastorates over a single 
church in this State and he found himself 
near the head of the column, only four be- 
ing in advance of him. Their names and the 
length of their pastorates were as follows: 
Edmund Dowse of Sherborn in his fifty-sixth 
year; E. P. Blodgett of Greenwich in his fif- 
tieth year; Jacob Ide of Mansfield in his 
thirty-eighth year; A. H, Coolidge of Leices- 
ter in his thirty-seventh year; and H, J. Pat- 
rick of West Newton in his thirty-third year, 
The surprise is in discovering that these 
men are all graduates of Amherst College. 
Can any other institution show such a 
record? 

The noble institution of learning founded 
by Mary Lyon over half a century ago on 
the banks of the Connecticut is no longer 
burdened with the clumsy name of Mt. 
Holyoke Seminary and College. By a re- 
cent act of the Legislature she now stands 
regally among her sisters as a full-fledged 
college, the seminary course being a thing 
of the past. The Boston Alumnz Associa- 
tion signalized this change on the evening of 
Jan. 30 by having a ‘‘gentlemen’s night” 
at the Parker House. One reverend gentle- 
man on receiving his invitation exclaimed, 
‘*Shades of Mary Lyon and Zilpah Grant! 
Think of the Mt. Holyoke ‘ girls’ frisking at 
a banquet at Parker’s.”’ It was an innova- 
tion, but over a hundred guests sat down to 
the bountifully spread tables and afterward 
listened to delightful addresses from repre- 
sentatives of both sexes who were intro- 
duced by the president of the Association, 
Prof. Lucia F. Clarke of Wellesley College. 
Among the speakers were Hon. J. A. 
Lane, Hon. 0. C. Coffin, A. T. Williston of 
the board of trustees and Rev. Drs. Judson 
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Smith, M. Burnham and Arthur Little. 
Lucy Stone, one of the few pupils of the 
illustrious founder who are still living, 
wittily portrayed the early days when town 
authorities contemptuously opposed spend- 
ing money ‘to educate shes!’? Under the 
administration of Mrs. E. S. Mead, the 
efficient president, the college has become a 
new power among the educational forces of 
the State and is justified in pleading fora 
more adequate endowment. One of the 
gentlemen forcibly remarked, “Mt. Hol- 
yoke suffers from an excess of modesty. 
She has never asked for the money which 
is rightfully her due.” 

To turn from the thought of the colleges 
at our door to an institution so far 
away as Central Turkey College in Aintab 
did not seem to the seventy gentlemen who 
accepted R. H. Stearns’s invitation to an 
elegant banquet at the Vendome last week 
Thursday so much of a leap as might be 
supposed, for the after dinner speakers, 
among whom were Secretary N. G. Clark, 
President W. D. Hyde and Rey. E, G. Por- 
ter, were so skillful in pointing out the 
aflinities between the higher education in 
the Orient and the Occident that this worthy 
college seemed to belong within the circle of 
Mr. Stearns, 


own 


our own cherished institutions. 
who is president of its board of trustees, 
certainly did a very handsome thing in ex- 
tending such gracious hospitality and in 
thus providing Boston’s solid business men 
with an opportunity to learn in detail of a 
school which ranks among the very first of 
those planted by our missionaries, both in 
the quality of the work it is doing and in 
its claims upon American Christians. Pres- 
ident Americus Fuller made an exceedingly 
favorable impression upon the company at 
the Vendome, impressing them by his dig- 
nity and ability as the right man for that 
important position. He ought not to have 
to travel far to get the $17,000 needed to 
meet the immediate wants of the Aintab 
school. 

Christian Endeavor Day, Feb. 2, was ob- 
served at the People’s (Methodist Episcopal) 
Church by a grand missionary rally under 
the auspices of the Boston Local Union. 
The auditorium was tastefully decorated 
with national colors, and a good company 
gathered in honor of this twelfth anniver- 
sary of the formation of the first Christian 
Endeavor Society. After addresses by Treas- 
urer Shaw, Rev. C. P. Mills and Rev. J. L. 
Hill, the junior societies marched in and 
the rest of the afternoon was given up to 
them. An open parliament, skillfully con- 
ducted by Mrs. J. E. Tuttle, a chalk talk by 
Mrs. Sondericker and an address by Mrs. 
C. R. Gale were attractive features. In wel- 
coming the evening audience, Rev. Emory 
J. Haynes, himself a Methodist, expressed 
his warm sympathy with the work of the 
society and his belief that there need be no 
friction between that and the Epworth 
League. Mr. 8S. B. Capen spoke on Chris- 
tian Stewardship and Rev. Joseph Cook on 
Christian Endeavor and Good Citizenship. 
Perhaps the most helpful feature of the even- 
ing was the consecration service led by Rev. 
Lawrence Phelps, which was unusually im- 
pressive. Aside from the observance of this 
special day there have been this winter an 
exceptionally large number of successful 
Endeavor rallies, union meetings and anni- 
versaries of local societies, which would go 
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to show that the Endeavor cause is nowhere 
stronger than at its headquarters. [23> 
NEw York, Feb. 3. 

The Broadway Tabernacle Church’s com- 
mittee for finding a worthy successor to 
Dr. Taylor has found “the right man” 
sooner than it had dared to hope. At the 
annual meeting of the society on Wednes- 
day evening the committee unanimously 
recommended as its choice Rev. Henry A. 
Stimson, D.D., of the Pilgrim Church, St. 
Louis. He is no novice, being fifty years 
old last autumn, a graduate of the Yale 
class of 1865, with a wide reputation as 
pastor, preacher and organizer, earned by 
his successful pastorates in Minneapolis, 
Worcester and St. Louis. The Tabernacle 
society voted him a unanimous call, which 
they contidentty expect him to accept. 
though as yet with no further warrant from 
him than his promise to give the matter his 
most serious consideration. The new pas- 
torate, if accepted, will afford a wide and 
attractive field for the exercise of just the 
qualities for which Dr. Stimson is most 
favorably known, among the most effective 
of which is his deep, practical interest in 
the spread of the Redeemer’s kingdom at 
home and abroad. In this line of work, 
beginning with the Tabernacle parish and 
reaching to the ends of the earth, he may 
rely on the strong co-operation of the church 
trained for a quarter of a century under the 
tireless Dr. J. P. Thompson and now for 
twenty years under Dr. Taylor, both of 
them with hearts too large and aims too 
wide to be satisfied with anything less than 
the whole world’s well-being. 

A significant meeting was held here in the 
Bible House last week to consider what 
might and should be done by Christian peo- 
ple to secure a repeal of the Geary Chinese 
bill by the present Congress. 
The conference was called in consequence 
of letters from missionaries in China dis- 
closing the purpose of the Chinese govern- 
ment to make swift retaliation if the exclu- 
sion act shall be allowed to take effeet in 
May next. More than a dozen missionary 
societies of the principal evangelical denom- 
inations were represented by executive offi- 
cers, pastors and prominent laymen. Rev. 
Dr. Morehouse (Baptist) presided and Rev. 
Dr. Kimber (Episcopalian) was secretary. 
Drs. M. E. Strieby and C. H. Daniels repre- 
sented the Congregationalisis, and Drs. Jo- 
siah Strong and Frank Russell (Congrega- 
tionalists) appeared for the Evangelical 
Alliance. The discussions strongly exposed 
the impolitic, cruel and un-Christian char- 
acter of the bill, and showed the duty of 
good citizens and just lawmakers to oppose 
it, not simply in view of the disaster it 
threatens to our commerce and the missions 
sustained in China at great cost, but still 
more in view of the injury such legislation 
must bring upon a weaker nation and the 
disgrace it would reflect upon the Christian 
name. Dean Hoffman of the Episcopal 
Theological Seminary offered, and the con- 
ference adopted, a resolution for the ap- 
pointment of a committee of seven to go to 
Washington and seek the repeal of the un- 
just law, or at least of its worst features. 
The committee was appointed, Drs. More- 
house and Strong and Secretary R. R. Mc- 
Burney of the Y. M. C. A. representing upon 
it this conference. What a good example is 
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here for missionary and ecclesiastical bodies 
in all our States to follow. The world ought 
to see that the bitter hatred of the Chinese 
characteristic of our foreign born political 
tyrants is not felt by our decent citizens, 
and Congress ought to be made to feel that 
it cannot so outrage the sentiment of the 
people without energetic protest. 

Friends vt home missions will be glad to 
hear that the churches and individual do- 
nors have awaked from their quiet of the 
summer and autumn. The receipts of the 
A. Il. M.S. in January were about $69,000, 
Should equal liberality be kept up through 
February and March the society will be in 
better condition to begin the work of its 
new fiscal year than it has known for sey- 
eral years. Though the sum needed ($130,- 
000) looks large, it is less than was received 
in February and March, 1892, and what was 
done last year can be done again if the 
people have a mind to work. 

A pleasant and helpful conference of the 
executive committee and officers of the 
A. H. M.S. with the secretaries of several 
of its Eastern and Western auxiliaries was 
held on Wednesday of last week in the 
Bible House, Secretary Coit of the Massa- 
chusetts auxiliary in the chair. The chief 
matter of discussion was the apportionment 
of next year’s expected receipts among the 
several States and Territories and an agree- 
ment on the amount to be used within their 
own bounds by the auxiliaries, so as to 
leave a just proportion of the receipts for 
newer and more needy fields further on. 
Very satisfactory results were reached and 
the brethren were encouraged to hope for 
an increased amount of work in the new 
year—the sixty-eighth of the society’s his- 
tory. HUNTINGTON. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., Feb. 2. 

The annexation of Brooklyn and the ad- 
jacent towns to New York in the formation 
of the ‘‘ Greater New York,” long viewed as 
a distant possibility, has suddenly become 
one of the questions of the day. Dissatis- 
faction with Brooklyn home rule has been 
intensified by the criticisms on the fire de- 
partment and the scandals connected with 
the Columbian celebration. The certainty 
of the erection of additional bridges over 
the East River and the presentation of vari- 
ous tunnel schemes promise a victory over 
that turbulent stream as complete as that 
enjoyed by the hosts of Israel at the Red 
Sea and at Jordan, enabling us to go over 
dry shod, though it still is an open question 
whether it will prove our Jordan, with a 
land flowing with milk and honey on the 
other side, or our Red Sea with a wilderness 
beyond for our municipal wanderings. 

An unusually large number attended the 
last meeting of the Congregational Club to 
listen to a discussion on this subject. Hon. 
J.S. T. Stranahan favored the plan, claim- 
ing that the two communities were essen- 
tially one, that increased real estate valua- 
tion, lower tax rates and other advantages 
would accrue to Brooklyn as a result. Mr. 
Redfield, a Brooklyn manufacturer, vehe- 
mently opposed the union, while the editor 
of the Brooklyn Eagle. Hon. St. Clair Me- 
Kalway, argued that, whatever might be de- 
sirable in the future, annexation now would 
be premature and harmful to the best inter- 
ests of both cities. In Brooklyn those in- 
terested in real estate strongly favor the 
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scheme, politicians and newspapers oppose 
it, while the vast majority of the people are 
uncertain whether it will pay to jump out 
of Boss McLaughlin’s frying pan into the 
devouring fire of Tammany Hall. Ofcourse, 
sooner or later, it will come. The rapid 
growth of Brookiyn suggests that it may 
yet surpass New York in population, and 
hence in vote and control Brooklyn may 
prove not only the better half but also the 
bigger half. 

Great interest has been aroused by the 
lectures of Prof. Francis G. Peabody of Har- 
yard on The Social and Industrial Problems 
of the Day. They are both profound and 
popular. In the third lecture he pointed 
out that the prevalence of divorce is due 
not to superficial causes but to the doctrine 
of individualism which among other things 
fixes as the unit of society not the family 
but the individual, and thus makes of mar- 
riage a contrast instead of an organic union. 
He suggested that socialism, now making 
rapid strides, is a reaction from individual- 
ism. These lectures are delivered in the 
hall of the Long Island Historical Society 
and are under the combined auspices of 
that society, the Brooklyn Institute and the 
Brooklyn Bureau of Charities. 

A spirited discussion was carried on in 
newspaper columns and before committees 
concerning the statue of Henry Ward Beecher 
now in the open space before City Hall, 
facing that building. Suddenly somebody 
started the criticism that the statue stands 
with its back toward the thoroughfares and 
that this is altogether wrong because Mr. 
Beecher was a man who never turned his 
back on the people. Then artists replied 
that if the statue was turned around the 
light would not strike the face and it would 
be impossible for the people to see the fea- 
tures and that it would make the statue lit- 
tle more than a block of stone. Another 
declared that the statue ought not to stand 
there at all, for Mr. Beecher’s work and 
sympathies did not lie amid such scenes as 
are within and about City Hall. Of new 
locations suggested objection was made to 
the street where stands Plymouth Church 
because it is no longer a central locality. 
Finally, Prospect Park was decided to be a 
proper site and the figure will soon be moved 
from the noisiest spot in Brooklyn to its 
quietest and most lovely, where appropri- 
ately can be said, ‘‘ Requiescat in pace.” 

The Manhattan Association met in the 
‘South Church of Brooklyn, one of those 
places to which that attractive title ‘ church 
home” is peculiarly applicable. Situated 
in a section of the city being deserted by 
many of the wealthy class, this church is 
troubled neither with empty pews nor an 
empty treasury. The many attempts to 
allure Dr. Lyman from his post here, some 
known to the public and some nipped in 
the bud by him, have failed thus far, and 
his people are growing confident that all 
things are to continue as they wero “till 
death us do part.” ADRIAN. 

WASHINGTON, Feb. 4. 

The all-absorbing subject this week has 
been the Hawaiian revolution and the ques- 
tion of annexation which has been so sud- 
denly precipitated upon us. The commis- 
sioners of the new provisional government 
of Hawaii arrived here yesterday, and today 
had their first consultation with the Secre- 





tary of State. As anticipated, they submit- 
ted a definite proposal for the annexation of 
the islands to the United States, and, more- 
over, it is understood that this is the only 
proposal which they are authorized to make. 
As to the details, the Hawaiians are quite 
willing to leave them for this country to 
decide, and they only suggest that they 
would prefer not to have universal suffrage. 

Secretary Foster promised that the ad- 
ministration would give careful attention to 
the matter at once, and the conference was 
then adjourned until next Tuesday, when 
an answer will be given by our Government. 
It is generally believed that this answer 
will be of a favorable tenor, and that some 
sort of treaty or convention will be submit- 
ted, to be signed by representatives of both 
powers. This treaty, of course, would have 
to be ratified by Congress, or at least by the 
Senate, and accordingly nothing final can 
be consummated on Tuesday or on any 
other day in the immediate future; but this 
would be the most that the President and 
Cabinet could do at present, and with this 
the commissioners probably would fain be 
content. 

The general sentiment among public men 
here is quite favorable to annexation in the 
abstract, but if the question should actually 
come up for settlement a good many trou- 
blesume points would be likely to arise 
which would have a tendency to retard 
legislation and cool off enthusiasm. The 
President makes no secret of the fact that 
he favors annexation and the Republicans, 
as a whole, follow his lead in this matter. 
So do many of the Democrats and many 
more of them would be on the same side if 
Mr. Cleveland were already President. There 
is no question that the islands would be of 
great advantage to us commercially and as 
a naval station if they were annexed to this 
country. Among the arguments on the 
other side of the question are the great dis- 
tance of the islands from our shores, the 
character of the population and possible 
complications with other powers. All these 
phases of the question are now agitating 
the minds of the politicians here more than 
anything has agitated them for a long time. 
On one point all are agreed already and 
that is that no other outside power than the 
United States shall be allowed to get pos- 
session of the islands. 

Another topic of great interest this week 
was the president’s nomination of a Demo- 
crat, Judge Howell E. Jackson of Tennes- 
see, as the successor of Justice Lamar in 
the United States Supreme Court, That 
the selection is an admirable one, person- 
ally and professionally, is conceded by all, 
but in a political sense it has been subjected 
to a good deal of criticism. A large num- 
ber of the leading Republicans are angry 
with the president for appointing a Demo- 
crat and, strange to say, some of the leading 
Democrats are almost as angry because he 
did not leave the vacancy for Mr. Cleveland 
to fill, although it is quite probable that Mr. 
Cleveland would have chosen the same man. 

Congress continues slow and dull, though 
livelier times are expected henceforth. The 
principal events of the week at the Capitol 
were those connected with the anti-option 
enterprise. On Tuesday the Senate finally 
passed the Washburn bill by a majority of 
eleven. Itdiffers somewhat from the Hatch 
bill passed by the House last June, and ac- 


cordingly the proposed legislation will have 
to run the gauntlet of both houses again. 
It is doubtless favored by a majority in both 
but the filibusters threaten to killit. They 
might be worse employed. 

There is still some chance for the silver 
purchase repeal bill. Mr. Andrew and his 
co-workers hope to secure one or two days 
next week for consideration of the matter 
by the House, and Senator Hill, by a char- 
acteristically shrewd move, has assumed the 
leadership of his party on this question in 
the Senate and has announced his intention 
of calling it up on Monday next. On a fair 
test vote the House would probably pass 
the bill. Its fate in the Senate is more 
doubtful, but the chances are that a fair 
test vote will not be reached, as the filibus- 
ters have their eyes on this measure also. 

Cc. 8. EK. 
Cuicaao, Feb. 3. 

A company of sixty or more ministers 
and laymen came together at the Great 
Northern Hotel last Tuesday evening by in- 
vitation of the trustees and faculty of Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary. Detroit, St. 
Louis, Minneapolis, Eau Claire, Fond du 
Lac and Milwaukee had one or more repre- 
sentatives. After the fine banquet all were 
naturally expectant of some great business, 
It came out at the conclusion of ‘‘a series 
of welcomes” in the statement by Prof. 
S. Ives Curtiss that the seminary has to face 
the problem of raising $400,000 before Nov. 
1 in order to secure the $150,000 pledged by 
Dr. D. K. Pearsons. About $126,000 have 
been raised already and now the friends of 
the seminary bethink themselves of the 


song, 
If I were a voice, a persuasive voice. 


” 


It is difficult to express, or even to con- 
ceive, how intimately the religious interests 
of the great Interior are bound up with 
theological training in this city. Already 
a thousand students are congregated in the 
Chicago schools of theology, of whom more 
than one-fifth belong to our own seminary. 
Even on the present scale of students and 
teaching force there is imperative need of 
the $400,000 additional endowment. The 
original fund provides only for the six 
foundation chairs, with no endowed provi- 
sion made for the twelve professorships 
and instructorships in the special depart- 
ments which contain the majority of stu- 
dents. This is the present status, but, as 
Dr. Johnson of the New England Church 
convincingly and eloquently put it, Chicago 
Seminary has a future. It cannot stop 
growing. Powerful tendencies compel the 
belief that at no distant time—a decade 


possibly—there will be 300 students in 
place of the 200 now in course. One of 


the new necessities is a more roomy chapel. 
It is also planned to reconstruct the interior 
of one or more of the older dormitories, It 
may be that the eye of some Eastern capi- 
talist will fall on this ‘‘ once-told tale,’ and 
that the spirit of grace will fall on him, so 
that $100,000 or more may fall on Chicago 
Seminary. 

In order to fill this out as an educational 
letter it is worthy of remark that just now 
the public school studies in what are styled 
“fads” are being put under criticism in 
the daily press. A very large amount is 
spent on teaching German, but the present 
crusade declares against music, drawing, 
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modeling and manual training on the 
grounds that there is inadequate school- 
room in many wards and such a large per- 
centage of children do not even reach the 
grammar grade. It isevident that ‘‘ straight 
English’’ is needed in place of some of the 
fancy studies, for one grammar school pupil 
was heard to say that she was studying 
‘* fizzleology.’’ Whether she meant physi- 
ology, philosophy or psychology is yet an 
open question. A smaller scholar reported 
that his sister at home was ‘ very bad with 
amonia.”’ However, many of the best teach- 
ers deplore the action of the Board of Edu- 
cation looking toward a withdrawal of 
music and drawing. They would even wait 
for ‘“‘amonia’’ to develop into ‘ pneu- 
monia”’ in the child’s language rather than 
not educate the soul and the hand as well. 

A full Ministers’ Meeting listened to the 
paper of Rev. J. C. Cromer on Socialism 
and Christianity, and a spirited discussion 
was evoked by some of the points of criti- 
cism, “higher or lower,’’ made on the 
church for its complicity in some of the 
evils of wealth from which society suffers 
and which give rise to socialism. 


a Fae 
ee. eee 


OURRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME. 

The suggestion that it would be politic for 
the Methodist Episcopal Church North to en- 
courage and permit all its colored members 
to withdraw and organize a church composed 
wholly of negroes is discussed in the Christian 
Educator. Senator Frye of Maine says such 
an attitude on the part of the denomination 
would lead him to believe that “the church 
had concluded, first, that policy demanded, 
very properly, the immediate disseverance of 
all connection between Christ and itself; that 
His teachings had become obsolete—well 
enough for the dark ages, but entirely too 
crude fur the enlightenment of the nineteenth 
century; that submission to the world dnd its 
edicts was more profitable than obedience to 
God. The logic of such action would require 
two heavens, no one being large enough for 
both white and black souls.”’ .Mr. George W. 
Cable would regard the proposition as “a 
proposition totally at variance with the prin- 
ciples of Christ, a capitulation to the spirit of 
caste and the deliberate production and ac- 
ceptance of a schism in the body of our Lord 
—a proposal to heal one shameful running sore 
by creating a worse one. It does not cure an 
injustice to make a harbor where it can hide.”’ 

The Living Church (Protestant Episcopal) 
views the controversy in the Presbyterian 
Church with alarm: ‘‘ The real point at issue 
just now is simply this, whether or not these 
formularies are in future to be taken seriously 
or whether the pledge of conformity is to be 
regarded as a mere formality, a survival of 
the past, and soon destined to fall into disuse 
and oblivion. . . . There are still many Chris- 
tian people left with old-fashioned views of 
truth and honor, who cannot help feeling that 
men are bound by their promises, that they 
are not at liberty to take solemn pledges upon 
their lips with the settled intention of ex- 
plaining them away or making them mean the 
opposite of what they were intended to mean. 
. . . We ourselves have to deal with men who 
cannot be brought to see the inconsistency of 
their position with their vows of adherence to 
the doctrines of the church and cannot under- 
stand the harm they do to the cause of moral- 
ity to say nothing of faith. And undoubtedly 
we are sufficiently influenced by the compro- 
mising tendencies pf the times to make it ex- 
tremely difficult to deal with such cases. But 
a merciful Providence has so far preserved us 


from any official action involving a tendency 
to play fast and loose with our authoritative 
documents.” 

In the Churchman we find an estimate of 
Phillips Brooks which voices the feelings of 
his own especial flock: ‘‘ How near he brought 
God to many hearts to whom He had been 
long hidden! What a clear vision he had not 
alone of the Son of Man but of the divine Son 
of Man, and how full his preaching was, though 
some purblind eyes could not see it, of the 
Godhead in the manhood of Jesus! We talk 
of ‘defenders of the faith.’ But here was 
one who wrought upon a far higher plane, for 
he was a creator of the faith in souls that, but 
for him, had never been led to own the Sav- 
iour of their redemption in the Man of Naz- 
areth. But he was also a bishop. What a 
brief and pathetically fragmentary episcopate 
it seems! Yes; but how fine and strong in 
those best qualities which most ennoble any 
episcopate. ... One gracious intimacy, that 
with Father Hall, taught him what rare qual- 
ities there might be in men and schools from 
which he was farthest removed, and he never 
forgot that lesson.” 

Why are the Protestant churches and the 
masses apart? The New Nation (Nationalist) 
replies that it is because of the variant con- 
ceptions of Christianity which the two have: 
** Self-sacrifice for man, passionate devotion 
to the bodily and spiritual welfare of one’s 
fellows, the enthusiasm of humanity, cry the 
working men—that is Christ’s example and 
Christ’s teaching, blazing out from life and 
text alike. Find Christ yourselves, they re- 
tort to the churches, before you talk of bring- 
ing Him to us, and the way, the only way, you 
can prove tous you believe in His doctrine is 
by taking hold with us to make an end of this 
brutal system of business competition and 
wealth tyranny, and helping to bring in the 
Christ-taught brotherhood of men as the law 
of the social and industrial world.” 

The War Cry (Salvation Army) thus looks 
upon heresy hunting: “ From all we know to 
the contrary there are still but fifty-two weeks 
to the year, time is fast speeding on, bringing 
us each moment nearer eternity, the world 
still lies in the arms of the wicked one and 
money is as scarce as ever for the support of 
the gospel, yet we find various assemblages 
of prominent Christians spending time and 
money that might have well been devoted to 
the salvation of the masses in trying minis- 
ters of their connection on doctrinal points 
that are admitted to be non-essential to salva- 
tion. It seems to us that the time, effort and 
money of every Christian, being the Lord’s, 
can only profitably be spent in saving the lost. 
The greatest heresy that we are aware of isa 
life of ease coupled with the Christian profes- 
sion.” 

ABROAD. 

The Southern Cross (Victoria), commenting 
on the religious exercises at the opening of 
the Columbian Exposition and Mr. Depew’s 
“Protestant ’’ address, says: ‘“‘The United 
States is a Christian country, and a living and 
practical Christianity is the characteristic of 
its people. We in Victoria are moving, un- 
happily, on diverging lines from these. The 
state, we have persuaded ourselves, as the 
only possible alternative to an established 
church, must be absolutely non-religious or 
even anti-religious. The pendulum, we are 
thankful to say, has already started on the re- 
turn swing from this extreme, but it must 
traverse a very wide arc indeed before it 
swings into line with the United States.” 

The Christian reports Rev. Dr. R. W. Dale as 
saying recently in a sermon on Who Are the 
Sons of God? “ The assumption (i. e., that all 
are sons of God) breaks the force of every ter- 
rible warning that came from the lips of Christ 
and His apostles; if they are the children of 
God it is impossible that they should eternally 
perish. Ah, yes, but suppose that they are 





not the children of God, what then? . . . God 
will make His children perfectly righteous jn 
the next world if not in this. Ah, yes, py 
suppose they are not God’s children? . |; 
entreat you not to take it for granted that you 
can remain indifferent to that supreme effor 
of His mercy and yet be redeemed.” 





THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS—THEIR 
RELATION TO AMERICA. 


BY REV. C. N. POND, OBERLIN, Oo. 


Shall the United States ever acquire any 
territory outside of the North Americap 
continent? Such is the question now raised 
in a concrete form by the present status of 
the Hawaiian Islands. Annexation within 
the continent has been established by the 
precedents of Florida, Louisiana, New Mex. 
ico and California, and most emphatically . 
by Alaska. But shall we, by protectorate 
or annexation, attempt to rescue from op. 
pression or misrule any dependent peoples 
outside? Thus far we have steadily ap. 
swered this question in the negative, even 
when, as in the case of Santo Domingo, the 
people concerned vehemently desired an- 
nexation. 

It is claimed, however, that in moral 
effect the Hawaiian Islands really belong to 
us already. San Francisco is their market 
and outlet. Their business operations are 
sensitive to American prices, current and 
tariff regulations. Of thirty-two million 
dollars invested in their chief interest, 
sugar, three-fourths belong to American in- 
vestors. ‘The systems of education, juris 
prudence and governmental administration 
are mainly based upon American models, 
and the prevailing forms of religion were 
introduced and made effectual by the mis 
sionaries of the American Board. A French 
writer declares that the islands practically 
belong to the United States and that their 
political independence is a legal fiction, 
maintained by planters simply as good busi- 
ness policy. Germany, Spain, France and 
England have taken possession of nearly 
everything in the Pacific aside from the 
Hawaiian group, and each of the last two 
has at one time laid a hand upon that 
Hon. John L. Stevens, whom as resident 
United States minister I had the honor of 
visiting two years ago in Honolulu, a 
cribes to the patriotic fidelity of the mis 
sionaries of the American Board and the 
vigilance of our statesmen from Webster 
down to the present time the preservation 
of Hawaiian independence. It is beyond 
question that the commerce and _ interests 
of the great republic and the little kingdom 
are inseparably interwoven, that the har 
bors of Honolulu and Pearl River might be 
indispensable to us in naval operations and 
that our responsibility for our winsome but 
helpless neighbor is unavoidable. 

The question is moral as well as political, 
requiring the careful attention of religious 
leaders as well as of national statesmeD 
When the Hawaiian Evangelical Association, 
originally organized in 1823, was reorgal 
ized in 1863, the kingdom was regarded # 
Christianized and the work of the Americal 
Board mainly turned over to that associ 
tion. This course was seemingly j , 
by the fact that the profession of religio 
was as general, public morality 48 well 
guarded by law, the churches as well a 
tended and the Sabbath as well observed it 
the Hawaiian Islands as in the United State. 
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Nevertheless, the conclusion was premature 
and the spiritual care of the kingdom proved 
too heavy 4 burden for churches still in 
their first generation, especially as there 
came in a large unevangelized foreign ele- 
ment including 30,000 pagan Asiatics. This, 
in the proportion of population, was about 
as if three-quarters of a million of Japanese 
and Chinese should descend upon Massa- 
chusetts. Would not Old South and Park 
Street feel the shock of such an invasion, 
notwithstanding two centuries of New Eng- 
land and a millennium of Old England be- 
hind them? In some way the 500,000 Amer- 
ican Congregationalists should aid their 5,000 
Hawaiian brethren and others of the Prot- 
estant millions in this country owe a duty 
in the same direction. 

European navigators probably fell in with 
these islands at an earlier period but their 
authentic discovery by Captain Cook took 
place in 1778. The people were then living 
under several kings or chiefs each politically 
independent of the others but afterward re- 
duced to one sovereignty by Kamehameha 
I., about 1800. The American missionaries 
landed and began work in 1820. By 1860 
the Hawaiians were regarded as a Christian 
nation and in 1863 were turned over by the 
American Board to the spiritual care of 
their own churches, and at this date they 
stand as a constitutional monarchy with the 
various agencies of religion and education 
politically independent, though under the 
more especial watchfulness of the United 
States. 

Though Cook landed in 1778 yet com- 
munication was slow and a year or two 
would pass before the civilized world could 
fully learn of the discovery. It is there- 
fore no impropriety if, for the convenience 
of round numbers, we name 1780 as about 
the period of discovery. The outline is 
then as follows: discovery, 1780; mission- 
ary work, 1820; religious independence, 
1860; fully established constitutional gov- 
ernment, 1890. That is, from the discov- 
erer to the missionary forty years, from the 
missionary to religious independence forty 
years, from religious independence to the 
present government thirty years. 

There are five principal islands, and the 
visitor finds upon them five peoples, five 
languages and five forms of religion. But 
in 1780 the people were one, though politi- 
cally divided. The one race under many 
rulers has yielded to many races under one 
ruer. Then everything was Hawaiian; now 
the dominant power is foreign and mainly 
American, Then the native tongue alone 
served as the vehicle of authority, of ava- 
rice, or of love; now the English is a stat- 
utory language, spoken in court and legis- 
lature, taught in the schools and opening 
the avenues to preferment. Then the an- 
cestral faith held full possession; now it is 
completely banished, excepting as a few 
Superstitious or vicious observances linger 
in the darker districts or among the re- 
actionary elements. Christianity has taken 
the islands. But when we speak of five 
forms of religion we include three different 
Christian organizations, namely, the Con- 
gregational or American, the Protestant 
Episcopal or English and the Catholic or 
Roman. For the other two we number the 


Mormon Church, which has something of 
a following, and the Chinese Joss House, 
With its adherents from Asia. 





There seems to be a biological formula 
for the decline of an insular flora, fauna 
and people before the more vital stock of 
continental plants, animals and men. Cer- 
tainly in the present instance the rate of 
depopulation has been melancholy indeed. 
Captain Cook and his companions, from 
the multitudes who everywhere thronged 
his vessels at various points along the 
coasts, estimated the inhabitants at 400,000. 
When the missionaries began operations 
in 1820, and diffused themselves over the 
islands, they instituted a systematic ob- 
servation of the people, and in 1823 the 
number was computed at 142,000, a loss in 
round numbers of 260,000 in forty years. 
But even the more conservative estimate of 
Jarves, 300,000 at i780, still leaves an an- 
nual diminution of 4,000 people during the 
first forty years. 

The causes apparent for this reign of 
death were war, famine, pestilence, oppres- 
sion and the vices of the white man. Jarves 
speaks of the principal island, Hawaii, as 
suffering in 1796 all the miseries of pro- 
tracted warfare, with food scarce, many 
famishing, some burnt alive for stealing 
food for their perishing families, six thou- 
sand of the troops of Kamehameha already 
lost and still larger numbers of the enemy. 
Pestilence follows in the track of war and 
famine. For instance, an epidemic of a 
peculiar character broke out in Oahu in 
1804, which spread over the island. Multi- 
tudes perished, among whom were some of 
the king’s chief counselors, and three hun- 
dred dead bodies are said to have been car- 
ried out to sea in one day from Waikiki 
alone. John Young writes in 1826, after a 
residence among the people for forty years: 
‘During the forty years that I have re- 
sided here I have known thousands of de- 
fenseless human beings cruelly massacred 
in their exterminating wars. I have seen 
thousands of my fellow-beings offered in 
sacrifice to their idol gods. I have seen 
this large island, once filled with inhabi- 
tants, dwindle down to its present few num- 
bers through wars and disease, and I am 
persuaded that nothing but Christianity 
can preserve them from total extinction.”’ 
So writes a companion and white subject 
of Kamehameha. 

Regarding the intercourse of whites with 
natives, the unbridled license of many ac- 
corded with the famous saying of the buc- 
caneers, ‘There is no God west of Cape 
Horn.’”’ For forty years whaler, sailor and 
adventurer acted out their desires unre- 
strained either by law or religion. There 
were, indeed, some men of noble principle 
among those who during that period visited 
the newly discovered paradise. But the 
majority could see no reason for the re- 
straints of virtue among savages. The re- 
sult, in the words of Fornander, was ‘ death 
and indescribable misery to the poor Hawai- 
ians.’’ But the advent of the American 
Mission in 1820 soon brought a new era. 
The moral maxims of the Bible, diligently 
inculcated by the incoming teachers, before 
many years gave tone to public authority. 
Kings and chiefs forbade what had before 
been freely allowed, and there transpired 
a moral revolution perhaps unparalleled by 
any entire people beyond the bounds of the 
Pacific Ocean. 

It is not claimed that even at the present 
day the Hawaiians are immaculate. When 


we consider the plague spots in the cities of 
America and elsewhere we sorrowfully con- 
fess that the Anglo-Saxon, even, has little 
occasion to boast though with the advantage 
of a thousand years of Christian discipline. 
We must give the Hawaiians time. But for 
the past seventy years they have been purer, 
freer, happier and subject to a smaller per- 
centage of annual loss of population. 





THE PRUDENTIAL OOMMITTEE’S 
STANDARD OF DOOTRINE. 


BY REV. A. H. QUINT, D. D. 


While desiring to write upon this vital 
point, perhaps I ought, rather, to have pre- 
fixed to this article the title, Have We the 
Right of Discussion? This seems to be a 
preliminary question. If it is admitted that 
there is such an abstract right can it be 
usefully exercised? Can it be exercised 
without jeopardizing great interests? Can 
it be exercised in a kindly and Christian 
spirit? Some considerations might lead one 
to hesitate. 

First, it seems to be assumed by some 
brethren that criticising the Prudential 
Committee is attacking the American Board. 
But this is not so. The committee is not 
the board, nor is the committee of any im- 
portance except as the agency of the board, 
and through the board the agency of the 
churches, in carrying the gospel of Christ 
to the heathen world. The committee nec- 
essarily has left to it great powers which 
the board itself cannot minutely regulate, 
To discuss the wisdom of the committee’s 
actions, even unfavorably, is not attacking 
the board. Whether the committee’s course 
is or is not the best adapted to promote the 
missionary cause is not, however, to be lost 
sight of even in worshiping the American 
Board. Still, criticising the committee is 
not attacking the Board. 

Secondly, one who holds the opinion that 
there is possible a broad and comprehensive 
policy, consistent with loyal allegiance to 
evangelical truth—such as the great body 
of our denomination would cordially sup- 
port—is instantly classed by severe ultraists 
with radical liberals for whose theology he 
has not the slightest sympathy. This isa 
common political method and is designed to 
throw odium upon the persons thus as- 
sailed. And yet there is a great center of 
moderate conservatism, sound in doctrine 
but tolerant in spirit, which, on the one 
hand, would send nobody into the mission 
field to preach error, and yet, on the other 
hand, may wish that no extreme section 
shall apply tests in the interest of one 
school in theology. Those who hold this 
position are not to be classed with either 
extreme, and the great majority of our peo- 
ple are of this class. The real, practical 
question is not whether an ultra-liberal 
policy in the councils of the committee 
shall supersede an ultra-conservative one, if 
such exists, but whether the missionary 
work shall rely upon a sound faith and a 
tolerant spirit united. To this end—and 
this is necessary if we are to keep united 
in missionary effort—the discussion of the 
methods in use is certainly not objection- 
able. It may be that we are not so divided 
as some seem to think and that very slight 
changes would relieve the present unfortu- 
nate tension. 

But it is also of great importance, as tu 
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the privilege of discussion, to remember 
that by no vote whatever did the board at 
Chicago indorse the course of the Pruden- 
tial Committee. It left an open field. A 
resolution regarding ‘“‘rules of administra- 
tion’? was unanimously adopted. But this 
resolution contains no reference or allusion 
to anything done by the Prudential Com- 
mittee. That it was unanimously adopted, 
after full debate, is evidence that it con- 
tained no indorsement of the committee’s 
course. It would be preposterous to sup- 
pose that Drs. E. C. Smyth, Bradford, 
Beach, and others like them, together with 
various dissatisfied laymen, voted to in- 
dorse the doings of the committee which 
they were condemning. It is equally ab- 
surd to imagine that any man not of this 
particular class, who openly criticised on 
the platform proceedings of the commit- 
tee, voted at once an indorsement of that 
to which he objected. But the resolution 
itself is plain. Here it is: 

Resolved, That the board reaftirms the rules 
of administration laid down by it atits annual 
meetings in New York and Minneapolis and 
expects them to be applied, in a spirit of lib- 
erality as well as of faithfulness, to candidates 
for missionary appointment, as explained by 
the president in his original letter of accept- 
ance, 

It will be seen that this resolution is en- 
tirely colorless as to the past course of 
the Prudential Committee, unless the word 
‘‘liberality,’’ now specifically introduced, 
was intended to be a significant hint and 
admonition. It simply reaflims ‘‘rules,”’ 
but it does not indorse any policy of the 
committee under those rules or any of its 
interpretation of those rules. Indeed, it 
would have been hard to make such an in- 
dorsement under the circumstances. The 
debate at the time had brought out the fact 
that in the only case (the Covell case) in 
which the president had taken an active 
part with the committee—a test case—the 
majority of the committee had disagreed 
with the president as to the interpretation 
and application of his own platform adopted 
by the board. Mr. Covell had failed to re- 
ceive an appointment, although the pres- 
ident favored sending him. It was a clear 
issue as to the application of the ‘rules 
of administration,’’ which the board had 
doubtless supposed our trusted president 
could best interpret. These were undis- 
puted facts upon the platform at Chicago. 
To have indorsed the committee after that 
debate would have condemned the presi- 
dent. But the board did, however, unani- 
mously put into the resolution the signifi- 
cant words ‘‘as explained by the president 
in his original letter of acceptance,”’ as 
applicable to the ‘‘ rules of administration,”’ 
and it was profoundly silent as to any of 
the doings of the committee. So far, there- 
fore, as the action of the board is con- 
cerned there is nothing which forbids dis- 
cussing the committee’s methods. Unfor- 
tunately the decision in the Covell case, 
in which the president and the majority of 
the committee differed, is still a precedent. 
It has never been reversed, either in itself 
or in any parallel case, and it still stands as 
a notice to young men and women who 
desire to enter the foreign field. 

But in discussing the committee’s doings 
I do not see why personal feeling should 
enter. That the committee sincerely and 
honestly accepts the “rules of administra- 
tion,’’ and tries to administer them with 


perfect integrity, no one can doubt. But 
men may accept a single document and 
differ in its administration and still be 
equally sincere. Men’s judgments disagree. 
The United States Supreme Court accepted 
the same Constitution, but under it one part 
voted to make Dred Scott free while the 
majority sent him back to slavery. The 
committee honestly accepts the rules, but 
its policy under those rules must remain 
open to candid discussion. What we really 
need, more than anything else, is to know 
the facts in the case. It is useless to say 
that the committee, in simply carrying out 
the instructions of the board, ought not to 
be criticised, when the very question at issue 
in many minds is really whether it is carry- 
ing out those instructions and is bound by 
them to the course which it takes. Nor 
does this question reflect upon the honest 
purpose of acommittee of honored brethren. 
Perhaps these brethren themselves may 
come to see that no instructions from the 
board have shut them up to anything which 
cannot command the cordial support of 
practically our whole denomination, and 
that it is within their loyal liberty to omit 
or modify certain proceedings which to 
many persons are objectionable. Already 
four months have passed since the meeting 
at Chicago and it may not be improper now 
to consider whether the committee has, 
during this period, exhibited a tendency 
toward the ‘liberality’? which was partic- 
ularly ordered at that session. 

What the title to this article denotes must 
evidently be deferred to another paper, to 
which I shall ask a kind attention. 

it csippanlaeb tees 


SCROOBY OLUB SKETOHES.* 


VI. WILLIAM BREWSTER AND WILLIAM 
BRADFORD. 


BY REV. MORTON DEXTER. 


Many persons seem to suppose that most 
of the Pilgrims who settled at Plymouth 
were from Scrooby or its vicinity originally. 
But some of the original emigrants from 
Scrooby never reached America, and the 
Plymouth colony included many who had 
joined the Pilgrims in Holland, from differ- 
ent parts of England, and some who united 
with them first in England on their way 
hither. Itis remarkable, and to be regretted, 
that so little is known of the Pilgrims per- 
sonally, especially of the members of the 
Scroobychurch. But fortunately something 
is recorded about several concerning whom 
information is most desirable. 

One of these is William Brewster. Prob- 
ably he was born in Scrooby. At any rate, 
his father, William, and his mother, Pru- 
dence, lived there, in the manor-house, in 
1571, when he apparently was not more than 
four or five years old. He was matriculated 
at Peterhouse, Cambridge University, Dec. 
13, 1580, but it is unlikely that he took 
the full course. Bradford says that he 
‘spent some small time’’ there. He then 
gave evidence of that manlipess and piety 
which so characterized his later life. After- 
wards he found his way to London and to 
the royal court and entered the service of 
William Davison, Queen Elizabeth’s secre- 
tary of state. Bradford relates that Davi- 
son 

Found him so discreete and faithfull as he 
trusted him above all other that were aboute 
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him, and only employed him in all matters of 
greatest trust and secrecie. He esteemed him 
rather as a sonne than a servante and for hig 
wisdom and godlines (in private) he woul 
converse with him more like a friend & 
familiar then a maister. 

When Davison was sent as ambassador to 
the Low Countries in the Earl of Leicester's 
time there, among other purposes to receive 
the cautionary towns, the keys of Flushing, 
apparently the most important, were com- 
mitted to Brewster, and he slept with them 
under his pillow. Later, when Davison wag 
deposed, being made a scapegoat for the 
queen in connection with the execution of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, Brewster withdrew 
from the court and soon went back to 
Scrooby. Here he held the positions of 
agent of the Archbishop of York, the owner 
of the manor, and government postmaster, 
This does not mean, however, that he kept 
a modern post office. Private letters were 
not carried by government until about thirty 
years later, nor did people travel by posting 
until another half-century had passed. His 
duty was merely to forward official dis- 
patches. His office was one of honor and 
influence, appropriate for a gentleman by 
birth, and his salary was £100 a year, the 
same sum then paid toa principal secretary of 
state. Davison was inclined to Puritanism 
and association with him doubtless had 
helped to develop Separatist convictions in 
Brewster, and, after returning to Scrooby, he 
took active interest in promoting the reli- 
gious welfare of that part of England. Brad- 
ford says: 

Afterwards he wente and lived in ye coun- 
try, in good esteeme amongst his freinds and 
ye gentle-men of those parts, espetially the 
godly & religious. He did much good in 
ye countrie wher he lived, in promoting and 
furthering religion, not only by his practiss 
& example, and provocking and incouraging 
of others, but by procuring of good preachers 
to ye places thereaboute, and drawing on of 
others to assist & help forward in such a 
worke; he himselfe most commonly deepest 
in ye charge, & sometimes above his abillitie. 

When those members of the Gainsborough 
church who had been left behind, by the 
emigration of their associates to Amster- 
dam, established themselves at Scrooby, 
Brewster was prominent among them, and 
as the manor-house contained a hall, or 
chapel, suitable for purposes of worship, 
and doubtless such as they could find no 
where else, his home became their head- 
quarters. Moreover, his official position 
under government rendered them less likely 
to be detected or, if discovered, to be inter- 
fered with at first. Undoubtedly they or- 
ganized their historic church under his roof. 
Bradford adds: 

After they were joyned togither in com- 
munion, he was a spetial stay & help unto 
them. They ordinarily mett at his house on 
ye Lord’s day (which was a manor of ye bish- 
op’s), and with great love he entertained them 
when they came, making provission for them 
to his great charge. 

When they determined at last to emigrate 
to Holland Brewster acted as a leader in 
the undertaking and shared their gravest 
perils and sufferings. In Leyden he became 
the elder of the church. He supported him- 
self at first by teaching English, and later 
by setting up a printing press, issuing espe 
cially Separatist books which could not be 
printed in England, and he appears to have 
prospered, as was natural, more than most 
of the others. In 1619 he was sent to Lon- 
don, with Robert Cushman, to negotiate 
in regard to the proposed emigration to 
America. He was one of the Mayflower 
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company and was accompanied by his wife, 
Mary, two sons, Love and Wrestling, and 
two servants, Richard More and his brother. 
Another son, Jonathan, the eldest, came 
over in the Fortune in November, 1621. 
In the lack of a regular pastor in the colony 
for nearly nine years he performed the 
duties of that office, and was alive and 
active in 1630, He was a man of culture, 
travel, knowledge of the world and diplo- 
matic experience, as well as of thorough 
integrity and deep piety. In any age and 
any conditions he would have been a man of 
mark. 

Another Pilgrim, something of whom is 
known. is William Bradford. He was a 
native of Austerfield. As early as 1575 Wil- 
liam Bradford and John Hanson appear to 
have been the two foremost men in the 
place. This Bradford had a son, William, 
and Hanson had a daughter, Alice. They 
were married, June 21, 1584, and became 
the parents of the future Pilgrim. The 
date of his birth is unknown, probably it 
was early in 1589. It is recorded that 
Rev. Henry Fletcher baptized him in St. 
Helen’s Church, March 19, 1589. The Ley- 
den records declare him to have been twenty- 
three in 1613, when he was married there on 
Nov. 10, but they are the more likely to be 
inexact. When he was about two years old 
his father died, and his mother must have 
passed away soon after. When he was only 
about six he also lost his Grandfather Brad- 
ford, and two uncles, Thomas and Richard 
Bradford, took charge of him. They at- 
tempted to make him a farmer. A severe 
illness early in his life developed serious 
convictions within him, and at about twelve 
years old the influence of the Bible and of 
Rev. Richard Clyfton, the original pastor of 
the Scrooby church, impressed him strongly, 
and he soon became a Separatist and, in 
time, a member of the Pilgrim church. 

He was only eighteen or niueteen when, 
with his religious companions, he emigrated 
to Holland. He inherited some property, 
had the tastes of astudent and became some- 
what accomplished asa linguist, philosopher 
In Leyden he supported 
himself asa fustian worker. There, on Dec. 
10, 1613, he married Dorothy May, probably 
from Wisbeach, Eng., who was drowned in 
Cape Cod Bay, Dec. 17, 1620. On Aug. 24, 
1623, at Plymouth, in America, he married 
-Alice Southworth. They had four children, 
John, William, Mercy and Joseph. After 
the death of John Carver, in April, 1621, 
he became governor of the colony and this 
office he held, excepting during five years, 
until his death, which occurred May 19, 
1657. He appears to have been the writer 
of the larger part of the record of the early 
experiences of the Pilgrims in New England 
known as Mourt’s Relation, and his famous 
History of Plymouth Plantations is of in- 
tense interest as well as a standard source 
of information to all students of Pilgrim 


history. He also wrote three or four minor 
works, 


and theologian. 


These men, together with John Robinson, 
were the leaders of the Pilgrims, especially 
during the earliest years of their organic 
life. Brewster must have been nearly twenty 
years the older and in many particulars the 
‘wo were unlike, but there were marked 
Tesemblances between them apart from their 
*ommon piety and purpose. Each supple- 
mented the other effectively, and together 
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they did a great work for humanity and for 
Christ. 


THE WORK OF HULL HOUSE, OHICAGO. 


BY REV. J. M. CAMPBELL, MORGAN PARK, ILL. 





Among the agencies in operation for the 
uplifting of the masses in the commercial 
metropolis of the Northwest none is more 
fruitful of good than the Hull House Mis- 
sion. It is a veritable hive of heaven-born 
activity. Situated on South Halsted Street, 
in the center of one of the black belts of the 
city, it is an unmistakable force for social 
righteousness and peace. Around it is a 
teeming population of the poorer class of 
working people, largely foreign. Italians 
and Germans predominate, then come Poles, 
Bohemians, Russians and French, with a 
sprinkling of other nationalities, including 
a few Americans. If need be the measure 
of opportunity a more inviting field for 
wise, philanthropic work could not any- 
where be found. 

The origin of this mission is full of in- 
terest. Miss Jane Addams, a young woman 
of education and refinement, left an orphan 
with means sufficient to enable her to shape 
her own course in life, resolved to forego 
the pleasures and luxuries of fashionable 
society and devote herself to the softening 
of the hard lot of the poor and the unfor- 
tunate. Finding in Miss Ellen G. Starr one 
like-minded with herself, these two noble 
women quietly took possession of the old 
mansion known as the Hull House, and “in 
His name”’ opened its doors to the public. 
They had no plan of work, but were free to 
adopt anything that would tend to make 
brighter and better the lives of those among 
whom they had come to live. That was 
nearly four years ago. Since then the work 
has kept gradually enlarging. Wealthy 
friends have erected a commodious annex, 
furnished with excellent appliances for the 
work of the mission, but even these im- 
proved facilities are at present altogether 
inadequate to meet the ever increasing de- 
mands. 

There are now six ‘‘residents’’ who live 
in the settlement during the whole of the 
year, and there are others who come for 
shorter periods. The labors of these resi- 
dents are re-enforced by a volunteer ‘ fac- 
ulty ” of seventy-five, drawn trom the Ethi- 
cal Culture Society and from the churches 
of the city. 

The founders of the movement modestly 
speak of it as tentative. It is anything but 
that. It has developed naturally, taking 
shape not according to a predestined plan, 
but according to existing circumstances and 
needs. If it has become, ina large measure, 
a reproduction of Toynbee Hall, London, 
that has happened not because it has fol- 
lowed that as a model but because both 
institutions, being possessed of the same 
spirit and aims, have naturally come to use 
similar methods of work. The one binding 
and unifying power among the workers is 
the common purpose by which they are ani- 
mated. Organization is kept at its mini- 
mum, individual effort at its maximum. 
No report of work done has ever been made, 
for the reason that there is no board or 
society to which to report. 

In the educational department there are 
carefully aranged college extension classes 
embracing such subjects as arithmetic, 
drawing, English composition, modern his 
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tory, Latin, French, political economy, al- 
gebra, electricity, painting and modeling. 
These classes, held in the evening, are con- 
ducted by a corps of thoroughly competent 
instructors. Among them are representa- 
tives from these colleges: Williams, Welles- 
ley, Smith, Harvard, Amherst, Hamilton 
and Vassar, also from the universities of 
Yale, Michigan, Toronto and the North- 
western. There is an average of five classes 
every evening. A nominal fee of fifty cents 
is charged for each course of study lasting 
twelve weeks. There are debating and liter- 
ary societies, also a Working People’s So- 
cial Science Club. As a sample of the kind 
of subjects discussed at these gatherings of 
working men take the following program of 
the Social Science Club: The Cook County 
Courts, by Judge M. F. Tuley; Our Jury 
System, by Sigmund Ziesler; The Chicago 
Police, by Major R. W. McClaughry; The 
Cook County House of Correction, by Mark 
Crawford ; Competition, by Aldace F. Walker; 
Child Labor, by Mrs. Florence Kelly; The 
Municipal Control of Heat, Light and Trans- 
portation, by Col. Augustus Jacobson. These 
lectures are limited to forty-five minutes, 
and are followed by free discussion. The 
ventilation of such questions cannot fail to 
elevate the intellectual tone of the working 
classes and develop among them a higher 
type of citizenship. 

Another special feature of the mission is 
its social character. Care is taken to make 
it something more than a school settlement. 
It is designed to be a social force working 
along social lines. Its roots are struck into 
the soil of the society life; it is in close 
identification with the community interests 
and in vital touch with the home life of the 
neighborhood. Planted as a typical Chris- 
tian home among a class whose home life is 
far from ideal it is doing much indirectly 
for the purifying and elevating of the home 
life of the entire community. Direct social 
agencies are also set in operation. Fre- 
quent receptions are given, at which, in a 
spirit of neighborliness that has in it ne 
suggestion of patronage, people of wealth 
and culture mingle with these hard-work- 
ing people. On Friday evenings there is a 
special reception for the Germans and 
another on Saturday evenings for the Ital- 
ians. Artexhibitions, for which the choicest 
pictures are generously loaned, are held oe- 
casionally. On Thursday evening there is 
a lecture or concert. On Sunday afternoon, 
as a counter attraction to the saloons and 
low theaters, a concert of a high order is 
given. There is also a gymnasium with 
three classes, one for men, one for boys and 
one for women. Girls’ and boys’ clubs are 
likewise in operation. Through all these 
agencies there is diffused a delightful social 
spirit which tends to fuse into one the dis- 
cordant and heterogeneous elements of which 
the neighborhood is composed. 

The work done in the industrial depart- 
ment is notably important. There are kin- 
dergartens and classes of a more advanced 
grade in which plain sewing and other use- 
ful branches are taught. It is indeed an 
inspiring sight to look upon those bright- 
eyed children of polygot tongue gathered 
together in their classrooms as they are re- 
ceiving at once initiation into the mysteries 
of the ways and customs of the new social 
order into which they have come and into 
the mysteries of the language of the land 
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of their adoption—a language that is soon 
to become their own. The molding influ- 
ence of such instruction upon the future 
citizens of our country who can measure? 

A Diet Kitchen has been established for 
the preparation of suitable foods for the 
sick, furnished at a small cost to those who 
can pay for them, to the poor they are given 
gratuitously. It is being utilized also for 
the training of domestics. Out of it has 
grown a labor bureau, designed at first for 
providing places for the girls but since 
widened to secure work for others besides 
household servants. 

Although not distinctively an eleemosy- 
nary institution Hull House reaches out a 
helping hand to all who are in distress. It 
is a center of practical benevolent ministry. 
Resident nurses attend to cases of tempo- 
rary illness. Visitors find out the actual 
needs of the neighborhood and relieve them. 
Everything that tends to the development 
of a spirit of self-helpfulness is encouraged. 
A creche is maintained at which the babes 
of those mothers who are compelled to go 
out to work are taken care of. That which 
is of infinitely greater value than money, 
namely, sympathy, counsel, personal inter- 
est, are given to those who are struggling 
upwards toward a better life. Social prob- 
lems are studied by those in actual contact 
with them and whatever is attempted in the 
way of their solution is done from within 
and not from the outside. Of workers there 
is no lack. Important social engagements 
are often set aside by those who have tasted 
the deeper joy that comes from ministering 
unto others. Lives that were selfish and 
vain have been redeemed from failure by 
the disinterested service for which this mis- 
sion has furnished the opportunity. 

Technically speaking, Hull House is not a 
religious institution. It does not profess to 
stand before the world as the representation 
of a religious idea, and yet the spirit and 
purpose of its work is religious in a marked 
degree. Miss Addams, who is the head and 
heart of the movement, is a devoted Chris- 
tian, a teacher in the Ewing Street Congre- 
gational Church, of which she is a member. 
This little mission church, which stands 
hard by the Hull House, is in vital sympa- 
thy with all its work, although in no sense 
in formal connection with it. 

It would be difficult to find a better 
illustration of the indirect way of doing 
Christian work than that which the Hull 
House Mission affords. If some of its agen- 
cies are what in certain quarters would be 
called secular, the ultimate end sought is 
always a moral one. Religious influence 
is made pervasive as the atmosphere, 
health-giving as sunlight. A large portion 
of the population among whom it operates 
are infidels and socialists, who cherish a 
feeling of undisguised contempt for the 
church, with all its representatives, insti- 
tutions and teachings. The great bulk of 
the people, however, are nominally Roman 
Catholics, and it speaks well for the influ- 
ence of the Hull House that the Roman 
Catholic priests give to the work their 
hearty indorsement and co-operate with it 
in many ways. No work could be further 
removed from the familiar churchly type, 
no work could be freer from anything savor- 
ing of a sectarian or proselyting spirit, and 
yet no work could be more truly Christian 
—if likeness to Christ’s work of practical 


ministration makes a work Christian. In 
a striking way the Hull House movement 
illustrates the humanitarian side of reli- 
gion, standing as it does for true Christian- 
ity as opposed to mere churchianity, the 
religion of action as opposed to the reli- 
gion of theory, the religion of life as op- 
posed to the religion of barren dogma. 


ee 


REVIVAL ECHOES. 
BY HARRIE PRICE. 


‘*The Lord hath done great things for us 
whereof we are glad,’’ and if the echoes of 
our joy will gladden other hearts why not? 
A sermon had been preached on the names 
written in the Lamb’s Book of Life. A 
twelve-year-old boy, the thorn in the flesh 
of his Sunday school teacher, the ring- 
leader of all mischief in the class, the terror 
of the smaller children on the playground, 
the torment of the day school teacher, the 
cause of many a pang to the heart of father 
and mother—this boy said, with troubled 
face, after the sermon: ‘‘I want my name 
taken off the sin side of that book and put 
on the other side.’ And, crudely as the 
desire was expressed, the loving Saviour 
heard the wish and enrolled the boy’s name 
among the redeemed. 

Prayer was asked again and again for one 
near death, dreading it and yet spurning 
the only light which could brighten the 
dark valley. At length, to please a Chris- 
tian wife, the stubborn heart was willing to 
listen to a minister as he pointed out the 
way of life and safety. More than that, it 
was willing to enter the new path and ac- 
cept with trusting, trembling faith the freely 
offered salvation. The new heart burned 
within him for infidel mother and profane, 
scoffing brother. With an arm about each 
the dying man pleaded for a reconciliation 
between the dear wanderers and the loving 
Father whom he had found. The dying 
testimony was so clear and bright and 
strong that the infidel mother is constrained 
to say over the open grave: ‘‘ There must 
be something in it to make such a change 
in John. It can’t be simply the imaginings 
of the preachers, as I thought.’’ ‘ The 
smoking flax He will not quench,” and the 
mother, groping blindly now, will, we hope, 
some glad day find John’s God and know 
of a surety that there is ‘‘ something in it.’’ 

A lad just verging on young manhood 
went to a meeting for the first time and 
from mere curiosity. In the lobby he met 
a young girl, a schoolmate, who impul- 
sively exclaimed, ‘‘ Rob, you ought to bea 
Christian.’’ ‘ Very likely,’’ he answered, 
with a laugh, choosing to consider her re- 
mark a jesting one. ‘‘But now, 1 mean, 
right now, today. I want you to ask Chris- 
tians in here to pray for you today,’’ she 
answered as they passed in. There was no 
sermon that day for Rob, or, rather, his 
sermon lay in those earnestly spoken words 
from the little schoolgirl, ‘‘ Be a Christian 
right now, today.”” He was ‘“ paralyzed,” 
as he expressed it, and the Spirit pressed 
home the words, ‘right now, right now, 
right now.’’ The impetuosity of the attack 
was almost matched by the instantaneous- 
ness of the surrender. Near the close of 
the meeting Rob’s clear voice made the 
statement, ‘‘ My name is now written in the 
Lamb’s Book of Life.’ 

The afternoon sermon had been a pointed, 


powerful one. In the after meeting two 
infidels were found who brought out the 
stale and often answered objections with as 
much gusto as though they were fresh and 
unanswerable. On his knees beside them 
the evangelist pleaded with them long and 
patiently answered their scoffings, while 
Christians all about prayed earnestly that 
the wall of prejudice might be broken down 
and the citadel captured for Christ. At 
length, their ammunition being exhausted, 
the infidels withdrew from the room, but 
not, at least in the case of one of them, 
from the striving Spirit. As he reached 
the foot of the stairs a Christian friend met 
him with a word of Christian pleading and 
then and there he surrendered. ‘TJ can't 
stand it any longer,” he said, ‘I give 
right up now.’’ And He whose right it is 
reigns now in that so lately scoffing heart, 

A young bride, careless, indifferent and 
almost scoffing, who had had no advantages 
of Christian training in home, Sabbath 
school or church, was strangely drawn to 
the services, attending all the services in 
all sorts of weather. Sometimes she would 
admit to Christian friends an interest in the 
matter; again she would make light of the 
whole thing and protest that she had no 
desire whatever to be a Christian. Days 
passed into weeks and the evident interest 
but spoken indifference continued. At 
length, in a quiet meeting for prayer, the 
proud heart surrendered to King Immanuel, 
An intense longing for her dearest one then 
took possession of her soul, and her earnest 
request was made, ‘‘ Pray for my husband,” 
At that very hour in another meeting ina 
different part of the town the husband—a 
child of many prayers, but long a prodigal, 
walidering in the far country of sin, drink- 
ing, gambling, licentiousness and all evil— 
returned to his Father. Together the two 
take up the service of the God whom both 
so long ignored. 

Twelve years ago from a home of plenty 
in an Eastern city another prodigal went 
out, leaving a Christian father and mother 
to a desolate hearth, breaking hearts, burn- 
ing tears and—God. In all the years be 
tween no letter went back to lift the cloud. 
In the meantime, the cherished son, tenderly 
reared and carefully trained, drank deep of 
the cup of iniquity, rushing headlong into 
every form of sin known to the life of 4 
Western “‘ cowboy.’’ The “ portion of goods” 
was soon spent as also the earnings of legiti- 
mate business, the uncertain winnings of the 
gaming table and of still more open dit 
honesty. Drifting about from place to place 
the ragged, unkempt son of former luxury 
strayed into one of the meetings. God met 
him there and soon a letter was speeding its 
way to the old home with the glad news, 
‘Your son who was dead is alive again.” 
To his companions in sin his word was, 
‘You say I’m crazy, but if this is insanity 
I wish it had struck me twelve years ago.” 
Led by his words, his prayers and his 
changed life more than one of them have 
chosen this same “insanity” for themselves. 

At the time of a morning meeting the 
business men were requested to close door 
for an hour that they and their employé 
might attend. One earnest Christian mer 
chant turned his key and begged his clerks 
to go with him to the meeting. They ™ 
fused decidedly, and one with peculiar bit 
terness. But while the Lord was at the 
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meeting He was with the bitter heart as 
well, and the fight grew fiercer as the almost 
interminable hour dragged its slow length 
along. The outcome was as might be ex- 
pected with a dead mother’s piled up 
prayers and a covenant-keeping God on one 
side, and only man’s puny will and a long 
ago vanquished Satan on the other, That 
very night that same clerk, so bitter in the 
morning, was the first on his feet when a 
decision for Christ was called for, closely 
followed by his wife. Today with a happy 
face and still happier heart he assists his 
pastor in evangelistic work in another field. 

The echoes are still being heard. ‘Truly 
the Lord hath done great things for us 
whereof we are glad. 


A FRENOH PRIEST IN HIS GOWN. 


BY REV. ALEXANDER 8. TWOMBLY, D. D., NEWTON, 











, 


* Voiture ici, Monsieur.’ The tourist 
looks at the man who speaks, for the voice 
is not like that of the average cab driver 
of Paris. A pleasant face, expressive eyes 
and a polite manner are not characteristic 
of a French ‘‘ecabby.’’ Accepting the offer 
and entering the open voiture, the order is 
viven to drive about the city to the princi- 
pal places of importance. In these one- 
horse, open vehicles the occupant and the 
driver are near enough for easy conversa- 
tion, and the man on the low box can give 
his “fare’’ all the information he desires 
without seeming to be familiar, but the 
coachman who is well enough informed to 
do this is the rare exception. 

In this case the tourist is at once driven 
from the starting place, Hotel du Louvre, 
to the Notre-Dame, where he is told how, 
in 1X71, the cathedral was desecrated by the 
Communists, and how the busts of Voltaire, 
Rosseau and others once adorned the choir. 
With a strange gesture of contempt the 
sculptured figures of saints surrounding 
one of the recessed portals are pointed out, 
special attention being directed to a saint 
who is carrying his head in his hand. As 
this is only a ride for outside observation 
the tourist declines to enter the cathedral 
and is driven to the Pont-Neuf, where, half- 
way across, stands the equestrian statue of 
Henri L[V., and the driver offers to read the 
Latin inseription for the benefit of his 
patron. Next the voiture stops at the 
Palais du Luxembourg, and the informa- 
tion is tendered that Danton and 
pierre were here contined when the con- 
vention made it a state prison; and so on 
from place to place, from the Hotel Cluny 


Robes- 


to Pere-Lachaisa, this remarkable driver 
couveys the stranger, who is apt to be 


somewhat astonished at the amount of 
information given and the intelligence man- 
ifested by a Parisian hackman. Finally he 
asks the man outright, ‘‘ Are all the cochers 
of Paris like you?” 

Some are,” is the reply. 

“What makes the difference? *’ 

“Why,” answers the map, with a smile, 
‘all have not been priests!” 

You a priest?” 

‘I was one once, but now I am a cocher.” 

On arriving at his hotel the tourist gives 
a liberal pour boire to this driver, tells him 
to come again the next day and seeks out 
some friend who can explain the mystery. 
He learns that many of these humble and 
coarsely-clad drivers have left the church 
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and, for want of other means of livelihood, 
have hired out to drive the little wagonettes 
of Paris. Some of these unfrocked priests 
in their new livery have been only assistants, 
some seminarists, and occasionally some who 
have held higher positions in the churches 
may be found guiding strangers over the 
city, the history and sights of which are 
perfectly familiar to all priests. 





An authentic story, which recently was 
told me by Professor Bertrand, who knows 
some of these cochers well, may illustrate 
the reason and the significance of this 
strange transformation from the altar to 
the coach box. 

A Roman priest in his gown and tri- 
horned hat called on the professor at his 
house in Neuilly-Paris, one evening about 
nine o'clock. The conversation which en- 
sued was as follows: ‘“‘ I beg your pardon for 
coming so late, but I am a Catholic priest 
and you are a Protestant. I do not want 
anybody to see me, and you wiil excuse me 
from giving my name or address. I simply 
want you to weigh well what I am about to 
say.’ The professor at once put the visitor 
at his ease and eagerly listened to a story 
similar to many other experiences which 
had been confided to him. ‘ At the age of 
twelve,’ pursued the priest, “‘ I was given 
to the church by my mother to secure her 
own salvation and mine. From twelve to 
twenty-one years of age I was imprisoned 
first in the smaller and then im the great 
seminaries of the establishment, where I 
learned that black was white and white 
black. When I came of age I was ordained 
priest and am now first canon of the cathe- 
dral. But now I do not believe in the in- 
fallibility or the holiness of the pope. [ am 
rather inclined to believe that the church 
will become truly Christian only when we 
have Jesus Christ for our sole pope and the 
gospel alone for our breviary. 

“If I remain in the church | make my 
dear mother believe that she is saved, but I 
smother my conscience and ruin my soul. 
If I leave the church I kill my mother, and 
as I have no degree from the University of 
France I cannot be a Protestant clergyman, 
or a professor, or a schoolmaster or any- 
thing. As L left my home so early I know 
very little of a layman’s life, I cannot sew a 
coat, make a pair of boots or curry a horse. 
I cannot beg. . . . Of course you cannot ad- 
vise such 2 man and | ask for no material 


aid. My aim is merely to ask you some 
questions and I shal) not wait for your an- 
swers. 


‘*Do you know that there are hundreds of 
priests in a situation exactly like my own? 
Do you know that we have 2,800 vacant 
churches because many seminarists refuse 
the ordination? Do you know that formerly 
our noble and rich families each gave a son 
to the church but that now nearly all our 
priests come from the poorest families of 
the provinces? Do you know that if the 
proposition of some of our deputies to 
oblige all seminarists [theological students] 
to perform military duty for three years 
like other young men were to become a law 
nine out of ten would never return to 
the seminary nor accept ordination, and so 
leave 10,000 Roman churches vacant? ”’ 

The priest then broke out vehemently: 
‘*O you Protestauts! will you be ready when 
that day arrives to fill those 10,000 vacan- 
cies? It is true,’ he continued, more 
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calmly, ‘‘that we have burned your Bibles, 
but have you for that reason no more gos- 
pels? Because we killed many of your pas- 
tors is that the reason your seminaries are 
not full? Because we confiscated your prop- 
erty have you no more money for God’s 
work? Ah! believe me, if we Roman Cath- 
olics had such an opportunity as you now 
have we should at once find men enough 
and millions of francs! France is now pre- 
pared for the gospel and for an evangelical 
church. You say you cannot do very much 
because the French Protestants are few, 
seattered and poer, but cannot you do at 
least more than you are now doing? Have 
the Dutch, the English and the American 
Protestants forgotten that you are their 
brethren? or do they not know the real state 
of things in France? 

‘““Your Huguenots made Brandenburg, 
which made Prussia powerful to lead Ger- 
many and at last to conquer France. How 
is it that German Protestants have forgotten 
this? Our French sailors and our Marshal 
Schomberg aided Holland, your Huguenot 
artisans and merchants carried industries 
and commercial supremacy to England, how 
is it, then, that Dutch, German and English 
Protestants do not give back, for Christ’s 
kingdom, what they have received from 
France? Is not this neglect paramount to 
a crime? Your Huguenots, with the Pil- 
grim Fathers, began in America the most 
sublime history that the wildest imagination 
can conceive. France helped the States to 
win their independence. The Statue of 
Liberty Enlightening the World is a token 
of our sympathy. We are now republicans 
in spite of monarchical Europe, but what are 
those American friends doing for us? 

‘* Let me cite the last lines of a pamphlet 
by an American named Dr. Beard.’ Profes- 
sor Bertrand looked in astonishment at the 
priest, for Dr. Beard had given his paper 
only to Protestants. The priest then pro- 
duced‘ the and ‘* Christian 
America is nobly doing many things, but it 
may be questioned if our country, which 
has reason to remember what aid was given 
in a critical struggle, could do a worthier 
or a grander work than to return this aid 
for the spiritual life of a people needing 
just now to feel our hearts as we felt theirs 
aforetime.”’ 

For a closing word the eager priest cried 
out: ‘“‘ Will nothing make those English, 
Dutch and American Christians feel that 
this is the crisis of the battle, the very nick 
of time for helping France! That is all I 
had to say to you. Good night.’’ And the 
man disappeared, without giving time fora 
word in reply, but his language was so 
deeply graven on the mind of the listener 
that he could give it, as he did to the writer, 
almost verbatim. There can be no doubt of 
the identity ot that priest; he showed Pro- 
fessor Bertrand his name on the list of 
French priests and afterwards it was learned 
that he left the cathedral and went to Swit- 
zerland, perhaps to earn the living he could 
not win (except as driver of a voiture) in 
Paris. Is it strange, then, that the American 
tourist is so often surprised -at the intelli- 
gence of the cocher who drives him through 
the Champs Elysées or along the shady 
avenues of the Bois de Boulogne? The 
other and deeper significance of the priest 
in his gown carries its own suggestions to 
every Christian heart. 


article read: 
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The Home. 
VALENTINE AND ASTERIUS. 


{A legend of Saint Valentine.) 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD, 


Leaning above the legend life of him 
Whom poets love to iamn 
As patron of all lovers fond and true, 
Of old days and of new, 
St. Valentine, I read how faith’s clear ligh 
Rispelled the gloom of night, 
And brought unto a soul before foriorn 
The radiance of Christ's morn. 
High on his throne the laureled Cwsar sat 
Knitting his brows and muttering under breath, 
“IT must not hearken further lest I yield 
And join my voice in worship with this man 
And be the jest of every banquet baard 
And know my name is bandied at the baths, 
‘The emperor bows to Christ!’ That mocking sound 
Would bear too keen a sting. It must not be.” 
He raised an arm wherefrom the purple robe 
Falling revealed a disc of hammered gold, 
Where one sunk ruby shot a sunset ray. 
A guard approached; his face was like a mask 
Whereon there shone no breathing sign of aught 
Save dumb obedience. *‘ Thy charge,” said he 
Who held all Rome within his hollow palm 
As so much water to be spilled at will, 
“ Unto the righteous judge, Asterius, goes; 
His it shall be to chasten.”” From the place 
The prisoner passed, and lo! a sudden cloud 
Obscured the sun. 


Before the justest man 
That meted out the ancient laws of Rome 
Stood Valentinus and upraised his voice 
In fearless praises of the Son of God. 
* Hear thou, O judge,” this dauntiess Christian cried, 
** He whom I worship is the living Light, 
Dispelling darkness, scattering the shades 
Of doubt and error, bringing radiance 
To those that sit in shadow.”’ 


“ Say’st thou so?” 
Asterius asked, ‘‘And in the face of death?”’ 
“Ay!” quoth the intrepid one, “and had this trunk 
Thrice three necks for thy headsman still my tongue 
Should cry as each was severed, hailing Him 
Who bled on Golgotha the living Light.” 


When meet two valiant, trial-tested men, 
Knowing true bravery for more than breath— 
For more than words tossed, wisp-like, on the wind— 
Though lips be dumb each owns the other kin. 
Asterius was moved; such fixed faith 

Eclipsed the pole star. Could the elder gods, 
Supreme on far Olympus, fire the soul 

With such divine devotion? Nay! not they! 

An eager thought had birth within the brain 

Of him, the wisest, justest judge in Rome; 

For in his home there bode a foster child, 

A loving little maid, whose dark, deep eyes 

Had never looked with fondness on a flower, 

Nor any beauty of the glad green earth, 

Nor any glory of the changeful sky. 

This Light, this living Light! Might not a beam 
Shatter the gloom that shrouded her young life? 
A word was spoken and the maiden brought; 
Then turned he on the prisoner: 


“Thou hast said, 
O Christian, that thy Christ sheds living light. 
If on the veiléd eyes of this dear child 
He will let fall an earth-revealing ray, 
Then shalt thou call me brother, for thy Christ 
Shalt be forevermore both thine and mine.” 


One hand toward heaven did Valentinus lift 
And with the other touched the trembling lids 
Of her whose night had never known a dawn, 
While like an inspiration soared his prayer. 
Then—saith the legend— was the shadow rent, 
And on his knees the justest judge in Rome 
Fell with a sob of joy, confessing Christ. 


The solution of the housekeeping prob- 
lem seems as distant as ever and yet women 
welcome all intelligent discussion of the 
subject. There is a notable article in this 
month’s Forum by Frances M. Abbott, who 
attributes many of the difficulties to the 
fact that household service commands no 
respect. It must first be raised to the dig- 


nity which attaches to skilled labor before 
we can hope for competent servants. She 
advocates having more work done outside 
of the house and more co-operative agen- 
cies. These, in general, are the remedies 
proposed by the Columbian Association of 
Housekeepers which has recently become 
incorporated in Chicago. These women are 
taking hold of the problem in a thoroughly 
scientific way and eventually the influence 
of this organization must be felt in Ameri- 
can homes. 


Bishop Brooks’s mother once epitomized 
ina single sentence whole volumes on the 
training of boys when she said to a young 
friend who sought her advice on the man- 
agement of her own son, “‘ There is an age 
when it is not well to follow or question 
your boy too closely.”’, How many parents 
will recognize this period of reserve which 
she describes as the time when the boy 
suddenly becomes silent, withholds all the 
old, frank confidences with his mother and 
is averse to telling her where he is going 
or how long he will be gone. This is the 
critical age when the boy dies and the man 
is born; when his own individuality rises 
up before him and he is dazed and almost 
overwhelmed with the first consciousness 
of himself. But the mother of Phillips 
Brooks wisely discerned this as the time 
when the Creator might be speaking to her 
sons and she could trust them alone with 
Him, certain that all the faithful teaching 
of previous years would not be lost. This 
preliminary training, however, must needs 
be of the highest kind to warrant the re- 
laxing of discipline during the transitional 
years. 


Quite a stir has been created by a rumor 
that the monstrosity known as the ‘‘ hoop 
skirt’ is again coming in fashion, One ed- 
itor jocularly remarks: ‘‘ Imagine a woman 
thus arrayed in a modern flat! If it is in- 
deed to be reintroduced our congested 
methods of life would seem to demand that 
it should be so arranged as to be worn per- 
pendicularly.”’ But it is now stated on 
good authority that women will not be asked 
to disfigure themselves by wearing crino- 
line. The rumor grew out of the radical 
change which is pending in the style of 
making dresses. No more untrimmed skirts 
of light weight, allowing freedom of mo- 
tion, but voluminous folds of material 
weighed down with all manner of adorn- 
ment is the new order. And wherefore, 
pray, this relapse into the senseless fashions 
of the past just as women had emancipated 
themselves into something rational in the 
way of clothing? Because the present styles 
require so little cloth that the European 
manufacturers are being ruined! So they 
have complained to the designers who have 
evolved a fashion which will consume much 
more material. No matter if the health and 
freedom of women are sacrificed so long as 
the coffers of foreign manufacturers are 
kept full. It remains to be seen whether 
American women will be brave enough to 
defy this arbitrary ruling and refuse to load 
down their bodies with a superfluous weight 
of clothing or whether they will meekly 
bow to the mandates of autocratic manu- 
facturers across the water. 

oe 

It is hard for a philosopher to understand 

why football should be called play as long 


as shoveling coal is considered hard work. 
—Ram’s Horn. 


THE VALUE OF TIME. 


BY KATE UPSON CLARK. 








One scarcely wonders at the slow progress 
of civilization when one reflects upon the 
appalling amount of time required for the 
absolutely necessary duties of life. Bacon, 
Dr. Johnson, Emerson and other philoso- 
phers have written many eloquent para- 
graphs suggested by different phases of this 
subject. It would seem as though there 
were literally no time in the lives of the vast 
majority of human beings for any thought 
beyond that for the ‘‘ thing-life’’—the eat- 
ing, the sleeping, the earning and where- 
withal we shall be clothed. That dreaming, 
out of which arise the lofty poem and the 
imaginative tale, the severe and consecutive 
thought which must precede an invention, 
the solution of a great social problem or any 
forward step in progress are utterly out of 
the reach of the mass of mankind. Even 
those who can read and follow the flights of 
the leaders of thought are few. Most of us 
are chained to our wheels and the things of 
the higher life can receive but scant atten- 
tion at our hands. 

In fact, it seems sometimes as though, as 
life becomes more civilized and refined, the 
more time we are forced to give to the ma- 
terial part of us. The papers have only re- 
cently contained amusing sketches of the 
time consumed in the preparation for the 
day of a society belle: the cold bath, fol- 
lowed by a long process of rubbing, the pro- 
tracted attendance of pedicure and manicure, 
the manipulation of the hair, the final ton- 
ing up (or down) of the complexion and the 
donning of the closely-fitting garments—it 
is enough to tire one out only to think of— 
while at the close of the day the hot bath, 
the masseuse, the complicated series of exer- 
cises, up to the petit souper, the opening of 
the perfumed bed and the prescribed ar- 
rangement of the silken pillows, all suggest 
a wearisome routine, exaggerated as the de- 
scription is, which one would almost rather 
die than endure. Amid such vanities there 
is no room for anything but the rankest ma- 
terialism. Truly, ‘ prosperity,’’ with such 
accompaniments, must ‘‘put out unnum- 
bered thoughts.”’ 

But even those of us who try to live sim- 
ply find the hours which we can devote to 
something higher and better than what 
Browning calls ‘“‘mere living’? lamentably 
few. A city man must munch his hasty 
breakfast, rush for a train, absorb the morn- 
ing news and quotations en route and then 
enter heart and soul into his business for 
seven or eight hours or more, with only a 
brief break, perhaps none at all, for lunch- 
eon, then rush again for his car or train and 
get home, tired out, just in time for dinner. 
The evening goes usually to guests, a meet- 
ing of some sort or attending to the odds 
and ends of business. A quiet evening with 
his family is a boon which the average city 
man too seldom enjoys. His time for solid 
reading, conversation or reflection is almost 
none. 

One understands and admires, in watch- 
ing such a life, the state of mind of that 
broker who, after amassing a moderate for- 
tune, invested it in good securities and then 
retired with his family to a little villa in 
a sequestered part of his native State. 
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“There is no time to think in the city,” 
he explained, ‘‘I like to go there some- 
times, but if one wishes to develop his best 
faculties he must live in the country, going 
to the city only for a small part of the 
year.’ Alas! most dwellers in the country 
live as far from an ideal life as their city 
prethren, but the gentleman to whom allu- 
sion has been made has enjoyed an almost 
jdeal existence. After serving his country 
in various public offices, none of which he 
sought, he has settled down to a delightful 
vid age. His children have added much to 
the scientific and literary progress of the 
age. They have lived with their father and 
mother in a beautiful companionship. 

Why do not more men retire from the 
stress of commercial rivalry in this way? 
A great deal has been said of the impro- 
priety of those well to do women who enter 
into active business competition with their 
poorer sisters. If those men who have 
amassed money enough to insure them a 
good support during the rest of their lives 
would cease their struggle to amass more, 
and would devote themselves henceforward 
to higher pursuits, the present fight for 
bread among the very poor would be greatly 
uneliorated, business would probably be 
conducted as ably as now, a great step 
would have been taken toward the settle- 
ment of the social problem and the world 
would be in possession of an_ increased 
thought power, which should push it faster 
than ever before ‘‘ down the ringing grooves 
of change’ toward the millennium. 

In view of this terrible searcity of time, 
and the pressure of work, there is one clear 
duty before every conscientious man and 
It is the encouragement of the 
highest simplicity in living. A homely but 
pertinent illustration of the way in which 
this is even now going on was furnished a 
few days ago when two well to do women 


woman, 


were discussing luncheon parties. 

*T have talked simplicity and talked hos- 
pitality,”’ said one, ‘for years now without 
having the courage to put my ideas into 
practice. Now Lam going to begin. Iam 
going to give a lunch party on Tuesday. 
All I shall serve will be oysters on the half- 
shell, tish sealloped in cups, broiled chicken, 
With peas and a plain salad, ices, plain cake, 
fruit and coffee.” 

“O!” eried her friend, ‘‘do you call that 
simplicity? At my luncheon [ shall serve 
only clam broth—the strong clam juice, you 
know—chops with peas and a plain salad, 
aud no ices, but simply baked apples, hot, 
with sugar sprinkled over them, little cakes 
and coffee,” 

The first speaker insisted that the ex- 
pense of her oysters and fish would be no 
greater than that of the strong clam broth, 
which requires ten clams for each person, 
and that the only item in which her lunch- 
fon Was more expensive than her friend’s 
was in the matter of ices. The friend re- 
torted that, however the expense might be, 
one course was certainly simpler than two, 
so that her point was gained. 

Another consideration which every mother 
should impress upon her children, in view 
of the present pressure of life, is the neces- 
sity of rapid movements in working. It is 
thought by many that quick work is syn- 
onymous with half-done work, but this need 
not be so. Between twe people who 


make a bed or write a letter equally well 


there is usually a disparity of time in 
the performance of the task. The habit of 
‘*dawdling’’ and loitering which character- 
izes many grown-up men and women might 
have been broken up-in childhood by a 
wise and determined mother. It is aston- 
ishing to see the difference in time occu- 
pied sometimes by two women in dressing 
themselves equally well. Just the margin 
of moments which is saved in these small 
ways may make or mar a whole career. 


CONCERNING KINDERGARTEN. 


BY EMILY H. DAKIN. 


The boy of twenty years ago entered school 
with his head already full of the thought that 
it was chiefly a place of discipline and with 
his heart in antagonisin to the teacher's 
authority from tales of the punishments 
inflicted upon ‘‘ naughty”? boys. In many 
cases a well-developed dislike for learning 
had already been acquired from previous 
struggles with the alphabet, a collection of 
arbitrary signs which meant nothing to him. 
When at last, ‘* with shining morning face, 
he crept like a snail, unwillingly to school,”’ 
he was placed upon a hard seat, where he 
must sit repressing his natural activity of 
mind and body, except during the few 
minutes that he stood, book in hand, recit- 
ing his lesson or during the recess. He 
was given at the very start words to spell 
whose meaning he knew not, which were to 
him simply an arrangement of letters the 
sequence of which he must force into his 
head at the risk of going to the foot of the 
class, or being set up before the school as a 
dunce in case of failure. 

Even pictures, which might have cast a 
ray of interest over the dull waste of reader 
and speller, were very few and of an ex- 
tremely low artistic quality. Is it any 
wonder that he came home with the con- 
ception of a cow two inches long, according 
to the picture in his svelling-book? 

Arithmetic offered no more fertile field 
for the activity of his mental powers, It 
was a series of tables to be learned, so 
many (imaginary) apples to be subtracted 
from so many more. Not a hint of form, 
color, music, as things to be studied, not 
a glimpse into the wonderful and fascinat- 
ing life of nature, but a pouring in of words, 
which, if it did not dull the natural powers, 
at least led them to run to waste in ‘‘ naugh- 
tiness.’’ What a contrast to our primary 
schools of today! The change in great part 
is due to the influence of the kindergarten. 

Let us enter a kindergarten and watch 
awhile. The bright faced kindergartner sits 
surrounded by her little ones, conducting 
the ‘‘ morning talk.’’ The children can ex- 
press with voice and hand the prevailing 
thought. There is music and motion. There 
is a subject of conversation. It is one in 
harmony with the season or with the chil- 
dren’s state of mind. Whatevei is upper- 
most in interest is turned and guided to ed- 
ucational ends. Let us fancy that it is 
springtime, and the talk turns upon buds 
and flowers. Here we have the actual thing, 
not words merely, for Harry has planted 
some seeds and they are springing into leaf, 
or Mamie has brought a bunch of fresh 
violets. One mind awakens another in the 
talk on these living subjects. Now the 
children have been sitting long cnough they 
rise and marcb, dance, run—all in order, 
yet in that true freedom which is only to be 


found along the lines of law. Now they 
seat themselves at their tables. The thought 
of the morning is not forgotten, for the 
children take a lively interest in construct- 
ing ‘‘ garden beds”’ of sticks or counters. 
Little lessons on color and form are uncon- 
sciously learned while the child is thus liv- 
ing out his inner life and making that outer 
world of nature his own in so doing. 

This work is again followed by exercise 
in which the children, standing in a ring, 
choose their games. It may be again the 
‘garden beds,”’ or one of the many joyous 
plays of bird and butterfly life among the 
flowers. Here there is no activity suppressed 
but that which infringes upon the Golden 
Rule or the law of order. Every suggestion 
that bears out the morning’s thought is 
acted upon and encouraged. 

Now the little folks run again to their 
tables and, with their busy fingers, produce 
the very form and color or express the 
dominant idea of their previous work. 
After putting away the work and singing 
good-by the happy children run to their 
homes, full of new thoughts, new experi- 
ences, feeling at one with the life of bird, 
butterfly and flower from having lived their 
life in play. Thus we see the child-garden, 
where the natural development of the child 
is fostered and guided to its most healthful 
and beautiful outcome; where the child is 
not regarded as a vase to be filled, but as a 
living plant whose growth must not be im- 
peded but aided to produce the flower. 

But, you may say, does the child really 
learn anything? Would he not know ail 
that he learns here without the kindergar- 
ten? Does he really gain anything of value 
from personifying natural objects? In re- 
gard to what is acquired the kindergartner’s 
attention is not so much turned to that as to 
the manner in which it is aequired. The 
kindergarten is a former of habits. When 
the mind is “like wax to receive and like 
iron to retain’’ is the time for their forma- 
tian, and it is the kindergartner’s hope that 
when achild leaves her care he will, at least, 
have nothing to upnlearn but, on the other 
hand, will have his mind, soul and body 
free to unfold themselves to the best advan- 
tage. In regard to the plays representing 
life, aside from the physical development 
which is induced by them, they are the chief 
means of making the outer world a part of 
the child’s own inner world. In being a 
bird the child is brought at once in sympa- 
thy with bird life; it has a meaning and an 
attraction for him that never would have 
existed had he not spread his own little 
wings or pecked crumbs from the window- 
sill with others of his mates. 

I think I have said enough to lead you to 
see that Froebel’s idea was the development 
of the child in his threefold nature, physi- 
cal, mental and spiritual; that this devel- 
opment is to be secured by guiding the 
natural activities as manifested in play; 
that this play is to be in accordance to the 
law of unity; wherefore the doings of the 
day, and of every day, are connected, and 
the child in his own life lives the life of the 
family, of his fellowmen and of nature. 

It has been said that a kindergartner ought 
to know everything, and there is certainly 
no branch of knowledge, no degree of cul- 
ture, no grace of soul, mind or body for 
which the earnest kindergartner is not thank- 
ful, feeling as she does the responsibility of 
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her influence over these first plastic years 
and looking every morning into the flower 
faces turned up to hers, ready to drink in 
whatever of the good, the true and the 
beautiful she bas to give them. 


i 


HOW THEY MANAGED IN EXETER 
HALL. 


BY ANNIE SAWYER DOWNS. 


Pertinent to the article called A Good Sug- 
gestion, in a recent Congregationalist, is an 
experience of my own in London. I was 
invited to the yearly meeting of the Women’s 
Suffrage Clubs of the whole kingdom, and 
was much elated at the prospect ot seeing 
and hearing many distinguished women 
with whose names and writings I had long 
been familiar. 

Exeter Hall made its usual impression of 
vastness, bareness and extreme ugliness, 
but I took the first convenient seat without 
any apprehension, for, not knowing as much 
of public speaking as now, it never occurred 
to me there might be difficulty in hearing. 
The great space rapidly filled; ushers trotted 
here and there with folding seats, while 
important looking marshals ordered us to 
move up until we could move no longer and 
suffocation was imminent. But I was still 
serene in my ignorance. 

At last the chairman, Lady Jobn Some- 
body, appeared and presumably called the 
meeting to order. I[ thought she must be 
speaking in a very low tone, for while I 
could see her lips move not a sound reached 
myears. Iwas not disturbed; women presi- 
dents in all parts of the world had generally 
been inaudible, and the newspapers had 
told me her name. But when Lady Other- 
body sang a solo and I heard only a con- 
fused murmur I began to wish I was nearer 
the platform and to think how dreadfully I 
should feel if 1 was squeezed and crowded 
the whole evening and could not even hear 
the name of those who spoke. 

But | was soon reassured. The president 
rose again and with a very pleasant smile 
evidently announced aspeaker. ‘Then arose 
a tall, very fat, middle-aged woman, with 
an amplitude of mantle and a supertiuity of 
umbrellas, even in a London May for she 
carried one in each hand. I ‘was in despair. 
Was I never to know who this singular be- 
ing was? 

But no sooner had she stepped to the 
front than a great white cloth placard was 
run up as if by magic directly bebind her 
back. Upon it in large, plain, black letters 
was, ‘‘ Miss Frances Power Cobbe. Subject, 
Why Working Women Should Have Munici- 
pal Suffrage.’ 1 was never more pleased in 
my life and actually managed to hear the 
dear soul once ina great while. That she 
seemed to be a very poor speaker did not 
abate my enthusiasm in the least. All who 
followed were identified in the same way, 
and if I did not hear I certainly saw to my 
satisfaction not only Miss Cobbe but Mis. 
Fawcett, Miss Garrett, Miss Gladstone, Miss 
Bright and many others. 


— 


From all that we know and from experi- 
ence, then, the general opinion is that it is 
not wise to drink too much at mealtime; 
that a moderate quantity of fluid taken does 
no harm but if it is used to wash down 
the food before mastication it does a pos- 
itive injury. In addition it may be stated 
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that very cold water at mealtime ought not 
to be taken by the weakly, though they 
may take it in small quantities at a time 
when the stomach is empty. Hot water 
will be found very beneficial to dyspeptics 
a half-hour or so before eating. It warms 
the stomach, brings more blovd to it, 
cleanses it of foul matter and mucus and in 
many ways produces a good effect.—Herald 
of Health. 


ee 


THAT OLUB OF EIGHT.* 


CHAPTER I, ‘*MAMMY’’ CASSANDRA‘S 
ERRAND. 





BY SARAH PARK. 


The quick little rap at the room door was 
unheard, Millicent Ward was at her writ- 
ing desk, her dark eyes lowered absently, 
her elbows on the crimson velvet and each 
cheek shut in by a rosy palm. She wasa 
rose herself—fresh and fajr as a damask 
bud, 

Softly and hesitatingly the door was 
opened a crack. A_ listening pause fol- 
lowed. There was no sound but the gentle 
snap of the fresh coal on the grate fire and 
the harsh mutterings of the March wind. 
With startled haste a gayly-turbaned head 
and a frightened face appeared round the 
edge of the door. Just then Millicent’s 
murmuring voice broke the silence. 

**What more can I do for that class of 
mine—that ‘club of eight’?’’ she sighed. 
* By what Christian endeavor *’— 

The door flew wide; the old servant 
pushed across the sill and stood up straight 
as a rod, Disapproval clouded her broad, 
motherly face, gleamed from her shrewd, 
coal-black eyes and quivered in vicious little 
wags from the trimly-knotted ends of her 
gorgeous turban. She was a tall, portly 
dame of a fine bronze color and bore her- 
self with the majesty befitting a person of 
weight and domestic responsibility. This 
weight now made itself both felt and heard. 
As she marched in the chair Millicent oceu- 
pied shook portentovsly and all the small 
appurtenances of the desk rattled a sharp 
alarin. 

**Cassandra!’’ exclaimed Millicent, drop- 
ping her hands with a start and turning. 

No abbreviation of the sounding nime 
was ever permitted by its stately owner. 

‘*Dat ‘club ob eight’!’’ echoed Cassun- 
dra, with wrathful directness. ‘*1 ’clar ter 
man it’s ’nough ter make de gray wool on 
my ole head as white as a sheet ob my own 
washin’, Miss Milly. De rapscal’onest set— 
dem boys—an’ you a-growin’ as lean as a rat 
ober ‘em so’8 you carn’ eben hear wif yer 
two years when I knocks—a-skeerin’ de wits 
out ob me as ‘s had de nussin ob you sence 
you war knee high ter a grasshopper, wifvut 
no pap her mammy, ‘cep’ me, ner scarce a 
rel'tib. A poor orphant lill’*— 

**Grasshopper,”’ put in Millicent, laugh- 
ingly and rising. 

‘TL ain’ talkin’ "bout no grasshopper, Miss 
Milly,” said Cassandra, regally. 

**O, L really thought ’— 

‘See yar, Miss Milly.”’ 

She marched to where Millicent stood 
laughing on the hearth rug, offended dig- 
nity, tender réproach and seductive coaxing 
all blendéd in her voice and gaze. 

‘** Dis ’s no larfin’ matter. You'll jes’ kill 
yerse’f *long ob dem rascals an’ sen’ me 
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out’n de warl like a ole plank afloatin’ dow) 
stream wifout no owna. An’ all fer a troop 
ob cussin’, idlin’, smokin’ trash boys dat 
darst name demselbs a club. Miss Milly, 
what on yeth do you want ‘er be at wif’ dem 
*scal’ons, anyhow?” 

‘To make gentlemen of them,” sighed 
Millicent, forlornly. 

‘*Gentlemen! Well! I ’clar ter man!” 

“At least useful, self-respecting boys, 
whose manhood may prove a blessing if not 
a pride to this great city. O, if I only knew 
what to do.” 

‘*Sakes alibe! Dem a pride ’ter Ph’l'del- 
phy!” 

“ There ought to be someway and I ought 
to be able to find it. They are smart boys 
and not devoid of good impulses.” 

“A heap too smart dey is!”’ 

**If Leould only rouse their latent ambi- 
tion, only see the way to do it—the best 
way.” 

** Dey’s no mo’e ‘bition dan so many fleas, 
Miss Milly.” 

Millicent scarcely heard the energetic in- 
terruptions. She was walking to and fro, her 
anxious gaze on the fioor and her dropped 
hands tightly. clasped. Cassandra’s eyes 
rolled after the pretty, slender figure suspi- 
ciously. 

‘*T can never drag them up,” pursued Mil- 
licent, softly, unheedingly, “but in some 
sweet way I might help them up. If I go 
down to them with my heart they might 
choose to take my hand. Then why not try 
the way that tempts me?” 

‘*Bress my soul,’ whispered Cassandra, 
alertly. 

** The experiment might: by its very nov- 
elty rouse new desires and higher hopes 
might prove to be a tiny seed ’*— 

** Miss Milly !”’ 

It was like a shot fired. Millicent faced 
round and stopped as if it had been. 

‘* Miss Milly, ef you’s bouw’ fer sperimen’s 
an’ seeds Ise boun’ ter nip ‘em boff in de 
green bud. Jes’ you wait a minute.” 

‘*Wait?”’ began Millicent, questioningly. 

But Cassandra was already in the hall. 
The next moment she was back. She walked 
with gingerly step and held at arm’s length, 
with gingerly thumb and forefinger, a dis- 
reputable looking newspaper parcel. 

‘*What is it?’’ asked Millicent, rather 
startled. 

** Dynymite!” 
hoarsely. 

She feared the effect of the vibration of 
her natural voice. Involuntarily Millicent 
recoiled. 

“It’s light,’ Cassandra hurried on in the 
same cautious tones. ‘Ob course it mus’ 
be; it goes up so easy, dey say. It smells 
ob mack’rel, too. Piff!”’ 

‘Cassandra, where did you get it?’ asked 
Millicent, a little sharply. 

**Dat’s jes’ it, Miss Milly!—whar? I'd 
fotched it up when you skeert me a-unot an- 
swerin’ ob my knock. So I sot it down 
while I ’vesticated you. Den you riled me 
dat bad ‘bout dem boys dat I clean fergot ’’— 

** Cassandra ’’— 

‘Yes, yes, Miss Milly, I’s a’proachin’ ter 
tell you, eff you'll let me. Dat lilles’ ’scal- 
‘on ob yern, ‘cep one, brung it fer you— 
‘Tommy Logan, Num’er Seben,’ he had de 
brass ter say. An’ jes as 1 gits a good solid 
hol’ ob de pa’ce) he ups an’ sings out ter be 
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keerful or I'd be blowed up, an’ den skeets 
like a shot offen a shovel.” 

“ He was only promising you a scolding— 
warning you to be gentle,” laughed Milli- 
cent, taking the unsavory package and pull- 
ing at the soiled bits of cord. ‘ But what 
can it be?” 

“Suffin you'd bes’ look out fer,’’ said Cas- 
sandra, eye askance and wary foot edging 
nearer the halldoor. ‘‘ Dem stringzes am de 
mos’ dang’ous—Laws a-massey! I knowed 
it! It's a-bustin’!”’ 

The loud, crackling report, frantic shrieks 
and scufiling flight mingled startlingly to- 
gether. The parce! slipped from Millicent’s 
grasp. Three soiled newspapers tumbled 
apart on the hearth rug and with a low cry 
and soft thud that reached Cassandra’s 
listening ear outside the door Millicent 
dropped beside them. 

“0, Miss Milly!’’ wailed Cassandra, shud- 


deringly. No sound answered the half-in- 
audible voice. ‘* Miss Milly! Miss Milly!” 

Still no reply. Love proved stronger than 
terror. She opened the door a minute 


crack, 

“Miss Milly, honey, is you hitted? Is 
youdead? Ef you’s dead, honey dear, tell 
me, an’ I’!] come in right orf.”’ 

A stifled murmur reached her. In frantic 
alarm she introduced the gay ends of her 
turban, and then, fearing to look, shut her 
eyes and quavered piteously, ‘‘ Honey, honey 
dear!”’ 

“Come here, Cassandra,’ faltered Milli- 
cent, 

“You ain’ hitted den?” 

“No,” in faint tones. 

“You ain’ dead, nudder?”’ 

“No, no,” more loudly. 

“You's shur, honey? Yer woice soun’s 

onnat’ ral like—all smofered an’ far orf.”’ 
I want to show you some- 
thing,’ called Millicent, in clearer tones, 
raising her head a moment from the news- 
paper over which she was intentiy bending. 
With her fine bronze color faded to a 
Strange pallor Cassandra obeyed so far as 
wo cast one wild glance within the room. 


“Come here. 
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DON'T LOOK FOR THE FLAWS. 
Don’t look for the flaws as you go on through 
life, 
And even when you find them 
_ Itis wise and kind to be somewhat blind 
And look for the virtue behind them; 
For the cloudiest night has a hint of light 
Somewhere in its shadows hiding; 
It is better by far to hunt for a star 
Than the spots on the sun abiding. 


The current of life runs ever away 
To the bosom of God’s great ocean. 
Don't set your force ’gainst the river’s course 
And think to alter its motion. 
Don’t waste a curse on the universe; 
Don’t butt at the storm with your puny form, 
But bend and let it go o’er you. 


The world will never adjust itself 
To suit your whims to the letter; 
Some things must go wrong your whole life 
long, 
And the sooner you know it the better. 
It is folly to fight with the Infinite, 
And go under at last in the wrestle. 
The wisest man shapes into God’s plan, 
As the water shapes into a vessel. 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
nillaplacectaaie 


Drive thy business, let not that drive thee. 
—Franklin. 


THE OOLUMBIAN STAMPS. 

Our new stamps are the second ‘‘ jubilee 
series’’ ever issued by any country since 
postage stamps first came into use. The 
first were issued by England in 1887 to com- 
memorate the fiftieth year of Queen Victo- 
ria’s reign, and they are still in circulation. 
The Columbian stamps will be continued 
only through the present year and then be 
withdrawn. There is a charitable society 
in Providence, R. I., which deposits a sum 
of money with the postmaster, to be used 
for forwarding all mail matter on which 
postage may be lacking and which other- 
wise would be sent to the Dead Letter 
Office. On each letter or package so for- 
warded is a small printed label giving the 
name of the society which renders this serv- 
ice. In most cases the money is refunded, 
so that the work is self-sustaining. At 
Christmas time the number of favors in 
this line are numerous. 


ee - 
HOW HE WAS OURED. 
An old shoemaker in Berlin had contracted 
a bad habit of breaking his promise as to 
the time when work would be completed. 
Probably as a boy he belonged to the class 
who always reply, ‘‘In a minute,” when 
asked to do anything and then loiter in the 
action or else neglect it altogether. Prince 
Bismarck once took an ingenious way to 
cure the old shoemaker of his fault. Hav- 
ing promised to have a pair of boots ready 
at a certain time the prince sent a mes- 
senger for them. Of course they were not 
ready. At six o’clock the next morning 
another messenger appeared and innocently 
inquired, ‘‘Are Herr Bismarck’s boots ready 
yet?” ‘No,’ was the reply. The man 
went away, but at the expiration of ten 
minutes appeared again asking the same 
question. This went on until the shoe- 
maker was worried into finishing the boots 
quickly. After that he was more careful 
about keeping his word. 


tise ale 
THE ELECTORAL OOLLEGE. 

The electoral college, in the various States, 
is a very solemn and dignified body not un- 
like the Supreme Court, and considerable 
red tape is used in executing its simple 
duties. The Massachusetts college has fif- 
teen members and ex-Governor Long is the 
president. The certificate on which is re- 
corded the vote of the State for presidential 
electors is sent to Washington by a special 
messenger. He is allowed mileage one way 
at the rate of twenty-five cents per mile and 
in the case of the messenger from the State 
of Washington he will receive the neat little 
sum of $782.75. His fare for the round trip 
is $175. A duplicate copy is also sent by 
mail. 

The certificates are usually engrossed on 
parchment and some of them are bequtiful 
specimens of workmanship. This year Ne- 
vada was not satisfied to report her vote on 
ordinary parchment but used solid silver 
plates, one for each of the six members of 
her electoral college. On the face is deeply 
engraved the words: ‘Electoral ballot of 
the State of Nevada.’’ On the reverse side 
are the names of the third party candidates. 
These certificates are remarkably handsome 
as well as valuable. The Washington au- 
thorities pronounced as the finest, four years 
ago, those which came from Massachusetts, 
but this year the Silver State carries off the 
paini. 
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Double the Strength, Half the Price. 


Metcalf’s 


Compound Concentrated Extract of 


Water-White 
Vanilla 


“Ts the only extract of which 
it can be truthfully said that 
it is perfectly pure”—all 
other extracts of vanilla con- 
taining impurities which in 
this extract are wholly re- 
moved. 


Four-ounce bottle( double 
the size of other extracts) 
socents.. Regular size 2 
cents, Either size by ma 
carefully pornes, 10 cents 
additional. 

THEODORE METCALF Co. 

39 Tremont St., Buston. 
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I, MENIER rais- 
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own Plantations in 
Nicaragua. 5 

I. ENIER has! 
his own Sugar Re- | 
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III. MENIER owns 
the Steamers trans- § 
porting the raw pro- & 
duct to his factories "=~ 
in France and Eng- |; 
land. ) 

IV. MENIFR owns | 
over 2000 Employ- 
ees’ Houses, the en- 
tire town of Noisiel, 
near Paris. = 

V. MENIER does his own printing; infact, every- 
thing pertaining to the manufacture of Chocolat 
Menier except wood for cases, nails and foil, is pro- 
duced on his own property. 

Instead of depending upon a dozen different man- 
ufacturers (each looking he profit rather than purity) 
as most cocoa and chocolate makers have to, MENIER 
can and does, with one end in view—viz: the sale of 

hocolat Menier by its real merit~supply the 
world with the finest product and in far greater quan- 


fittes than age 
other house. ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


sample free (name CHOCO LAT 


publication). 
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Nervousness. 
HORSFORD’S Acid Phosphate. 





An agreeable and benefi- 
cial tonic and food for the 
nerves and brain. A remedy 
of the highest value in Men- 
tal and Nervous Exhaustion. 





Trial bottle mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
in stamps. Rumford Chemical Works, 
Providence, R. I. 





CONVERSATION OORNER. 
F you please, dear Cornerers, we 
will begin where we left off last 
~ week and try to finish those 
literary questions. A Bos- 
ton gentleman, an expert 
in historical matters, asks 
for the authorship of a 
poem, published many 
years ago, entitled the 
Parting of the Three 
Friends, beginning: 






When shall we three meet again? 
Oft may glowing hope expire, 
Oft may wearied love expire, 

Oft and death and sorrow reign, 
Ere we three shall meet again! 


It is said to have been sung by three 
Indian students of Dartmouth College 


’ 


‘around this youthful pine” in a ‘‘long- 
Peter Pohquonnoppeet of 
the Stockbridge tribe graduated there in 
1780, but three Indians together at Hanover 
must have be nin ** Moor’s Indian Charity 
School,” when Dr. Wheelock first planted 
it there as ‘‘the voice of one crying in a 
wilderness.’’ Did that tree become the fa- 
in the present college 
park, around which so many Dartmouth 
classes have since sung their parting songs? 
Did the Indians borrow their first line from 
Macbeth? 

More Indians: A lady near Boston asks 
about The Seminole’s Reply, by Colonel 
George W. Patten, U.S. A. I find it in his 
collection of poems, Voices of the Border, 
with a hint that it was ‘‘ founded on facts ”’ 
in the Seminole War in Florida. It can be 
found in Sargeat’s Standard Speaker, but 
in my boyhood was in the older readers and 
was a favorite piece for declamation. I dis- 
tinctly remember getting very eloquent—or 
grandiloquent—over it on the ‘’cademy”’ 
platform one Wednesday afternoon: 


Blaze with your serried columns! 
I will not bend the knee; 

The shackle ne’eragain shall bind 
The arm which now is free! 


(1 wonder if my old schoolmate is living 
at whom I fiercely pointed as I shouted, 
‘*the pale-face I defy”’?) I thought of this 
declamation years afterwards when in the 
ancient coquina fort at St. Augustine (San 
Marco) the old sergeant showed me the cell 
from which Coacooche (or Wildcat), a Sem- 
inole chief, escaped, letting himself down 
into the moat. He was afterwards recap- 
tured, and I think it was his speech to Gen- 
eral Worth that suggested the poem. Now 
that so many clubs are studying early Amer- 
ican history it is well to learn all we can 
about the aboriginal people with whom our 
ancestors had so much to do—not always in 
the most agreeable way. Parkman’s Half 
Century of Conflict is a reliable and intensely 
interesting account of those times, Drake’s 
Indian History for Young Folks is the best 
book for them and Jolly Good Times ona 
Farm (referred to last week) has ‘Indian 
stories ’’—true ones—for the still younger 
folks. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I often find in the Conver- 


sation Corner items that I wish to know. 
When a child I learned a song beginning, 


Jesus loves me, this I know, 
For the Bibie tells me so. 


Can you give me the rest of it? Iama teacher 

in a primary school and would like to teach 
the children to sing it at our devotions. 
Yours truly. 

She will find the hymn in Dr. Robinson’s 

Calvary Songs and in Happy Voices, with- 

out the author’s name. I am glad of this 


loved bower.”’ 


mous “old pine” 
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young teacher's proposition. Nothing could 


be more fitly taught the children of any 
schvol than the great, though simple, fact 
that Jesus Christ loves men. Was not that 
the secret of the power of Phillips Brooks— 
who is followed to his burial today by the 
affectionate, grateful sorrow of greater mul- 
titudes of all classes of people than would 
have been the case with any other man 
in Massachusetts—that he believed and 
preached and showed to all ‘the love of 
God in Jesus Christ our Lord?” You re- 
member that this was the way he explained 
religion to Helen Keller in his beautiful let- 
ter to her a year or two ago: ‘‘ Jesus came 
into the world on purpose to tell us about 
our Father’s love. . . . and, Helen, He loves 
men still and He loves us, and He tells us 
that we may love Him.”’ I heard Dr. Paton, 
the venerable missionary to the New Heb- 
rides, a few days ago—be sure and hear him 
also if you have the opportunity—and this 
seemed to have been his secret, too, in all 
his labors and sufferings and successes 
among the lowest tribes of men, that Jesus 
Christ loved them and would care for him 
as His servant. ; 

I have had on my table for a month a 
beautiful little story of Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale, which he kindly sent to the Corner. 
It begins in this curious way: “I always 
give myself a Christmas present.’’ This 
suggests the last, and the largest, literary 
item—I hope there is room for it. I gladly 
made room for it in my library, to which 
it was a present—a Christmas present in- 
deed, although one part of it has only just 
arrived. What is it? The Century Diction- 
ary! The shelves for it came from Ohio, 
where all those ‘‘ Danner”’’ revolving book- 
cases are mAnufactured, having waited for 
an extra ‘‘adjustable leaf’’ to be added, 
on which my Webster’s International can 
always lie open, just at the right hight. 
On the other leaf either of the six volumes 
of the Century can be placed, according to 
the word to be looked for. While, of course, 
this does not take the place of Webster, 
it is something more than a dictionary—in 
many things an encyclopedia. I began to 
read it last night, finishing the first tyo 
pages—all on A, and I never knew that so 
much could be learned about a single letter, 

Ought I not to be very grateful to the 
giver? Lam. Who was he? Your answer 
is above. I? Yes, and you can give your- 
self one if you will do as I did, and wait 
aslong. This is the story. When I was a 
boy—I suppose I should say a young man 
—l put ten dollars ($10) in a savings bank 
at a distance from my home, with the re- 
solve to keep it there along time. I have 
often wanted it, I have sometimes spent all 
other funds, but have left this untouched. 
Not long ago it occurred to me that we all 
needed a Century Dictionary! I got it and, 
singularly enough, the amount in the Brat- 
tleboro Bank paid for the dictionary, the 
case and the freight—and I have seventy- 
five cents left. (What shall we do with 
that?) Now if you know the price of the 
‘*Century”’ and of the case, you can reckon 
the interest—compound, remember—and tell 
how long it is since I was a boy! It is a 
good illustration of the remarkable increase 
of money at interest and so of the advan- 
tage of saving small sums. To the wise 
boy this word will be sufficient! 

Mr. MARTIN. 
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The Sunday School. 


Lesson FOR F xe. 19. Neh. 4: 9-21. 
REBUILDING THE WALL. 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 








Nehemiah is altogether one of the manliest 
characters in the Old Testament. He did a 
great work in reconstructing the civil govern- 
ment of Judah so that it became again a nation, 
rising for a brief period even into independ- 
ence. Like our Washington he became the 
hero of his country in its new beginning. 
His achievement, too, is the supreme object 
of interest in his time, because he laid the 
foundations of the civil organization in which 
Christ appeared. But his work, I think, de- 
serves special attention as illustrating the 
personal elements of success in serving God. 
These are: 

1. Consecration to service [v. 9]. He had 
chosen his work and believed himself to have 
been divinely called to do it. His business 
was to rebuild the walls of Jerusalem, the 
city of his fathers’ sepulchers. He, and those 
under him, prayed to God, and provided 
against defeat from perils without, These are 
the initial steps in consecration—recognizing 
and accepting a work to do for God, appealing 
to Him for help to do it, seeing and guarding 
against obstacles in the way of doing it. To 
every one the work which he finds himself 
divinely called to do is a great work, worthy 
of his highest devotion and his greatest 
strength. To some Nehemiah has seemed to 
be an egotist. But this very consciousness of 
the greatness of his work saved him from 
many dangers and insured his success. It 
won for him permission from his king to go to 
Jerusalem. It gained for him the confidence 
of those under him. It kept him from falling 
into the traps set by his enemies. It became 
his motto, ‘I am doing a great work, so that 
I cannot come down.” It gave him courage 
to face difficulties. His constant thought was, 
“Should sucha man as I flee?’’ This Oriental 
pasha, fired with fervor for the city of his 
fathers and filled with a consciousness of 
doing a great service for God, is a worthy 
model for every young man. And, great as 
the work seemed to him, now that we know 
that he was building a nation, in the midst of 
those great perils, in which God would mani- 
fest Himself to the world in human form, does 
it not seem that his dim knowledge made him 
put much too tow an estimate on his service? 
May not our work take on a far higher signifi- 
cance than now appears when we shall look 
back on it from knowing its results ? 

2. Opposition [vs. 10-12]. As soon as Nehe- 
miah showed that he meant business difficul- 
ties arose, and the most formidable were pre- 
sented by those from whom he had the most 
reason to expect support. The Jews who 
lived around the city objected because there 
was so much rubbish to clear away. They 
claimed to be champions of the working men 
who were overtaxed. The Jews who lived 
hear the open enemies of the movement kept 
urging their neighbors who had joined in the 
work of rebuilding to quit and return home, 
telling them over and over that their enemies 
would pounce on them and kill them if they 
did not. Then the open adversaries kept plot- 
ting, and tidings kept coming to Néhemiah 
that they meant to surprise him and kill his 
men and stop the work. 

Whoever expects to succeed in reforming 
himself or society must be prepared to meet 
Opposition. The indifference of some who 
ought to be most interested, the faint-heart- 
edness of others and intimidation from yet 
another class must be met, as well as the 
plots of acknowledged foes. If we would be 
om wiki we must gird up our loins to 
, vu, we shall find no persons more 
n the way than those who want to do good 


without fighting evil, unless it be those who 
have grown so bitter in fighting evil that they 
fight everybody who does not share their 
spirit. Nehemiah kept an open channel of 
communication between himself and God, 
kept his one purpose of upbuilding steadily 
before his eyes and carefully measured the 
number and strength of his opponents. 

3. Motives [v. 14]. Nehemiah first inspired 
the people with his own courage and enthusi- 
asm. He believed that God had sent him to 
build Jerusalem. He was sure that the work 
was of the greatest importance, and he made 
the nobles, the rulers and the rest share his 
zeal. ‘‘Be not ye afraid of them,” he said. 
One man who has confidence in God and who 
knows just what he wants, having the welfare 
of others at heart, can accomplish wonders. 
Hundreds are ready to follow where one is 
ready to lead. In most communities, even 
where evil forces rule, the majority of the 
people want good government and upright 
living, but they do not realize their strength. 
They lack wise, patient leadership. Noble 
opportunities await men who lean on God and 
expect that the right will win. 

Nehemiah wisely arranged the forces at his 
command. His whole plan is described in 
v. 9. He made his prayer to God and pro- 
vided against surprises. He appealed to his 
followers to remember the power of God who 
was on their side. He appealed to them to 
remember their families, whose safety de- 
pended on them. He put the families of the 
builders near to them as they worked, so that 
they need not be anxious for the absent and 
so that they might realize what they had at 
stake. We need all the safeguards which 
God has provided to keep us true. Faith in 
Him, love of country, domestic affections—all 
these are defenders against evil and inspirers 
to holy living. Our social life is imperiled by 
irresponsible people. Men and women with- 
out church affiliations, who do not pay taxes 
and have no homes, are usually of little use to 
the community which they burden and often 
are dangerous to it. Most of those who from 
choice swell the boarding house population 
hang a dead weight on the body politic. They 
have little or nothing to inspire noble mo- 
tives. With such men Nehemiah could never 
have rebuilt Jerusalem, nor is there hope that 
by them modern cities will be reformed. 

4. Methods [vs. 15-22]. Nehemiah set every 
man in a definite place and gave him a defi- 
nite work. One-half the people stood on 
guard, the other balf built the wall. The 
officers stood behind them all to direct the 
work. But those who worked were also pre- 
pared for resistance on the instant. He also 
arranged signals, so that if an attack should 
be made at any one point he could quickly 
mass defenders at that place. He kept a 
trumpeter beside him and watched vigilantly 
the whole fortification. He arranged for all 
the workmen to lodge within the walls, to 
guard against night attacks and to begin work 
with the dawn. 

With consecration, courage and energy this 
young hero combined ceaseless vigilance. 
With all his other splendid qualities he might 
have failed disastrously if he had allowed his 
faith in God to weaken his confidence in him- 
self. The successful leader must turn to God 
as if everything depended on Him and labor 
as if everything depended on himself. Good 
men as often fail by throwing their own re- 
sponsibilities off on God as by taking His re- 
sponsibilities on their own shoulders. 

5. Toil [vs. 21-23]. There were no idle hours 
for this company of builders by day or by 
night. The leaders set the example which 
they asked the rest to follow. None of them 
undressed to sleep. They carried their bur- 
dens constantly. The student should read the 
whole account from the fourth through the 
sixth chapter to understand the difficulties, 
the opposition and hostility which harrassed 


Nehemiah and to appreciate the splendid gen- 
eralship which in fifty-two days completed a 
wall perhaps four miles in length, #trong 
enough to protect the city and give it again 
the position of a fortress. 

Only a man trained to habits of thorough 
and persistent work can be depended on in 
such an emergency as this to which the gov- 
ernor of Jerusalem was called. The great 
achievements of men are often included within 
brief periods, and it sometimes seems as if 
their success was the result of good fortune. 
But their good fortune was because of their 
diligence, that had passed from a habit into an 
essential element of character. 

6. Trust. Through all this story of struggle 
and victory runs a thread of silver binding all 
the work to God. Inthe beginning Nehemiah 
prayed. When the king gave him an oppor- 
tunity to make his request to go and build 
Jerusalem he took that as an answer to prayer 
and prayed again [Neh. 2: 4]. He regarded 
his work as ‘‘ what my God put into my heart 
to do for Jerusalem.’””’ When he proposed to 
build he told his followers of “ the hand of my 
God which was good upon me,” and on the 
strength of that assurance they said, ‘‘ Let us 
rise up and build.’”’” When they began the 
work he led them in prayer. When he would 
strengthen their courage he exhorted them to 
‘remember the Lord.” When their enemies 
were thwarted he said that “‘ God had brought 
their counsel to naught.’”” When danger threat- 
ened he said to all the people, ‘‘ Our God shall 
fight for us.’’ 

This lesson is a simply told story of one of 
the greatest achievements of Jewish history. 
It was undertaken by Nehemiah with the con- 
viction that it was divinely imposed upon 
him. He carefully measured the situation, 
took wise account of opposing elements, ap- 
pealed to the motives of his followers which 
would best rouse their manhood, planned 
statesmanlike methods for carrying on the 
work, gave his whole being to the accomplish- 
ment of it till it was completed and kept an 
unfaltering confidenee inGod. No one accept- 
ing his life work from God in this spirit and 
carrying it forward in these ways can fail. 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 


BY MISS LUCY WHEELOCK. 





Make a drawing of a broken wall and ask 
what the trouble is with it. Let the children 
tell you about the city with ruined walls and 
gate. Ask for the name of the man who was 
praying for Jerusalem. Where was he? Let 
some one come to the board and show the rela- 
tive positions of Shushan and Jerusalem. 
Could Nehemiah’s prayer reach to Jerusalem ? 
Change the broken wall on the board to a 
good wall. This tells you what happened in 
Jerusalem. The wall was rebuilt. How? 
What is necessary for a wall? Let the chil- 
dren tell you—stones and mortar and men to 
work. But something else was necessary—the 
will to work. And this came through Nehe- 
miah’s prayer. The answer was long in com- 
ing, four months, but Nehemiah did not stop 
praying. Make a word picture of the inter- 
view with the king when Nehemiah’s sad 
countenance revealed the burden of his heart. 
Be sure to emphasize the prayer before the 
answer was made tothe king. Because of this 
silent prayer the right thing was said and Ne- 
hemiah was Sent to rebuild the walls of Jeru- 


salem. Change the oft-repeated injunction, . 


‘“* Think before you speak ”’ to “‘ Pray before you 
speak.’’ Picture the long journey of Nehe- 
miah to the city of his people, his midnight 
ride around the ruined walls, hig talk with the 
rulers and then the busysgere when the, bupill- 
ing began. Add to tip ‘sectin ¥ wall on 
the board as you tall, Dit leave a part uff! 
ished. Draw above word, a ‘Spear, a 
shield and a bow. 
made, 
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There were enemies. Who? Did Nehemiah 
pray for help again? Yes, and he set a watch 
against them. Pray and watch, that was his 
motto. Describe the building as it went on 
after this threatened attack, every man work- 
ing with his weapon at his side. But the wall 
was finished. What builtit? Write upon your 
finished sketch prayer, work and above among 
the weapons pray, watch. Would prayer alone 
have built the wall or watching alone? Who 
has told us to watch and pray? Make the ap- 
plication very plain. What building has God 
given us to do? Do we have any enemies? 
What? What must we do? What weapons 
have we? Prayer gives us the shield of faith. 
(Write faith upon the shield.) The Word of 
God is called the sword of the Spirit. We 
must use that. God gives us our weapons. 
He gives us helpin answer to our prayers, but 
we must work and wateh and pray. 

THE OHURCH PRAYER MEETING. 


Topic, Feb. 12-18. Christ’s Welcome to the 


Inquirer. Matt 7: 7-12; Mark 10: 17-22; 
John 3: 1-3, 9-14. (See prayer meeting edi- 
torial.) 


—_ 


Y. P. 8. 0. B. 


PRAYER MERTING. 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 


Topic, Feb. 19-25. Hindrances. How to 
Meet Them. Neh. 4: 9; Phil. 4: 13. 

The record of human progress would be a 
short and barren one if obstacles had not lain 
athwart the path of advancement in every 
sphere of activity. What if men had been 
content to sit down in despair before the ap- 
parently impassable sea? Whatif nointrepid 
spirit had arisen who would not permit it 
forever to hinder his ambition? The moment 
the brave explorer launched out upon it he 
found that it held him up. He learned, too, 
that the very winds which at first sight seemed 
to beat him back could be made to speed him 
on his journey. For years men shuddered in 
the presence of the sudden and erratic and 
deadly displays of electricity. Not until our 
own century has this subtle force been har- 
nessed and made to serve diverse uses. For 
many a boy the struggle to gain an education 
has proved the spur to attaining a prize which 
more fortunate youths fail to win. What to 
some of his advisers seemed in the case of 
Phillips Brooks an insuperable objection to 
preaching the gospel he turned to account, 
and, instead of proving an impediment, it was 
the secret of his rapid and forceful delivery. 
I met once out on the plains of Wyoming, far 
from human dwelling, a wagon occupied by 
two men both of whom had lost their legs, 
one by a railroad accident and the other by 
freezing. They had drifted into each other’s 
company and, in order not to be a burden to 
themselves and the community, they estab- 
lished a kind of pedlar’s business, riding about 
from town to town with their notions and 
earning thereby a comfortable living. It was 
the best illustration I ever encountered of the 
old proverb, ‘‘ Where there’s a will there’s a 
way.” 

Let us not bewail, then, the hindrances in 
our way. Let us remember that they are 
common to the best of Christians, and that 
we are not merely to accept them with Chris- 
tian resignation but we are to make them 
servants and ministers of good. You think 
you would be a pretty decent Christian were 
it not for your warm temper. But there is ne 
objection to a temper provided you are its 
master and not it yours. Properly held in 
leash it may become mighty for righteousness. 
Your busiuess situation is not favorable tc 
the growth of piety. But ifit is not a dishon. 
orable vocation it may afford you points ot 
contact with non-Christians and opportunities 
for dropping the gospel seed which those 
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whose surroundings are more agreeable miss 
altogether. Doubts and intellectual difficul- 
ties hinder you. But many a man has 

Fought his doubts and gathered strengtb. 

Thus he came at len 

To find a stronger faith his own. 

You find a lack of sympathy in your Chris- 
tian life, and even criticism on the part of 
those under your own roof. All the more in- 
centive to walk circumspectly so that your 
good works may glorify your Fatherin heaven 
and put to shame their jibes and sneers. A 
great temptation confronts you daily. But if 
the dread lest you should yield drives you 
often to the cross for succor it may prove the 
means of your salvation. Hindrances are not 
the messengers of Satan te buffet us but God’s 
angels sent to do his bidding. 

Parallel verses: Num. 13: 30; Ps. 119: 165; 
Prov. 3: 21-23; Matt. 16: 23-26; 18: 7-9; 26: 41; 
Luke 11: 52; John 16: 33; 17: 15; Acts 8: 36; 
Rom. 12: 21; 14: 13; 1 Cor. 8:9; 9: 12; 16: 13; 
Gal. 5:7; Eph. 6: 11, 18; Phil. 4: 6,7; 1 Thess. 
2: 18;5:6; Jas.5:13; 1 John 2:10; 4: 4;5:4,5; 
Rey. 3: 21. 


NOTES, 

At the dedication of the new edifice of the First 
Church, Newark, N.J.,an evening was given up to 
Christian Endeavor.——A State song for Massachu- 
setts delegations to conventions is desired. Contri- 
butions submitted for consideration may be sent to 
Mr. Charles N. Goodrich, Room 12, 75 State Street, 
Boston. 

Dr. Clark’s reception in Japan was most enthusi- 
astic. The way had been well prepared by Mr. 
Arthur T. Hill, the Christian Endeavor superintend- 
ent for Japan and business agent of the American 
Board, who had widely circulated copies of the con- 
stitution. At Osaka a conference of more than fifty 
missionaries of different denominations was ad- 
dressed by Dr. Clark. Within ten days he addressed 
twenty-one meetings of girls’ schools and boys’ 
schools, evangelists and Bible women. Nine meet- 
ings during two and one-half days were arranged by 
his college classmate, Rev. J. H. Pettee of Okayama. 
Especially warm was the welcome given at a public 
gathering for the purpose at Kobe. 

iedigpeceiidialies piecing 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
OUR OWN WORK AND WORKERS. 


Rey. O. H. Gulick of the Japan Mission 
is visiting the Hawaiian Islands where he 
was born and grew to manhood and where he 
held his first pastorate, remaining there till 
1870. The Hawaiian Board has sent a request 
to the A. B. C. F. M. for the retention of Mr. 
Gulick among them as a missionary worker. 
It could not be granted, however, for he can- 
not be spared from Japan. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Gulick’s leave of absence has been extended 
six months and he is permitted to use the 
added time for work in the Sandwich Islands. 
He comes to America in February but after 
his visit in this country will probably return 
there for the allotted time. 

The year the W. H. M. A. was started a 
sum of money was contributed by an unknown 
donor to educate a colored girl who should 
subsequently become a missionary to Africa. 
Year after year has gone by without finding 
just the right candidate, but at last the choice 
has fallen upon an earnest young woman who 
is being educated at Straight University. She 
has recently written a grateful letter to the 
society in which she says: ‘I am eager to 
receive an education that I may be well pre- 
pared to do the work that I am so anxious to 
accomplish. My chief object is to go to my 
own people in Africa.”’ 

A unique gift from a Greek Christian in 
Turkey has recently been received by the 
treasurer of the American Board. It is a 
draft for an amount equivalent to $1,320 in 
our currency, one-third to be used for what- 
ever purpose the Board may desire and the 
remaining two-thirds for specified objects in 
Turkey in the direct line of our missionary 
work, This man became a Christian some 
years ago while at Constantinople, and has 
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suffered protracted persecution for his faith, 
Since his conversion he has done much evan. 
gelistic work at his own expense. 

The first of January there was opened jy 
Oberlin, O., a new building, which is to be. 
come a home for the daughters of home mis. 
sionaries and other young women of limited 
means who find it hard to get a college edy. 
cation. The building is called the “Lon 
Cottage ” after its principal donor, Mrs. E, w. 
Lord, who is connected with the women’s de. 
partment of the college. It is a comfortable, 
pleasant house with accommodations for forty 
young women. They can obtain rooms and 
board for $2.50 per week. This will doubtless 
make possible the thorough training of many 
a future home missionary. 


In a recent communication from Mr. Clark, 
written at Prague, he says: “‘ Please tell your 
readers not to be disheartened about Bohemia, 
The persecution referred to in your issue of 
Dec. 22 is not extensive. It is limited to one 
county. Unfortunately the word ‘county’ 
was read in Boston as ‘country.’ Persecu. 
tion is doing us good. Next month we shall 
organize a new church in the very county 
where the opposition is greatest. That will 
be the tenth Congregational church in Bohe. 
mia. The first was organized in my house in 
1880. Since Christmas we have received four. 
teen new members into three of our churches. 
The year 1892 was one of the best this mission 
has seen. The growth in membership was 
twenty-five per cent., and the increase in the 
contributions of the people here was also 
twenty-five per cent. Keep on praying. God 
will help us to hold the fort.” 

THE WORLD AROUND. 

The missionary enterprise of the Society of 
Friends in India, started twenty-six years 
ago, is being prosecuted with much vigor. 
Work was originally carried on successfully 
at Benares and Jabalpur for eightyears. Sub- 
sequently missions were established with suc. 
cess in three or four other towns and districts, 
and nineteen English Friends are now resid 
ing at those stations. The Friends have also 
missions in China and Madagascar. 

After long-standing differences it is refresh- 
ing to note the signs of approaching reconeil- 
iation between the British and Foreign Bible 
Society and the Baptists in Great Britain. 
The society, it is stated, has offered to print 
the translation of the Bible into the language 
of the people of the Congo made by Rev. 
W. H. Bentley, on the condition that after 
the Congo word for “ immersion,’ and as often 
as it occurs, they should insert in brackets the 
word “ baptize,’ and the Baptist Bible trans 
lation and missionary societies have assented. 
A similar concession has been made in the case 
of the sacred Scriptufes in Oriya. 

The Sandwich Islands have a large popula 
tion of immigrants, among three classes of 
whom important mission work is carried on. 
The Chinese mission is much the oldest, the 
Japanese ranks next and the Portuguese mit 
sion is the latest. All three are successful 
and promising but in the Chinese mission the 
work has assumed much larger proportions 
than in the others. The Friend of Honolulu, 
in an encouraging article on Chinese Christian 
progress, refers to the large new addition # 
the Chinese church in that city as a proof of 
its growth and prosperity. The entire ¢ 
penses of the addition, including a new orga, 
have been met mainly by the Chinese them 
selves. 

The natives of Alaska might well put us# 
shame in the matter of contributions to bom 
missions. Some native women, members 
the Presbyterian Church at Sitka, brought — 
the church officers a number of baskets 
they had made as their contribution to hom 
missions. The sale of these baskets fr 
nineteen dollars. This native church at Sith 
reports 338 communicants. 
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Literature. 


BOOK BEVIEWS. 
REVELATION AND THE BIBLE. 


The author of this volume, Rev. R. F. Hor- 
ton of Hampstead, London, is one of the most 
scholarly and eminent among the English 
Congregational ministers who are passing 
out of young manhood into middle life. His 
earlier book, Inspiration and the Bible, made 
him known widely, and was regarded by 
many as an example of destructive criticism. 
The present work naturally follows the other 
and is an attempt, if not to construct, at least 
to define and explain, so as to buttress fatth 
in any in whom it may have been weakened 
by the earlier book. It is not an apology for 
that, however, but an endeavor to show why 
the author’s views are not dangerous but 
rather sound, scholarly and helpful to true, 
intelligent piety. 

The author offers a classification and an 
examination of the books which form the 
Bible in the order assigned to them by the 
higher criticism, and ‘essentially the same 
method is applied throughout. First, the con- 
clusions of the higher critics, so far as Mr. 
Horton regards them as proved, are stated, 
often with a brief outline of the arguments 
which have caused them to be reached. Sec- 
ondly, it is sought to point out the purpose of 
each book, the precise amount and character of 
the revelation made in it by God tomen. It 
is claimed that the actual contents of such a 
revelation are not affected by disputes about 
the authorship or date of the book in which it 
is made, and that in estimating the degree or 
quantity of a revelation comparison should be 
made, ‘not so much with the finished results 
of revelation which are before us in the New 
Testament, as with the notions, beliefs and 
practices which existed so far as we know 
among contemporary, and especially contigu- 
ous, peoples.”’ 

Mr. Horton indorses heartily the more im- 
portant positions taken by the higher critics, 
and assumes somewhat more positively than 
may be wise that no genuine and expert 
Biblical scholars now remain unconvinced 
that these conclusions ars final. He accepts 
the consequences frankly and, in our judg- 
ment, fails to bestow sufficient attention upon 
some points which certainly need more dis- 
cussion before his views about them can be 
considered established. An instance is the 
apparent indorsement by Jesus of the inspira- 
tion of the Old Testament in a sense quite 
unlike that in which the author would admit 
itto be inspired. He believes in the miracu- 
lous, but rejects many of the alleged miracles. 
Here we can indicate his position best by a 
citation: . 

Now men who to the present day do “ not 
so much as know that there is a Holy Ghost”’ 
pass lightly over the whole book [Acts] and 
relegate it to the region of fable, because it is 
a record of the miraculous. But it is for this 
very reason that we assign it a place in his- 
tory... . The baptism of the Spirit is no mir- 
acle of a bygone age, it is a miracle of today. 
Today assembled disciples, and often disciples 
in solitude and isolation, receive the mighty 
impact of the Spirit. Today they speak simple 
words which break like a mighty rushing 
wind over assemblies of men and shake the 
stubborn will, the hardened heart, the dead- 
ened conscience of the godless. Today more 
things are wrought by prayer than the world 
cares to understand. Today every mission 
field has its own story to tell of events which 
are In every essential respect identical with 
those which are recorded im the Acts of the 
Apostles . . . The miracles are not for the pur- 
pose of convincing unbelievers, they are the 
outcome of a faith in God which has already 
been otherwise established; but it is only stat- 
'ng a simple fact to say that authentic and un- 
questioned missionary literature ... teems 
with events which are miraculous in the only 
sense in which any of us wish to maintain the 
reality of miracles—that is, events which ad- 
mit of no other explanation than that God acts 
immediately and eeeny in and for His 
people when they are engaged in carrying on 


the work which He gives them to do. But 
. +. nO present day experience gives us any 
example of a man being spirited away from 
one place to another as Philip was, or of dead 
people being brought to life, as Lydia and Eu- 
tychus were, or of the sick being healed by 
contact with cloths and garments, as is de- 
scribed in the Acts [pp. 281-3]. 

Mr. Horton is too much, and rather inconsist- 
ently, inclined to apply the test of “ present 
day experience.”’ He accepts the resurrection 
frankly but passes over the incarnation. He 
declares most of the miracles ascribed in the 
Gospels to Jesus to have been possible if not 
probable and perhaps inevitable. Jesus he 
holds to have been a supernatural being, a 
unique, and the great, revelation of God. The 
Gospels are historical witnesses to Him. 
Their revelation consists of the picture which 
they present of Him. They are verified by 
Him, not He by them. They are neither ver- 
bally nor infallibly inspired but the truth of 
their portrayal of Him is proved by the fact 
that He is alive, active and recognized among 
men now precisely as they have declared that 
He would be. In a word, Mr. Horton claims 
that the Biblical books are not infallibly in- 
spired but 

the long history stands out as history; the au- 
thentic word of the Lord delivered to prophets 
maintains its authenticity. ... Christ is not 
disproved. Witnessed by trustworthy con- 
bere | books, He is still more effectually 
witnessed by Himself and by the actual and 
srovable manifestation of Himself in us who 
velieve. ... If we are left with our eyes in 
some degree averted from the Book, it is only 
that they may be the more concentrated on 
the Person [p. 404]. 

We agree with the author that the supreme 
revelation made by the Bible is the progres- 
sive revelation of God. Undoubtedly, too, 
Jesus Christ is above the Bible. It depends 
upon Him, not He upon it. But the recogni- 
tion of these truths long antedates the higher 
criticism. Moreover, they do not involve as 
consequences all which Mr. Horton seems to 
understand to follow from them. He argues 
convincingly that to surrender the inspiration 
of the New Testament, for instance, need not 
involve loss of faith in Christ as the divine 
Son of God and Redeemer of men. Of course 
it need not. But that the New Testament is 
no more inspired than Paradise Lost or Xeno- 
phon’s Anabasis, which is practically his po- 
sition, does not follow. It is an assumption 
and one which he is very far from justifying. 
It is also an assumption which he makes by 
implication, at any rate, that the Gospels, if 
not inspired verbally, or infallibly, necessarily 
are not otherwise inspired than any honestly 
meant history. 

Mr. Horton is reverent and means to be 
candid. He has done valuable service in this 
volume, not only in setting forth clearly the 
reasonings and conclusions of the school of 
criticism with which he is allied, but also in 
demonstrating the stability of certain essen- 
tial Christian truths against possible and sharp 
attack, and in magnifying the person and 
work of Christ. But he appears to be out on 
the picket line of inquiry rather than even in 
the vanguard of the army of Biblical scholars 
who are as earnest, honest and able as he. To 
admit that some mistaken claims have been 
made about the Bible, which claims ought to 
be and must be abandoned, does not involve so 
extensive a change of front as he declares. In 
our judgment many of the most competent Bib- 
lical experts will refuse to be shut up to his 
alternatives and will fortify a position much 
nearer traditional lines in important respects 
than his own. [Macmillan & Co. $2.00.] 


OTHER RELIGIOUS BOOKS. 


Prof. H. B. Ryle’s The Early Narratives of 
Genesis [Macmillan & Co. $1.00] urges that 
scientific and archeological discoveries have 
made it necessary to abandon the traditional 
exegesis of the first eleven chapters of Gen- 
esis. Probably few now will deny this, but 
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there will not be so general a consent to his 
attitude in regard to the inspiration of Gene- 
sis, which is nearly the same as that of Mr. 
Horton, just described. He holds “ that the 
contents of books of Scripture are the result 
of patient labor and arduous research. over- 
ruled for the divine purpose and guided 
by the Holy Spirit.” But he seems to re- 
gard them as inspired, when he comes to 
discuss details, only in the same sense in 
which a biography of Lincoln or Spurgeon 
or a narrative of travel and exploration, 
such as some one of Stanley’s works, might 
be. That is, he seems to accept them as in- 
spired only in the sense that the Almighty 
uses them in teaching spiritual lessons. He 
certainly is correct in valuing their teachings 
as valuable above their forms. But many 
scholars of repute are not yet ready to admit 
that there is nothing else of the divine in them 
than such a general overruling and guidance 
of their composition. The studies of particu- 
lar points are interesting, and the book is 
reverent and suggestive, even if one do not 
follow the author quite as far as he is disposed 
to go himself. The eight chapters of the book 
appeared originally in the Expository Times. 

Ruth W. Ranney has written A Sketch of the 
Lives and Missionary Work of Rev. Cephas Ben- 
nett and His Wife, Stella Kneeland Bennett, 
1829-1891 [Silver, Burdett & Co. $1.00], grand- 
parents of the author. Mr. and Mrs. Bennett 
were Baptist missionaries in Burmah, and 
were prominently active in the publication 
work of the mission there. They were con- 
spicuously useful and widely beloved in Bur- 
mah and deserve to be honored wherever the 
story of their lives may become known.--— 
Another volume of excellent discourses is 
Rev. C. H. Strong’s In Paradise, or The S:ate 
of the Faithful Dead [Thomas Whittaker. 
$1.00]. It is a Scripture study of death and 
what follows death. It is scholarly and also 
practical, and is rich in comfort and cheer 
both for the bereaved and for any who may 
feel afraid of dying.— Beyond the Stars 
{Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50), by Rev. Dr. 
Thomas Hamilton, president of Queen’s Col- 
lege, Belfast, has reached its third edition, 
having been published first in 1888. This, too, 
is a study of heaven, its inhabitants, occupa- 
tions and life. The author is evangelical, rev- 
erent and practical, and his volume is inter- 
esting and helpful. Sometimes, however, he 
seems to exhibit a definiteness and positive- 
ness of knowledge which go somewhat beyond 
what is written or certainly to be inferred. 
Nevertheless, nobody can deny his positions, 
and most of them are likely to be proved 
sound. 

Several devotional works are at hand. One 
is an old and widely circulated book, William 
Arthur’s The Tongue of Fire [Harper & Bros. 
$1.00], which came out first in 1856, and which 
has become, as Dr. W. M. Taylor says in his 
introduction, a ‘‘modern Christian classic.’’ 
It is more thoughtful than many such vol- 
umes without being deficient in the devo- 
tional spirit. It is well suited to be very help- 
ful to pastors and evangelists.——Another is 
Lead Me to the Rock [Presbyterian Board of 
Publication. 60 cents], by Rev. T. W. Hooper, 
D.D. Apparently it is composed of sermons 
and short religious essays, adapted to pro- 
mote the growth of spirituality in the reader, 
and itis dedicated to the author’s parishion- 
ers in Virginia and Alabama, among whom 
he has labored for more than thirty years.—— 
A third is the work of Mrs. Laura T, Greene. 
She has compiled from the Bible and from the 
manuscripts of her father, the late Rev. W. P. 
Tilden, a series of Leaflets for Lent [Lee & 
Shepard. $1.50]. Selections from his favorite 
hymns also are included. The book contains 
a page for each day and is a choice work. It 
is inspiring and not for the Lenten season 
only. It is handsomely issued.— Another is 
Daily Help (R. H. Woodward & Co. 75 cents}, 
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compiled by E. F. W. from the writings of 
Mr. Spurgeon. There is at least a paragraph, 
and sometimes one or two, for each day of the 
year. They vary much, but each has its 
own significance and application. Many will 
prizé such a book. 

Rey. A. R. Cocke’s Studies in Ephesians 
[Fleming H. Revell Co. 75 cents] is a modestly 
offered but valuable contribution to exposi- 
tory literature. In ten discourses the epistle 
to the Ephesians is analyzed and explained 
and its teachings are enforced in a simple, nat- 
ural and helpful manner. Without being not- 
ably original or striking, the book is a thor- 
oughly good one.——In the course of the past 
year or two we have noticed two volumes of 
a work entitled Hermetic Philosophy [J. B. 
Lippincott Co. $1.25], by Styx, of which the 
third now is before us. This third volume, 
which is an answer, apparently in the nega- 
tive, to the question whether virtue and sci- 
ence can be taught, is in the form of a comedy 
founded on Plato’s Meno and applied to mod- 
ern discoveries in theosophy, Christian sci- 
ence, magic, etc. The author remarks, ‘‘ Hav- 
ing already written two volumes on the essen- 
tial teachings of the Hermetic Philosophy, 
and finding that they are not protitable attrac- 
tions, as we hoped they would be, we have 
concluded to vary the performance by “ stir- 
ring up the animals a little.””. We incline to 
the belief that any of the “ animals’? who 
may ‘read or hear this ‘‘ comedy ”’ will remain 
tranquil, to say the least. Indeed, they will 
be fortunate if they are not cast into a deep 
sleep. 

STORIES. 

Emma Wolf's story. Other Things Being Equal 
{[A. ©. MeClurg & Co. $1.00), is unusually 
agreeable and has for its purpose to show that 
no barriers of race or religion should be al- 
lowed to separate those who truly love one 
another. Although this is theoretically true, 
and also is true often practically, it is unde- 
niable that these objections to the union of 
such lovers frequently are extremely serious. 
Where there is not such an almost ideal love 
as that supposed to exist in this instance, inar- 
riage often proves a mistake. But in her gen- 
eral principle the author is correct and she 
certainly has given her readers a great pleas- 
ure.—The Secret of Narcisse (Tait, Sons & 
Co. $1.00) is from the pen of Edmund Gosse. 
[t isa French romance of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, slight and sketchy in plot yet vigorously 
composed and throwing into bold relief the 
superstitious character of theage. The lights 
and shades of the picture are strong and the 
reader will appreciate the skill of the literary 
workmanship. 

Lovers of sea tales, especially young read- 
ers, will find W. C. Metvalfe’s Aboveboard 
(Thomas Whittaker. $1.50] to be fragrant of 
salt water, exciting and even thrilling, reck- 
leasly unlikely and at the same time stimulat- 
ing to manliness and true religious feeling. 
The reform of the pirate captain is rather sud- 
den and his address to his crew is too much in 
the vein of pious conventionalism. But, in 
spite of some such flaws, the book is whole- 
some and will please the lads.—4A Merry 
Heart (EK. & J. B. Young & Co. 60 cents], by 
H. M. Pointer, isa pleasant little story founded 
upon facts of the times of Charles II. and his 
saccessor. The story is romantic and is told 
entertainingly and with some power. It is il- 
lustrated. Life and Sylvia (United States 
Book Co. 50 cents}, by Josephine Balestier, 
is a charming little sketch of an escapade of a 
little girlin New York. It is illustrated pret- 
tily by Margaret W. Huntingdon. 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


Another volume about the great German 
strategist is Moltke, His Life and Character 
{Harper & Bros. $3.00], translated by Mary 
Herms, a compilation from his journals, let- 
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ters, memoirs and autobiographical notes, in- 
cluding also a short novel, The Two Friends, 
from his pen. His parentage, his education, 
his travels, his home life, his relations with 
his sovereigns, his religious beliefs and many 
other features of his career are described, 
largely in his own words, and the result is an 
exceedingly interesting work. His military 
history, as sucn, is not made relatively con- 
spicuous, because the purpose of the compiler 
is to bring the man rather than the soldier 
into prominence. His religious humility and 
earnestness are indicated by his favorite texts, 
which are marked in his wife's copy of the 
Bible, his constant companion after her death. 
They are 2 Cor. 12: 9; John 12: 32; Acts 10: 
34,35; and Matt. 7: 21. The bvok has several 
portraits and reproductions of water-color or 
other sketches, maps, plans, ete., all done by 
him. Itis a miscellaneous work, but having 
the more diversified interest. He was amany- 
sided man and his character was impressive 
in many different ways. 

We rarely have met with a volume on its 
theme which has so commended itself to us as 
A Woman's Philosophy of Love [Lee & Shepard. 
$1.50). The author is Mrs. Caroline F. Corbin 
of Chicago. She is not only an earnest but 
also a profound thinker. She has gone deeper 
than most into the nature and meaning of the 
relations of the sexes, but she also writes with 
entire self-poise, with a high and holy pur- 
pose, with a wise blending of frankness and 
reticence, with decided freshness and vigor, 
and with a pleasant command of historic illus- 
tration. Much of the book is too abstruse for 
many readers, and it is not offered as a popu- 
lar treatise. But among the more cultured 
and reflective it ought to have the welcome 
merited by a judicious, practical, reverent and 
uncommonly thoughtful effort to deal help- 
fully with an omnipresent and most vital sub- 
ject.—— Mother and Child [J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$2.50) is the work of Drs. E. P. Davis and 
J.M. Keating, the former having written the 
first part about motherhood, and the latter 
the second part about the care of little chil- 
dren. The volume is comprehensive and thor- 
oughly practical. In the absence of a physi- 
cian it would serve,in the hands of intelligent 
readers, to meet the needs of many an emer- 
gency, although it is not intended to banish 
the doctors. It justifies itself by the common 
sense and expert medical and surgical wis- 
dom which fill its pages. 

The trouble with hand-books of foreign lan- 
guages for the use of travelers is that foreign- 
ers, not being familiar with them, do not know 
their own parts. They cannot be depended 
upon to reply as they are expected to and con- 
fusion follows. Nevertheless, any book is 
helpful which familiarizes one with the prin- 
cipal current words or phrases of a foreign 
tongue and Colloquial French for Travellers 
and Colloquial Italian for Travellers [Brenta- 
no’s. Each 75 cents], by H. Swan, are com- 
prehensive, well arranged and _ practically 
serviceable books of this character and also 
are conveniently small. They are well bound, 
too, and evidently will bear considerable serv- 
ice. Pronunciation is indicated by a system 
based upon scientific analysis of sounds and 
considerable miscellaneous information is af- 
forded. The volumes are the first and third 
of what is called the Phonetic series.——The 
current semi-annual volume of the Century 
(Century Co. $3.00] includes the numbers for 
May to October, 1892, inclusive, in the usual 
substantial and handsome binding.——With 
this is sent us also the two volumes which 
contain the numbers of St. Nicholas [Century 
Co. Each $2.00) for last year, which, for its 
own circle of readers, is at least equally at- 
tractive.——The last bound quarterly number 
of Littell’s Living Age (Littell & Co. $3.00] 
has the issues for October, November and De- 
cember last and, as always, is much more than 
merely readable. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


Some of the best of each month’s issue come 
among the latest. Several January number 
have just been received. Such are the Fort, 
nightly Review [$4.50], in which J. E. Red. 
mond, M. P., discusses The South Meath Elec. 
tion, Moreton Frewen Silver up to Date, A. ¢, 
Jones The Benefits of Vivisection and Sir 
Julius Vogel Social Politics in New Zealand, 
Perhaps the paper of chief importance jg 
W. J. Corbet’s on The Increase of Insanity in 
Great Britain, which increase is alarming. 
Mr. Swinburne leads off in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury [$4.50] with a threnody on Tennyson. 
W. S. Lilly, Professor Mahatfy and Miss Oc. 
tavia Hill supply Signs of the Times papers 
on False Democracy, Sham Education and 
Trained Workers for the Poor, respectively, 
Mrs. Lewis proposes A Reformation of Do- 
mestic Service by establishing ‘‘a culinary 
depot’’ in every street, which sounds well but 
is open to some objections unconsidered by 
her.—In the Westminster Review Mary Ne- 
groponte writes sympathetically of the poet 
Whittier, T. H. P. Coste points out the Advan. 
tages of a Decimal Coinage and Arnold Haul- 
tain presents an encouraging view of The 
Present Position of Canada. 

The most important contribution to The 
Quarterly Journal of Economics [George H. 
Ellis. $2.00] is Claudio Jannet’s on French 
Catholics and the Social Question. It is a 
comprehensive, careful and instructive study 
of economics in France as related to the Rom- 
ish Church. W. J. Ashiey’s opening lecture 
at Harvard on the Study of Economic His- 
tory also is printed in full. —The plan of the 
Thinker [Christian Literature Co. $3.00] is 
peculiar. A general survey of current thought 
is followed by successive departments, partly 
local in title, and under one or another head 
almost any theme may find a place. Exeget- 
ical, expository and critical topics take much 
ofthe room. Of course the utterances of lead- 
ing religious minds are cited freely.—The 
Presbyterian and Reformed Review [$3.00] has 
papers on St. Paul and Inspiration, Present 
Theological Dritts in Scotland, Methods of 
Control of the Theological Seminaries, Tenny- 
son, The Toronto Council, ete. Among con- 
tributors are Prof. G. T. Purves, D.D., the 
first paper being in substance his inaugural 
address at Princeton Seminary, Prof. W. H. 
Roberts, D. D., and Dr. T. W. Chambers.— 
In the Charities Review [$1.00] Mr. R. A. Woods 
describes the work of the Andover House in 
Boston, Miss Rosalie Butler ably urges the 
separation of Charities and Correction, and 
there are other timely and practical articles. 

Among the February magazines the Forum 
[$5.00] has several notable contributions. Hon. 
David A. Weils discusses Tariff Reform, ob- 
jecting to a commission for the reconstruction 
of the tariff and advising the adoption of an 
average duty not exceeding twenty-five per 
cent. ad valorem, with the exemption of raw 
and crude materials. Mr. J. C. Wickliffe con- 
siders Negro Suffrage a Failure and urges the 
repeal of the Fifteenth Amendment, believing 
that negroes competent to vote would be al- 
lowed suffrage by the different States. G.H. 
Schwab urges, as Practical Remedies for Evils 
of Irhmigration, the quarantining immigrants 
at their ports of departure, holding steamship 
companies rigidly responsible for the quality 
of the passengers whom they bring and guard- 
ing more carefully the avenues to citizenship. 
Among other contributors are F. Marion 
Crawford, on Emotional Tension and the 
Modern Novel, W. E. H. Lecky, on The Art 
of Writing History, Dr. J. M. Rice, on The 
Public Schools of Boston and Hon. G. F. Wil- 
liams, on Imminent Danger from the Silver- 
Purchase Act.——Prof. C. H. Henderson opens 
the Popular Science Monthly [$5.00] with a pa- 
per on The Glass Industry. Grant Allen fur- 
nishes a first article on Ghost Worship aud 
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Tree Worship. Prof. C.O. Whitman’s subject 
is A Marine Biological Observatory, his paper 
read last December before the American So- 
ciety of Naturalists. There is a sketch with 
a portrait of Robert Boyle, one of the most 
eminent scientists two centuries ago. The 
other contents are as varied and valuable as 
usual. 

The Review of Reviews [$2.50], in addition to 
its ordinary comprehensive table of contents 
and excellent pictures, has a character sketch 
of the late Jay Gould, by W. T. Stead, and 
papers on American Millionaires and Their Re- 
cent Benefactions, with likenesses of Messrs. 
J.D. Rockefeller, P. D. Armour, Leland Stan- 
ford and others; The Inheritance Tax in 
America and Europe; Public Control of Gas 
and Electric Lighting in the United States ; 
and Current Problems of American Cities. 
One gets more intellectual meat for his money 
inthis publication than in almost any other. 
—Scribner’s [$3.00] is more refined and ele- 
gant but by no means lacking in vigor. Prob- 
ably most readers will turn first to the Mar- 
quis de Chambrun’s Personal Recollections of 
Charles Sumner, which were written so long 
agathat they are as vivid as though Sumner 
had lived until recently. E. H. and E. W. 
Blashtield’s article, The Florentine Artist, is 
rich in facts and vivid illustrations. Edith 
Thomas’s poem, A Memory: Anne Reeve Al- 
drich, is tender and musical. Other contribu- 
tors, to mention whose names is sufficient, 
are Octave Thanet, Frederic Crowninshield, 
Mrs. Moulton and Mrs. Burnett.——The Art 
Amateur {Montague Marks. $4.00], as usual, 
supplies news, criticism, advice and sugges- 
tion to amateur artists and art lovers in a 
sensible and generous fashion. It is illus- 
trated freely and has several supplementary 
designs, color plates, ete. It is admirably sus- 
tained. 

The brightest paper in the Atlantic [$4.00] is 
Kate D. Wiggins’s Penelope’s English Expe- 
riences, which is concluded. Dr. Ellis’s Count 
Rumford, Rey. J. Ward’s White Mountain 
Forests in Peril and Horace Davis’s Shakes- 
peare and Copyright also are both interesting 
and valuable. Mr. Ward’s article especially 
is timely and deserving of public heed. Rich- 
ard Hovey offers an appreciative critique of 
the late Thomas William Parsons. Francis 
Parkman’s continuation of The Feudal Chiefs 
of Acadia is another able paper of permanent 
value. Ina word, it is long since the Atlantic 
has issued a better number than this.——Har- 
per’s [$4.00] also has several conspicuously ex- 
cellent contributions. One is Mrs. Fields’s 
Whittier: Notes of His Life and of His Friend- 
ships, one of the best of the many articles 
called out by his death. Rev. J. W. Chadwick 
furnishes much the same sort of a paper on 
New Orleans, 
Our Southern Capital, by Julian Ralph, also 
will be read with pleasure. Bristol in the 
Time of Cabot, by J. B. Shipley, blends the 
historical and the merely descriptive well; 
and Ruth McE. Stuart’s story, The Woman’s 
Exchange of Simpkinsville, is exceedingly en- 
tertaining and also somewhat touching. Other 
prominent contributors are Maurice Kingsley, 
A. Conan Doyle and Miss Woolson, and E. A, 
Abbey has done some admirable illustrative 
work. 

Lippincott’s [$3.00] starts with Julien Gor- 
don’s The First Flight and its other: contents 
are bright and readable without exception. 
——Cassell’s [$1.50] contains parts of two serial 
stories, three entire stories and a dozen mis- 
cellaneous papers, all good. There are many 
Pictures also.—Dora R. Goodale and Mrs. 
Henry Ward Beecher and Edgar Fawcett are 
among the centributors to Godey’s [$3.00], the 
oldest magazinein America. Itis handsomely 
‘ssued.—The New Peterson Magazine [$2.00] 
‘8 another entertaining monthly, containing 
only light reading but of a good quality.— 
In Worthington’s [$2.50] J. A. MacKnight’s il- 


lustrated sketch of Brigham Young, Mrs. Liv- 
ermore’s about the Virginia of half a century 
ago and René Bache’s Story of the Tile Fish 
are conspicuous among a number of other uni- 
formly good papers.——The Californian offers 
a pleasant table of contents, partly light and 
partly substantial, agreeably flavored with 
the taste of the Pacific Coast.——The Cottage 
Hearth [$1.50] is another excellent magazine 
for the home and costs surprisingly little.—— 
Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly [$3.00] is very 
similar but larger and more costly. 

Good Housekeeping [$2.00] deals sensibly with 
the class of subjects which its title brings to 
mind and blends entertainment and informa- 
tion vaturally and we4.—tThe Homiletic Re- 
view [$3.00] is exegetical, expository, etc., as 
usual and offers itself to clergymen especiglly 
for support.——The Religious Review of Re- 
views [$2.00] is now to be had of the Christian 
Literature Co. of New York, which has be- 
come the American agent. The current num- 
ber is interesting in a variety of ways.——The 
Quiver [$1.50] is equally religious but in the 
not less practical way of providing Sunday 
reading for the home.——The Chautauquan 
[$2.00] is miscellaneously edifying as well as 
supplementary to those who are taking Chau- 
tauqua courses.—The American Journal of 
Politics [$4.00] covers a wide field and its 
contributors discuss practical themes with 
strong conviction and plainness of speech. 
Dr. Keeley-has an article on Inebriety. 

Battling Under Water, by F. H. Spencer, 
The Boyhood of Louis XIV., by Adela E. 
Orpen and Railway Speed at Sea, by J. O. Da- 
vidson, are contributions to St. Nicholas [$3.00], 
which blend instruction with entertainment. 
Rudyard Kipling has a short story, Collar- 
Wallah and the Poison-Stick, and there is the 
usual large assortment of funny sketches and 
verses, etc., together with abundant and ad- 
mirable pictures.——Two other juvenile mag- 
azines also claim a word. Our Little Ones and 
the Nursery [$1.50] is as spirited and as tempt- 
ing as ever. For a child to see it ‘is to want 
it. Babyland [50 cents] is for the youngest 
children who are old enough to appreciate 
any publication and it is very pretty. 


NOTES. 


—— Walter Besant is about to rearrange his 
recent book on London so as to render it suit- 
able for use as a reading-book in schools. 


—— Ruskin suffers from increasing brain 
disease and never will do any more work. 
He is ordinarily tranquil, but suffers from oc- 
casional delusions. 

—— A most interesting feature of the Janu- 
ary Bulletin of the Boston Public Library is a 
facsimile of the document containing the 
parole of officers of Burgoyne’s army and of 
the Hessian ofticers under Riedesel, after the 
surrender at Saratoga, Oct. 16, 1777. 

—— The D. Lothrop Co. of this city has 
determined to withdraw from the retail book 
business and to devote itself wholly to the 
work of publication. This change, however, 
is only a fulfillment of the purpose of the late 
Mr. Lothrop, the founder of the house. 

—— The endowment of the Enoch Pratt free 
library in Baltimore, which Mr. Pratt, when 
he gave the library, stipulated should be al- 
lowed to accumulate until it should yield $50,- 
000 a year, now has reached that point. The 
library includes 122,773 volumes, is wholly free 
and is endowed as just stated. 

—— A work on Old and Rare Scottish Tar- 
tans, by D. W. Stewart, which is being brought 
out in Edinburgh by G. P. Johnstone, is to 
contain illustrations in rich silk, each design 
showing a particular tartan and being mounted 
as a plate like a drawing. The work will il- 
lustrate many old clan tartans never before 
reproduced and will mark a new era in the 
history of illustration. 


—— Valuable records, consisting chiefly of 
the proceedings of the Board of Contract and 
Appointment and covering most of the time 
back to 1857, have been stolen from the City 
Hall in Albany, N.Y. They were in thirty- 
two volumes and included some important 
assessment rolls. They were kept in a fire- 
proof vault and evidently were stolen in broad 
daylight. They were sold in a junk-shop. 
Fortunately they have been found, although 
in a mutilated state. 

— A French china compote, or dish for 
stewed fruit, was sold at auction for $220 in 
Philadelphia last month by Thomas Birch’s 
Sons as one of a set presented to Martha Wash- 
ington by General Lafayette. Its purchaser 
resold it for $250 to Mr. Oscar Straus, ex-min- 
ister to Turkey. But it now turns out to be 
one of some thousands of common clay repli- 
cas made in 1876 for R. H. Macy & Co. and 
sold by them as centennial souvenirs at $1.47 
apiece. Purchasers of antiques, even when 
guaranteed, cannot be too careful. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Charles 8. Nutter. Boston. 
Historic HyMNISTs. By Kev. C. 8. Nutter. pp. 
208. $2.50. 
Charles Scrimer’s Sons. New York. 
AN ATLAS OF THE CAMPAIGN OF WATERLOO. By 
J.C. Ropes. pp. 30. $5.00. 
THE CAMPAIGN OF WATERLOO. 
pp. 491. $2.50. 
THE HIGHER CRITICISM OF THE HEXATEUCH. By 
Prof. C. A. Bnggs. D.D. pp. 259. $1.75. 
ApZUMA. By Sir Edwin Arnold. pp.170. $1.50. 
Macmillan & Co. New York. 
RussiA UNDER ALEXANDER III. By H. V.S. Him- 
melstierna. pp. 306. $3.00. 
FROM ADAM’S PEAK TO ELEPHANTA. By Edward 
Carpenter. pp. 363. $3.50. 
THE POEMS OF WILLIAM WATSON. pp. 280. $1.25. 
D. D. Merriil Co. New York. 
LITTLE COMRADE MINE. By Martha B. Banks. 
271. $1.00. 
OUR CHILDREN OF THE SLUMS. 
pp. 54. 50 cents. 
At His Feet. By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. pp. 212. 
$1.00. 


By J. C. Ropes. 






pp- 
By Annie B. King. 


Tait, Sons & Co. New York. 
A REPURLIC WITHOUT A PRESIDENT. 
Ward. pp.271. $1.00. 
THUMB-NAIL SKETCHES OF AUSTRALIAN LIFE. By 
C. H. Chambers. pp. 268. $1.00. 
D. Appleton & Co. New York. 
ROvUSSEAU’s EMILE. By W. H. Payne, Pb.D. pp. 
355. $1.50. 
THE PARSIVAL OF RICHARD WAGNER. pp. 300. 
$1.25. 
Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. New York. 
THE BLUES CURE. By Delia L. Porter. pp. 75. 50c. 
American Book Co. Chicago. 
FRENCH READER ON THE CUMULATIVE METHOD. 
By Adolphe Dreyspring, Ph. D.. pp. 171. 75 cents. 
R. H. Woodward & Co. Baltimore. 
PICTURESQUE CHICAGO AND GUIDE TO 
WORLD’s FAIR. pp. 304. $1.50. 
S.C. Griggs & Co. Chicago. 
THE SECRET OF CHARACTER BUILDING. 
DeMotte, Ph.D. pp. 130. $1.00. 
Hart & Co. Toronto. 
TEN YEARS IN My First CHARGE. By Rev. A. H. 
Scott. pp. 357. $3.00. 
PAPER COVERS. 


Harper & Bros. New York. 
THE VEILED HAND. By Frederick Wicks. 
50 cents. 
Fleming H. Revell Co. New York. 
THE DOVE IN THE HEART. By Rev. A. T. Pierson, 


By H. D. 


THE 


By J. B. 


pp. 316. 


D.D. pp. 32. 
THE HAND ON THE PLOUGH. By Rev. A. T. Pierson, 
D.D. pp. 32. 
Thomas Whittaker. New York. 
CHARACTER BUILDING. By R. 8. Barrett. pp. 78. 
25 cents. 
John D. Wattles. Philadelphia. 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS AS A COVENANT OF 
Love. By H. Clay Trumbull. pp. 38. 25 cents. 
American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
Philadelphia. 

THE EFFECTS OF CONSUMPTION OF WEALTH ON 
DISTRIBUTION. By William Smart. pp. 36. 35 

cents. 
MAGAZINES. 


November. EXPERIMENT STATION RECORD. 

January. CHURCH REVIEW.—UNIVERSITY EXTEN- 
SION.— LITERARY NEWS.—MODERN HOvUSES.—RE- 
LIGIOUS REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

February. HOMILETIC REVIEW.—CALIFORNIAN IL- 
LUSTRATED.—SCRIBNER’S.—ST. NICHOLAS.—HAR- 
PER’S.—ATLANTIC.—GOOD HOUSEKEEPING.—COT- 
TAGE HEARTH.—BABYLAND.—ROMANCE.—AMER- 
ICAN JOURNAL OF POLITICS.—OUR LITTLE ONES 
AND THE NURSERY.—ART AMATEUR.—REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS.—ENGINEERLNG. 


pen RR A aie 
We must suffer in ourselves before we can 

truly love others, and we must suffer greatly 

before we can love widely.—T7. T. Munger. 
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News from the Churches 
FROM CENTRAL NEW YORK. 

With the first of January Rev. F. S. Fitch 
completed the tenth year of service with the 
First Church, Buffalo, which has steadily 
prospered under his ministry. As a token of 
good will his church has granted him a four 
months’ leave of absence, which he will 
spend with Rev. W. A. Hobbs of Warsaw, 
whose people have dealt with him in the 
same generous way, and both have sailed for 
Egypt and the Holy Land, Greece and Italy. 
The new year opened auspiciously with Mr. 
Fitch’s church, which received fifteen persons, 
while the treasury showed the best state of 
things yet attained, $5,000 being subscribed 
for expenses and a large sum for benevolence. 
The church in Warsaw has been active in 
promoting temperance through the town, 
while it has had spiritual prosperity, receiv- 
ing thirty on confession during 1892. It has 
also helped forward the organization of a 
church at Rock Glen, about four miles dis- 
tant, which was made happy by dedicating 
its new edifice on Jan. 22. The entire cost 
has been met and a few cents are left in the 
treasury. The Kerr Salt Company, the War- 
saw Blue Stone Company, the Pennsylvania 
Lumber Company and other local interests 
helped and a grant of $400 came from Secre- 
tary Cobb. Secretary Curtis preached the 
dedication sermon. Rey. W. P. Fisher and 
Prof. J. B. Smith will supply the pulpit at 
Warsaw in Mr. Hobbs’s absence. 

Reports from many churches show that the 
new year has opened full of encouragement. 
At the December session of the Central Asso- 
ciation a covenant of prayer was entered into 
by several pastors, who agreed to remember 
each other’s fields during the winter. Plym- 
outh Church, Syracuse, voted in early Decem- 
ber to set apart the first three weeks of the 
year for special meetings and efforts, and 
about one hundred and fifty personal pledges 
were given to secure freedom from social and 
other engagements during the period. The 
results have been most happy. Daily evening 
services have been maintained by the pastor, 
Rev. E. N. Packard, D. D., for four weeks, at 
which nearly every member of the church has 
been present besides a large number from the 
congregation. Every department has felt a 
new impulse. Good Will Church, Syracuse, 
is now having special meetings with conver- 
sions. At Oswego Falls, where Rey. I. P. 
Patch is pastor, three weeks of meetings have 
been held ata mission four miles out, result- 
ing in twenty professed conversions and the 
reclaiming of many. The church in Camden, 
Rev. W. F. Berger, pastor, has held three 
weeks’ services with grand results. The 
church in West Groton, where for many years 
Rev. John Cunningham has labored, is in the 
midst of a revival following four weeks of 
meetings, with house to house visitation in 
the good, old-fashioned style, the minister 
and a deacon visiting every home. 

One of our strongest churches is at Norwich, 
where Rev. W. H. Scudder is enjoying his 
pastorate with a thoroughly united people. 
The church has been divided into fourteen 
prayer and work circles in preparation for the 
coming of Evangelist Smith, and the midweek 
meeting is devoted to Scripture study with 
the inquiry meeting in view. Following out 
a suggestion of Rev. J. E. Twitchell, D. D., of 

ew Haven, Rev. H. S. Brown of the East 

venue Church at Lockport has circulated 
rds through his Sunday school requesting 
ch scholar to define his attitude toward 
ligion, with the result that 116 signatures 
were given him. A large number signed say- 
ing, ‘‘ Though not a church member I am try- 
ing to lead a Christian life.” It is significant 
asjto the attitude of many in all our churches 
who |wait for the stirring of the waters by 


special efforts such as the new year brings. 
Why should we abandon the Week of Prayer 
when a little foresight and labor on the part 
of pastor and a few in the church can make it 
full of helpfulness and blessing? To adjourn 
it until Lent seems to be a feeble imitation of 
the Episcopal Church year. Let us use Pas- 
sion Week as we may and observe Good Fri- 
day if we do Easter, but not make it a substi- 
tute for a wholly different and a most appro- 
priate Week of Prayer at New Year’s. 

Sherburne, where is another of our earnest 
churches, is on the warpath against the saloon. 
Rev. A. F. Norcross is leading his people ina 
united effort with other churches to close 
twelve saloons in the town. They have made 
one point in a recent election and will soon 
command the situation. This church, in its 
picturesque valley, is one of the most intelli- 
gent and united of our New York churches. 
Its benevolent offerings during twenty-four 
years past have amounted to over $31,000. The 
First Church of Binghampton, with its 573 
members, has a record of over $6,000 in free 
will offerings in benevolence in 1892 and of 
over $11,000 total for home and general work. 
The sixteen months’ trial pastorate of Rev. 
W. B. Thorpe is attended with the happiest 
results. 

Plymouth Church, Binghampton, Rev. W. H. 
Kephart, pastor, has just made an advanta- 
geous purchase of a chapel which another de- 
nomination had built in the strategic site for 
that quarter of the city. Plymouth thus se- 
cures the location she has long desired and 
with it an attractive chapel, a parsonage and 
room enough for a church building. Others 
have labored and Plymouth enters into their 
labors in a mysteriously foreordained way. 

Large congregations have greeted the pastor 
of the church in Cortland, Rev. W. H. Pound, 
each Sunday, and the well-attended after 
meetings at the close of the evening service 
indicate a good interest. The prayer room is 
filled every Thursday evening. The results of 
meetings following the week of prayer were 
especially marked among the church member- 
ship in spiritual quickening and earnest de- 
sire to win souls. A woman’s prayer meeting 
has been organized and it is well supported. 
Representatives of our six home missionary 
societies are to hold field days at important 
centers in the State at an early day. 

E. N. P. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston and Vicinity. 
Dr. Washington Gladden, one of the preachers at 
Harvard, is now conducting religious services at the 


university, and is the guest of various social clubs ° 


in this vicinity. 


Rev. S. E. Herrick, D. D., has begun another series 
of character sketches to be given every other Sun- 
day evening at Mount Vernon Church. He will take 
up prominent leaders in the early church, starting 
with Paul. Dr. Herrick is master of the art of mak- 
ing historic figures glow witn life, and large con- 
gregations will follow this course with deep interest. 


The Walnut Avenue Church, Roxbury, received 
twenty-nine last year and the benevolent contribu- 
tions of the church and all its auxiliaries amounted 
to over $4,900. ; 

The Boston ministers at Pilgrim Hall, last Mon- 
day, listened to a very interesting paper on Hym- 
nody, by Rev. Charles 8. Nutter, Methodist, of Boston. 
Mr. Nutter is the author of Hymn Studies and His- 
toric Hymnists, two excellent works giving histo- 
ries of hymns and hymn writers. In his paper he 
sketched the development of public worship in mod- 
ern times in the use of psalms and hymns, with 
accounts of rare hymn-books and associations with 
them and their compilers. Miss Ida B. Lewis, a 
young colored woman of Memphis, Tenn., read a 
paper giving an account of the lynching of several 
colored men in that city and appealing for sympathy 
with the efforts to suppress lawlessness in the South 
through which so many negroes have been murdered 
by mobs without trial. Miss Lewis was editor of 
the Memphis Free Speech, a journal for colored peo- 
ple, which was practically suppressed by white men. 
Her address, which has been elsewhere delivered in 
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this city, made a profound impression on the audi. 
ence. 


The Forestdale Chapel, Malden, was dedicateg 
Jan. 30. The building is well equipped for its work, 
having main and primary rooms, library and kitchen, 
It cost about $3,000, a large part being given by the 
Malden church. The Sunday school meets Sunday 
afternoons, an evening service is held and also a 
midweek prayer meeting. 


Massachusetts. 


The church and congregation of Newton High. 
lands have done honor to themselves and their Te. 
tiring pastor, Rev. George G. Phipps, by presenting 
him with a purse containing $2,024. Thisis a worthy 
recognition of fifteen years of faithful service, ang 
is, as we know from personal acquaintance with ail 
the parties, a sincere tribute of respect and affec. 
tion to Mr. Phipps, which he cordially reciprocates, 
——tThe church in Auburndale has free pews. Dur. 
ing 1892 it received tHirty-two to membership and 
its total benevolence was $6,991. 

One of Lowell’s unique institutions is 4 tramp 
mission. An earnest Christian felt impelled to go 
among these men who were given lodgings at the 
police headquarters and read the Bible to them, 
lead them in song and prayer. After a time the 
police felt it necessary to forbid such services in 
view of possiblecomplications. At once this earnest 
laborer hired a vacant store in the heart of the city 
and opened a tramp mission, trusting to the gener. 
ous for financial assistance, which bas never failed, 
The present winter an average of forty homeless 
wanderers sleep in this room. They are given asup- 
per of hot soup, and, by personal conversation, de- 
serving cases are found out and frequently employ- 
ment is obtained for such. Cases of need and sick- 
ness are relieved and all are brought under the 
influence of religion. Not only are services held at 
the mission, but from time to time the men and 
boys are invited to attend services at one of the 
churches. In response to such an invitation forty- 
five attended the prayer meeting of the John Street 
Church last Friday evening. Some of them showed 
by their singing that the hymns were not new to 
them, some were old and evidently professional 
tramps, but many were young and a look of hope 
was yet in their faces. All were respectful and 
attentive to the pastor, Rev. G. H. Johnson, whose 
theme was, I Can Do All Things Through Christ. 
His words were supplemented by the prayers and 
counsels of the representatives of the church. 


The church in Methuen received twenty members 
last year. It used Jan. 1, for the first time,a new 
communion service, the gift of Mrs. Henry C. Nevins 
in memory of her husband. The complete memorial 
is a new apse with its furnishings. 


The union revival meetings at Pilgrim Church, 
Worcester, under the lead of Dr. Munhall, are well 
attended, the interest increasing from day to day. 
The work thus far has been particularly among 
Christians. Sunday afternoon a meeting for young 
people was held. This week the meetings are in the 
Old South Church. Bible readings are given by Dr. 
Munhall every afternoon except Monday and Satur- 
day. The women hold prayer meetings every morn- 
ing at private houses. 

The Second Church, Amberst, is having a season 
of unusual religious interest. Daily services have 
been held for two weeks with a large attendance. 
The pastor, Rev. F. J. Fairbanks, has been assisted 
by the Fifth Band of New England Crusaders and 
also by the neighborihg pastors. The Methodist 
church has united in the services. Many have al 
ready declared their purpose to live a Christian life, 
a numberof them heads of families, and conversions 
have taken place nearly every day.-—The total 
benevolences for last year of the church in Dalton 
were $2,852. Thirty-six were received to member- 
ship. 

Maine. 

The annual meeting of the Woodford church in 
Deering, Rev. E. P. Wilson, pastor, showed growth 
in every department. The membership is 24, of 
whom 212 were heard from at the roll-call, 174 being 
present. Thirty-two were added during the year. 
Benevolences were over $1,200, home expenses $2,500. 
There was paid on the debt about $2,500. ‘The church 
now elects the officers of the Sunday school, which 
numbers 360 with an average attendance of 214. 


New Hampshire. 


Mrs. Jacob Benton offers $2,500 to aid in building 
a chapel for the church in Lancaster if $1,000 are 
raised by others.—The expenditures of the cb 
in Plymouth were $1,893 for last year, the benev™ 
lences $707. 
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Vermont. 

Col. Franklin Fairbanks, for thirty-two years super- 
intendent of the North Sunday school, St. Johnsbury, 
sailed from New York last Saturday fora six months’ 
tour through Egyptand the Holy Land. His wife and 
daughter and Miss Mattie G. Tyler, whose father has 
been for forty years a missionary to the Zulus, 
accompany him.—The North Church has raised 
$600 to support a home missionary fora year. Half 
of this was given at a single collection. Members 
of the Endeavor Society solicited the balance by 
distributing pledges to give a fixed sum each week. 

Connecticut. 

The Fourth Church, Hartford, received ninety- 
two new members last year, fifty-nine on confes- 
sion, bringing its membership up to 720. In the 
sunday school 952 are enrolled including members 
of the home department.—The year’s history of 
the Asylum Hill Church, according to custom, was 
read in the chapel Feb. 2. Beginning the year with 
a membership of 706, at the close it had 742. The 
additions were fifty-five. The Sunday school has 
just adopted the Blakeslee lessons. 

Special evangelistic meetings are being held at 
Berlin Station in the Kensington parish of Rev. 
Magee Pratt.——A series of union gospel meetings 
conducted by the pastors of the churches have just 
ended in New Britain. 

A resolution was passed at the recent session of 
the Litchfield County Consociation at Kent, con- 
demning the venality and bribery characterizing 
elections and urging all the churches to unite in 
petitioning the Legislature to enact a law to end 
the abuse. The church in Kent the following Sun- 
day voted to unite in the effort. 

Through the influence of Rey. C. A. Dinsmore of 
Willimantic a boys’ Brigade of forty members has 
been organized in connection with the Sunday 
school. It is to be commanded by H. A. Chappell, ex- 
captain of Company E, Third Regiment of Connecti- 
cut Guards. 

The First Church, Middletown, received forty-nine 
to membership last year and gave $5,526 for benev- 
olence.——The Swedish church was dedicated Jan. 
29. Addresses were made by Rev. Drs. A. W. Hazen 
and H. A. Starks, Rev. E. G. Hjerpe and others. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

At the annual meeting of the Church of the Pil- 
grims, Brooklyn, a net increase in membership was 
reported, notwithstanding large losses by death. 
Benevolent contributions of $19,901 were made, of 
which $5,363 was given to the American Board. 
Gifts of individuals directly to the societies and 
over $3,000 expended for the mission chapel are not 
included in that sum.——The Pilgrim Chapel branch 
reports a gain in average Sunday school attendance 
of 120, bringing it up to 739, and forty-three addi- 
tions to church membership.—Once a month the 
Y.P.S.C. E. of the East Church conducts the Sun- 
day evening church service. At the last meeting 
Mrs. Alice May Scudder of Jersey City gave an 
inspiring address.——Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster, 
editor of Harper’s Bazar, lectured before the 
women’s society of the Central Church on Economy 
in the Home. 

THE SOUTH. 
Alabama. 

The church of the Covenant, Shelby, is well or- 
ganized and in good working condition, the mis- 
sionary spirit being strong and the offerings for be- 
nevolence last year amounting to an average of over 
$llpermember. This places the church ina list with 
the twenty best churches of Massachusetts and in 
an honorary list of less than one hundred churches 
according to the last Year-Book.——Rev. R. B. Johns, 
who is making an evangelistic tour among the A. 
M. A. churches of the South, recently spent several 
days with the First Church with excellent results. 

Florida. 

The People’s Church at Sanford recently received 
fifty-six members, fifty-two on confession of faith. 
It was organized a little over two years ago. 8. D. 
Paine, who last year was chaplain-in-chief of the 
G. A.R., is pastor. Congregationalism is growing 
rapidly in Florida under the supervision of the en- 
ergetic superintendent, S. F. Gale. 


LAKE STATES. 
Ohie. 

Rev. M. K. Pasco, pastor of the church in Chilli- 
cothe, is preaching a series of sermons on the Social 
Problem of Today. A young people’s meeting has 
been started and is doing good work.—During Rev. 
L. J. Denaldson’s pastorate of nearly six years at 
Charlestown sixty have been added to the church. 


Ohio Congregaiionalists believe in extending to 
foreigners who settle in the State a cordial Chris- 
tian welcome, and they express it in the practical 
form of substantial aid in building churches and 
supporting ministers. Welsh, Swedish, Bohemian, 
Polish and Finnish ministers are helped by their 
English-speaking brethren. Rev. C. F. Ollson, a 
scholarly young Swede, was ordained pastor of the 
Swedish Church in Ashtabula, Jan. 31, and as he 
knelt for the ordination prayer the hands of Ameri- 
can, Welsh, Swedish and Finnish ministers were 
laid on his head. The examination, which was 
strong and thorough, proved highly satisfactory, 
though it was necessarily conducted through an 
interpreter. 

Illinois. 

The church in Hillsboro, under the ministry of 
Rev. J. T. Marvin, has done a remarkable work, con- 
sidering its strength, in renovating its audience- 
room. The ten windows are replaced by as many 
memorials, each bearing the name of the giver. 


Indiana. 

An extensive revival is in progress in Kokomo. 
All Protestant churches unite except the Episcopal 
and Seventh Day Advent. It is conducted by a 
union of pastors. Two of the largest churches have 
been filled nightly for two weeks. A subscription 
has been raised for a tabernacle. Prof. E.0O. Excell, 
the singer, has been engaged for twenty nights and 
it is expected that Rev. Sam Jones will assist. The 
community is profoundly stirred. Conversions are 
frequent. The Congregational church, under the 
leadership of the pastor, Rev. W. A. Thomas, is 
sharing prominently in the movement. 


The church in Fairmount has experienced a re- 
vival. Services were conducted by the pastor, Rev. 
S. W. Pollard, assisted by Rev. Levi White. The 
work has been accompanied with no undue excite- 
ment. The church is young and in a community of 
2,000 people unacquainted with Congregationalism. 
Twenty-three were added at the last communion and 
a Y.P.S.C.E. with thirty-five members has been 
organized. The salary and running expenses have 
been fully met and $1,730 have been raised on the 
debt on the church edifice.——Evangelistic services 
have been held in Hosmer and Liber with good 
results. 

Michigan. 

Rev. W. C. Stiles, who has recently come to the 
First Church, Jackson, is already vigorously at 
work. He has instituted a series of special Sunday 
evening services in which a large chorus choir takes 
an important part. A committee of fifty, chiefly 
composed of young people, distribute through the 
week welcome and consecration cards and act as 
general helpers. The ushers are young women. 

Supt. C. F. Van Auken of the Upper Peninsula is 
engaged in a winter campaign of evangelistic serv- 
ices at needy points, of which there is no lack. 
Great good is already manifest as he is a strong 
preacher. 

The church in Port Huron raised last year $1,507 
for State and city missions and $350 for all other 
causes.——The church in Portland last year relin- 
quished all home missionary aid and in addition 
paid a parsonage debt of $300.——The Second Church 
of Leslie contemplates erecting a fine new house of 
worship in the spring. 

Wisconsin. 

The Second Church, Beloit, received thirty-four 
additions in 1892. Benevolences amounted to $437. 
The total membership of the Sunday scheol is 340. 
A junior choir leads the singing of the school.—— 
The church in Lancaster has paid all its debts and 
is rejoicing in its freedom. The parsonage, costing 
about $2,500, was the last burden, but generous sub- 
scriptions have raised what was unprovided for. 

A large singing class has been organized by the 
leader of the church choir in Eau Ciaire as in the 
line of institutional work. It will supply re-enforce- 
ments for the choir. 


THE WEST. 
lIewa. 

The church in Hawarden adds $200 to the salary 
of Rev. J. W.Suckow. The benevolences last year 
amounted to $123 and the amount raised for all 
purposes was $2,087. Though only ten years of age 
it is self-supporting and free from debt, its prop- 
erty being worth at least $5,000. 

The people of Marshalltown accept Rev. J. P. 
Henderson’s resignation only because he insists 
upon it. During his three years’ pastorate more 
than one hundred have united with the church and 
he leaves the parish in a prosperous condition. 


The church in Allison, which has been united 


with Parkersburg, is now to have a resident minis_ 
ter. At the close of the sermon preached by Sec- 
retary Douglass on a recent Sunday twenty persons 
expressed their purpose to begin the Christian life. 


The church organized at Gifford, Jan. 31, will be 
for the present under the care of Rey. Evarts Kent 
of Eldora. The town has two railroads, but until 
now nochurch. A building will be erected soon. 

The Maytliower Church, Sioux City, Rev. R. W. 
Jamison, pastor, at its first ingathering after the 
Mills meetings had an addition of thirty-two 
members, twenty-five uniting by confession.——The 
church in Grinnell will probably have an increase 
of not less than a hundred members. 

The Cherokee church, Rev. W. L. Ferris, pastor, 
in 1892 received twenty-one members and gave 
$1,650 for benevolences.——The church in Garner, 
which is less than two years of age, during the past 
year raised $111 for benevolences and for all pur- 
poses $930. 

The church in Dunlap, Rev. J. M. Cumings, pas- 
tor, is having a great blessing. Dr. Thain of Omaha 
assisted in special meetings, in connection with 
which between eighty and ninety converts’ cards 
were signed. Inthe past year the church gave for 
missions $492, exceeding all its former contribu- 
tions. 

Twenty-five persons during the past year united 
with the church at Belle Plaine, Rev. Robert Staple- 
ton, pastor. The missionary contributions amounted 
to $459, each of the seven societies being remem- 
bered. 

The church at Williamsburg, W. R. Griffith, pas- 
tor, now numbers 200, and at the annual roll-call 185 
responded, The additions were sixty-six; $1,458 
were raised for home expenses besides building a 
fine parsonage. Besides the Christian Endeavor 
Society the Army of Christ, a society of young men, 
is doing noble work. 

Minnesota. 

A series of home missionary conventions is being 
held in the State, beginning at Lake City, with the 
design of increasing contributions. Rev. Messrs. 
Wells, Ingersoll, Heath, Baker and others are assist- 
ing Superintendent Morley. 

Evangelist E. C. Lyons has held meetings at Han 
sen, Grey Eagle and Swanville with some conver- 
sions. He will supply Mizpah Church, West Minne- 
apolis, for the present.——Rev. R. T. Cross, who has 
accepted a call to York, Neb., has done excellent 
work at Silver Lake, bringing the church to self 
support and developing it spiritually. 

Pilgrim Church, Duluth, has given the arrange- 
ment of its Sunday evening service into the hands 
of the Pilgrim Club, which was dying for lack of 
work. The invitation committee looks out f 
strangers and the services attract large numbers. 


Kansas. 

At its recent annual meeting the Atchison church 
found all bills paid and money in the treasury. An 
increase was voted to the pastor’s salary. Nearly 
$300 have recently been expended in improvements 
on the house of worship. 


As the result of special evangelistic meetings the 
church in Kussell reports 100 as having signed 
cards pledging themselves to a Christian life-——At 
Twelve-Mile nearly fifty conversions are reporte:, 
and twenty-one adults, nearly all heads of families 
have united with the church. 

Nebraska. 

Rev. C. B. Carlisle, who lately came from Tuc 
son, Ariz., to Seward, finds the church and congre- 
gation heartily responsive to his leadership. The 
house is well filled and the pastor is giving a series 
of Sunday evening studies on Bible characters.—— 
Rev. F, G. McHenry is holding special services with 
the churches. He has visited Aten and Cortland 
and is to be at Syracuse soon. 


North Dakota. 

Interesting fellowship meetings have been held in 
Sykeston, Carrington and New Rockford. Superin 
tendent Stickney has been aided in this work by 
Rev. Messrs. H. E. Compton, W. H. Gimblett and 
A. A. Doyle. 

Since last spring, when Rev. H. A. Brown became 
pastor of the church in Valley City, $600 have been 
raised besides the regular expenses. Fourteen have 
been received to membership and the church build- 
ing is crowded at the services. 

Mr. Frank Resch of the Sunday School Union, as- 
sisted by Rev. T. W. Thurston, has been holding 
revival services at Glen Ullin with good results—— 
Rev. A. E. Evison has organized a reading circle 
and a young men’s Bible class at Cando. 
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South Dakota. 

There were twenty-six additions to the church in 
Alcester during 1892, twenty-three on confession. 
It is out of debt and each auxiliary society reports 
money in the treasury. The benevolent contribu- 
tions amounted to $118. The total amount contrib- 
uted for all purposes averaged over twelve dollars 
per member. Rev. W. 8S. Washburn has been with 
the church three years.——There has been a marked 
increase in the Sunday school in Iroquois since the 

eturn of Mr. and Mrs. Drake from the East. 


PACIFIC COAST. 
California. 

The First Church, San Francisco, raised $2,500, 
Jan. 22, toward a debt of $3,000.—Large congrega- 
tions continue to gather at the Swedish church, 
under the leadership of Rev.C. A. Andersen. 


Revival services at Lincoln, under the direction of 
the pastor, J. C. Robbins,and Evangelist Purdue, are 
being greatly blessed.—Eight Sunday schools have 
been organized within a few weeks by Superintend- 
ent L. L. Wirt and Missionary W. H. Cooke in the 
San Joaquin Valley. 


One feature of the work at the First Church, Oak- 
land, is a normal class in the Sunday school, which 
keeps one week ahead in the lessons. In this way 
substitutes are ready for emergencies. 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 


se William T.,of Bedford, Mich., to Andrews, 

né 

we te DEN, x ie M., of Portland, Ct., to Braddock, Pa. 
ece 

cnuTtri, Frederick G., to Pawtucket Ch., Lowell, 


FAY, Rollins B., of Sheldon, Vt., to Westford. Accepts. 
FIEL D, Floyd C., of Clare, Mich., to Trout Creek. Ac- 


8S, Charles A., of Leona, Kan., to Seneca. Ac- 
ad has begun work. 
i, Harvey b., accepts call to Hartford, Vt. 
ELL, Eugene I., of Copemish, Mich., to Chassell 
nd Jacobsville. Ace epts. 
GUL ICK, Edward L., of © ambridge, Mass., to associate 
pastorate of Lawrence St. Ch., Lawrence. Declines. 
HARRISON, James K., of Santa Rosa, Cal., to the home 
missionary superintendency of Central and Northern 
California. Accepts. 

MALVERN, Lewis, declines call to Stoneham, Mass. 

= 7 ep al ene Seminary, to Genoa Junc- 

tion, Wis. Acce 

PERKINS, Henry } of Sharon, Vt., to Derby. Accepts. 

PETERSON, Matbias, of Clear Lake, Wis., to sonnei 
vian church, Vermillion, 8S. D. 

SARGENT, Benjamin F., of Fresno, Cai., to Santa 
Rosa. Accepts. 

SMITH, Beary li., of Church’s Corners, Mich., to Addi- 
son. Accepts 

STIMSON, E enry A., of Pilgrim Ch., St. Louis, Mo., to 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York, N. Y. 

WOOD, S. R., to Ferndale, Cal. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations. 


FINDLEY, J. J., 0. Feb. 2, Pewaukee, Wis. Sermon y 

Rev. ee B. Davison ; other parts by "Rev. Messrs. J. 
lbourn, J. J. Blaisdell and C. W. Cam p- 

OLLSON, Carl F., 0. p. Jan. 31, Swedish church, Ashta- 
bula,O. Parts in English by Rev. Messrs. J. G. Fraser, 
M. B. na | my and U. C. Bosworth; in Swedish by Rev. 

W. Montgomery, Franklin, Lundquist, 
Nelson, and Lehtinen. 

pate 4 Pag P., i. Jan. 18, Newport, Vt. 

HOMPSO , H. F., o. Dp. Jan. 12, Sullivan, oO. Sermon b 
PWereat other eS by Rey. Messrs. 
Fritz, Albert Bowers, W. Baker and J. R. Nichols. 


Resignations. 
aaneas, Alfred 8., Hampton, Io. Resignation not ac- 


curbs Lucas 8., Choctaw City, 0 ~2 

COLE, Thomas W., Columbus 

DIMON, Jacob V., Whatcom, ~~’ 

DUNLAP, George H., Holland, Vt. 

HEN DER: SON, John , Marshalltown, Io. 

HORNER, John w., Sh Hampton, Io., to accept a call 
to Independence. 

JACKMA George W., Mizpah Ch., Minneapolis, 
Minn., to accept call to Bloomir ngton, Wis. 

JAMES, David R., Berlin Heights, O. 
KETCHAM, Henry, Olivet Ch., Merriam Park, Minn. 

a Thomas E., Chagrin Falls, 0. Resignation not 


accepted. 
oa Clark ] First Ch., Springfield, 11 
1ELPS, F, Pacific Theological & Seminary, and is at 
e Rural ov. fs Retreat, St. Helena, Cal. 
REYNOLDS. William T., North Haven, Ct. 
ae he ery kdward w., Troy, Vt., to supply at Lowell, from 
estfield 





Dismissions. 
COVELL, Arthur J., Flint, Mich., Jan. 23. 
Churches Organized. 


ALBION, Pa., Jan. 22, seventeen members. 
GIFFORD, Io., Jan. 31, fourteen members. 
PEORIA, Til., ‘Union Chapel, Jan. 2. 


Miscellaneous. 
DAVIS, Frank W., and bride, of Cumberland Center, 
oes were given a rec = by their people, at which 
piney re soomvee many gi 
8, George H., who recently closed a twelve 
ne, Ae pastorate at Troy and Parkman, O., has moved 
ev! 

HUNTINGTON, Jobn C., who is supplying the First 
and Second churches, Brainerd, Minn., has been 
ob! to eaeg ) for a month on account of his health, 

«Ay » will sup pply t the church in Harwich- 
port. Mass. is year, ee p his studies in Boston. 


RANSOM G. R., 7 hy fe, o Colchester, Ct., are in 
Florida 3 qs ‘wint 
STUART, W 


illiam i, of East Jaffrey, N. H., has been 

Er en nan addition of ‘g100 to his salary. 

SUTHERLAND, William L., has begun his ministry at 
8 Falls, Minn. He has been for tes ears = 


missionary of the C. 8. 8S. and P. wor 
the State has | ee aE hae apprec’ fated” 
WILSON, ge ower Ch., Indiana yy 


ia ill and his puipit is being supplied b 
te ill and his pulp g supplied by 


DR. BEHRENDS AT YALE. 


The Linguistic and Philosophical Equip- 
ment of the Preacher was the title of Dr. A. J. 
F. Behrends’s two lectures before the Yale 
Divinity School last week. There are five 
great practical problems, he said, which all 
must deal with, and on each of which the min- 
ister must find sure standing ground—the 
problems of knowledge, of conscience, of free 
will, of theism and of the source of authority 
in religion. As regards the first we must dis- 
tinguish clearly between the two questions, 
Do I know? and, How do I know? between 
the fact of knowledge and its explanation. 
Few men, if any, are able to find their way 
through the labyrinth presented by the second 
question, but all of us may be sure of the fact 
of knowledge. We may take our stand firmly 
upon the trustworthiness of our own faculties 
and refuse to move from this position. Simi- 
larly with reference to conscience, we should 
not confound the question of the existence of 
the moral nature with the inquiry how it came 
to be what itis. The speaker aftirmed his be- 
lief in intuitional ethics, but whatever theory 
may be true here the unique authority of the 
moral law is a fact which cannot be elimi- 
nated. If evolutionary ethics are true, if even 
brutes are proved to have arudimentary moral 
sense, this only proves that conscience strikes 
its roots much farther down than we have im- 
agined. Again, the fact of freedom is cer- 
tainly known, however difticult it may be to 
explain or however hard it may prove for us 
to reconcile 1t with God’s sovereignty. 

Passing to the problem of theism, Dr. Beh- 
rends said the preacher must be sure of God 
before he can make any use of the Bible. 
He must be sure revelation is real before he 
touches the question of inspiration. God’s 
self-revelation is the fundamental fact. We 
used to say, “‘ The Bible has produced reli- 
gion”; now we say, more correctly, “‘ Religion 
has produced the Bible.’’ Religion was in the 
world before the first verse of Genesis was 
written. Religion is man’s conscious relation to 
God; but this presupposes God’s revelation of 
Himselftoman. Religion, as the search of man 
after God, involves as its logical preliminary 
God’s search after man. Believing in this 
revelation of God to man, the preacher should 
be brave to appeal to all the facts a sound re- 
ligious consciousness brings within our reach, 
including the consciousness of guilt and sin. 

Especially interesting was his treatment of 
the last of the five problems, the seat of au- 
thority in religion. There can be but one 
source of religious authority, the omniscient 
God Himself. But He communicates the 
knowledge of His will through various chan- 
nels. Through whichever of these God’s voice 
may speak it comes with a peculiar tone 
which constitutes its own authentication. 
We listen to the prophets and apostles not so 
much out of regard to the men themselves as 
because God’s voice speaks through them. to 
our hearts and evokes the irresistible response 
within us. As no external credentials are nec- 
essary to prove to us that a great singer is 
before us but the song itself is its own vindi- 
cation, so each honest heart is able to recog- 
nize the voice of God. We dare not even as- 
cribe infallible authority to Christ save as we 
have had such a vision of Him in the grace of 
His wonderful redemption that we are com- 
pelled to confess He is indeed the eternal Son 
of God. The speaker referred to his own ex- 
perience, how at one particular time the 
bruised hand of the Saviour had touched his 
own broken heart, and in the sunshine that 
the vision brought the faith of the nursery 
was changed into the personal established 
conviction that the author of such an experi- 
ence he could fearlessly trust. So the church 
holds fast to Christ because it is based on a 
living experience of His grace. 

The second lecture emphasized the impor- 





tance for the minister of a complete mag 

of the Greek and Hebrew. The preacher 
should read the New and Old Testaments 
many times in the original. It may be many 
in his congregation will be better versed in 
literature and political economy than he, but 
in thorough knowledge of the Scriptures he 
should be in advance of every one of them, 
After sixty years of warfare on New Testa. 
ment critical problems contending parties 
were now almost ready to sign a treaty of 
peace, and that the fight has been carried 
through thus successfully the speaker attrib. 
uted in no small degree to the fact that there 
were thousands of ministers conversant with 
the Greek able to investigate these problems 
for themselves. The difficulties and fears 
connected with Old Testament problems at 
present he traced largely to the neglect of 
Hebrew onthe part of the pastorate. When 
ministers take up this task difficulties will be 
removed. Dr. Behrends said that as a result 
of his own study of the Hebrew Old Testa- 
ment he had come to the conviction that the 
Pentateuch, if not directly written by Moses, 
was yet truly Mosaic in character and spirit, 
If the oak is not of his planting Moses at any 
rate planted the acorn from which it sprung, 
Dr. Behrends wished the students to believe 
that reading the whole Old Testament in the 
Hebrew was no Herculean task. Cc. BO. 





BOSTON MONDAY LECTURESHIP. 


Last Monday noon at Tremont Temple 
Joseph Cook opened his eighteenth course 
of lectures the general subject of which is 
Lord’s Day Loyalty and Lawlessness. The 
usual number of eminent clergymen were 
on the platform and the floor and lower 
balconies were well filled, quite a sprinkling 
of intelligent looking colored people being 
observed in the audience. After all had 
joined in singing one of his original hymns 
Mr. Cook devoted half an hour to a warm 
and discriminating eulogy of Phillips Brooks, 
the pathos of whose life, he said, lay in its 
withheld completions. The world never saw 
all the richness of his emotional, intellec- 
tual and spiritual gifts. Size, symmetry, sen- 
sitiveness and spirituality marked the man. 
His characteristic gesture was an upward 
look. He rarely took the argumentative pose, 
never the pugilistic. He was an optimist but 
not a Universalist, at least no more so than 
Farrar, Maurice and Whittier. This defense 
of the bishop’s orthodoxy was substantiated by 
copious extracts from his sermons. Mr. Cook 
advocated the erection of a statue to Bishop 
Brooks’s memory by St. Gaudens in Copley 
Square, in his bishop’s robes and with the 
singularly uplifted look which we all loved. 
On the four sides of the pedestal should be 
citations from his writings. 

Dr. John G. Paton, who was welcomed by 
the Chautauqua salute, then offered prayer 
and answered affirmatively the question, Shall 
the United States Annex Hawaii? He mod- 
estly remarked that it would be more becom- 
ing for an American to reply to this question, 
yet few persons are better qualified to give an 
opinion than he. His reasons for favoring 
annexation are that no other country would be 
likely to object and that American interests 
already control the islands almost exclusively. 
He also offered a resolution that our nation 
unite with England and Germany in prohibit- 
ing the exportation of liquor and firearms to 
the Pacific Islands and suppressing kanaka 
labor. This was unanimously adopted by 4 
rising vote. 

The lecture proper was an analysis of the 
Fourth Commandment, which is not a simple 
mandate to cease from labor on the seventh 
day but the compendium of seven laws, Viz: 
the laws of labor, rest, equality, commemora- 
tion, divine companionship, worship and 
periodicity. Mr. Cook rehearsed the action of 
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the recent congressional committee on the 
subject of opening the World’s Fair on Sun- 
day, showing the weakness of the arguments 
prought forward by the Chicago lobby. He 
gave as his judgment that the law against 
opening would not be repealed, a statement 
which was received with prolonged applause. 
ae 


BOSTON SUPERINTENDENTS’ UNION. 


The heavy rain did not diminish materially 
the attendance at the monthly meeting of 
wide-awake Sunday school superintendents at 
Berkeley Temp'e last Monday evening. The 
membership now is 194, thirteen being added 
at this meeting. It was second under the ad- 
ministration of President John Herbert and 
it proved to be one of the liveliest in the his- 
tory of the union. After the usual collation 
and devotional service it was turned into a 
kind of open parliament. At the January 
meeting questions bearing on various phases 
of Sunday school work were put in writing 
and assigned to different members, and many 
of the replies brought carried considerable 
suggestivevess. 

Here are some: How make a successful 
graded school? The ideal school should be 
cat into eight departments: infant, primary, 
intermediate, junior, senior, normal, Bible 
class and home. In grading have regard to 
the capacity and the age of the scholar, suit 
the teacher to the class; grade the lesson ma- 
terial, too. Should the primary department 
be present at the opening and closing exer- 
cises? By all means. How long is it advisa- 
ble for a superintendent or assistant to serve? 
His first year cannot be his best, as he is get- 
ting acquainted then. If he has his heart in 
his work his usefulness will increase as time 
goes on. 

After the box had been emptied of questions 
of this order Rev. C. E. Jefferson took the 
floor to reply to the inquiry, What is the best 
way to treat church members who indulge in 
dancing, card-playing, ete? The church, he 
said, has exaggerated beyond measure the im- 
portance of the question. It degrades Chris- 
tianity into a petty thing, as though the prime 
object of Jesus Christ’s coming into the world 
was to save men from playing whist and 
women from going to the theater. He would 
say to his young people, “ You do what you 
believe to be right, after asking God’s guid- 
ance.” He would nut lower his pulpit by 
bringing such petty questions into it. Churches 
are never disturbed by this question except 
when their vitality is low. He preached the 
love of Christ and believed that if that is once 
implanted in the heart these questions will 
settle themselves. Treat the boys and girls 
who indulge in these things with Christian 
courtesy and do not regard them in the light 
of traitors. It is lamentable that our young 
people should grow up stickling at these 
minor questions and neglecting the weightier 
matters of the law. He would have them de- 
cide these questions influenced both by the 
Wishes of their parents and by the effect of 
these amusements on themselves. 

Mr. Jefferson’s address aroused a brisk dis- 
cussion, participated in by Dr. H. N. Pome- 
roy,C. W. Carter, Samuel Usher and others. 
There was some dissent from, a8 well as 
agreement with, the principles advocated. 


WHAT MEN SAY. 

—I think that the boldest words ever 
spoken on earth were when a young mechanic 
ahaa of the Small and obscure villages in 

oman empire summoned to him his com- 
pany of followers and lifting up his voice cried: 

Go ye, and disciple all the nations.’’—Rev. 
Dr. John A. Broadus. 





i. a 4 politician beeause I am a Chris- 
siais a: - more strenuous the attempts of 
sien Ivorce religion and politics the more 

ute shall I be in maintaining that a reli- 


gious life out of which the political element is 
left is to that extent maimed and mutilated. 
—Rev. J. Guinness Rogers. 

—— There are three forms pertaining to the 
Christian truths: They are true as facts; 
they are true as doctrines intellectually ap- 
prehended; they are true as spiritual ex- 
periences to be realized. Bishop Brooks 
struck directly for the last. In the spirit he 
found the truth; and only as he could get it 
into a spiritual form did he conceive it to 
have power.— Rev. T. T. Munger, D.D. 


—— I tell you, gentlemen, that you (the anti- 

Tammany citizens of New York) are a disor- 
ganized mob, an independent body of free 
lances and free thinkers. Tammany is an 
army, with a general at its head, with leaders 
in every ward and every man a soldier down 
to the lowest private who is getting his bread 
and butter out of it. And they are getting 
their bread and butter out of it, and they 
know they will continue to do so.—Ex-Mayor 
A. S. Hewitt. 
The Puritans have been charged with 
bigotry. There is something good in a bigot 
and I admire him for his sincerity. I admire 
the Puritan for his very hatred of the Catholic 
Church. He did not hate that church, but a 
monster which he believed to be the Catholic 
Church. He hated hypocrisy and tyranny and 
persecution and the Inquisition and deception 
and superstition, which he believed to be the 
Catholic Church, and he was right in hating it. 
—Archbishop Ryan. 





-—— To the ordinary wayfaring man who 
has to face and fight the problems of existence 
and the discomforts of environment in New 
York the most maddening fact of his daily 
cousciousness is this, that New York has all 
the power, all the means and all the appli- 
ances to enable its best intelligence to govern 
it equitably, honestly and economically, but 
that a selfish supineness forever prevents 
these, its vital elements, from co-ordinating 
to an effective purpose.—Nym Crinkle. 


—— I have seen the possibilities of the Y. M. 
©. A. being a rival of the church, of its being an 
antagonist of the church, and I have believed 
profoundly, from the beginning to the end, in 
the greater possibilities of its being an aux- 
iliary of the church, and I appeal to my 
brethren here to-night and to every candid 
man in this Christian community whether on 
the whole, looking at the facts in the case, 
he is not constrained to own that what this 
institution has done for young men it has 
done along lines in accordance with the spirit 
of, and on the whole in a due subordination 
to, the rights and claims of that divine institu- 
tion to which you and L[, first of all and over 
all, owe supreme allegiance—the church of 
the living God.—Bishop Potter of New York. 

—— The eager and earnest protest and cry 
of the Anglo-Saxon is for individual freedom 
and absolute protection of all his rights of 
person and property ; and it is the ery which, 
reverberating over this country from ocean to 
ocean, thank God, will not gounheeded. That 
personal independence which is the lofty char- 
acteristic of our race will assert itself and, no 
matter what may stand in the way or who 
may oppose or how much of temporary mis- 
carriage or disappointment there may be, it 
will finally so assert itself in this land that 
no man or masses shall dare to say to a laborer 
he must or must not work, or for whom or for 
how much he shall toil, and that no honest 
possessor of property shall live in fear of the 
slightest trespass upon his possessions.—J/ion. 
David J. Brewer. 





Power is never wasted. Whatever power 
has been employed produces excellence in 
proportion to its own dignity and exertion. 
— Ruskin, 
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PROFESSOR DRUMMOND’S LITERARY 


TASTES. 


Not long ago Professor Drummond gave a 
familiar talk to young men on books and read- 
ing. As the address had a decidedly autobi- 
ographical flavor our readers will be inter- 
ested in this report which the Modern Church 
printed : 


The tirst book he ever bought he remem- 
bered very well. It was one of Ruskin’s, 
and cost four and sixpence. It was a good 
investment, for it was now very scarce and 
was worth thirty shillings. It was a book 
of selections, and as they might know it 
was bad form to read selections. He had 
no one to advise him, but he saw that the 
man who wrote that book had a window in 
his soul somewhere, and he wanted to see 
what he saw. Ruskin taught him to see; 
they were all as blind as bats and required 
teaching. He remembered he used to won- 
der before he read Ruskin why God had not 
made the world more beautiful. The sec- 
ond book he bought was a volume of Emer- 
son’s. Emerson was like the Apostle John. 
John never thought, he saw. Thomas never 
saw, but thought. Peter, again, was differ- 
ent; he did neither, but went straight ahead. 
The happiest was the Johannine type, and 
Emerson was a splendid type of this. If 
they thought Emerson's sky was too blue— 
and he would not deny that Emerson had 
defects—let them take a course of Carlyle 
after a course of Emerson. Carlyle’s pessi- 
mism would play the bass to Emerson’s op- 
timism. Carlyle’s was the thundercloud 
with nothing after it; Emerson’s the perpet- 
ual blue sky. To combine the two was to 
get the ideal. 

The next book he bought was a novel, 
one of George Eliot’s, and she had taught 
him many lessons. There were novels and 
novels. There were hundreds of novels 
which it would be a disgrace for a young 
man to have in his hands for ten minutes; 
there were others which it would be an 
honor for him to handle. Many novels 
merely entertained ; the real novel was meant 
to teach important lessons in the homely 
garb of astory. From George Eliot he had 
learned the doctrine of influence. She had 
taught him the tremendous power they had 
on one another, to drag one another down 
to the mire or up to the sky. She taught 
how a small-souled woman might bring 
down a generous-minded man and vice 
versd. If there was one thing more than 
another George Eliot taught it was the 
power of character. He also instanced the 
novels of Besant and Rice, and those by 
George Meredith he characterized as the 
strongest novels they had at the present 
time. Meredith’s novels taught the psy- 
chology of motive. They were psychologi- 
cal studies worth the attention of students. 
Then, in Les Miserables, by Victor Hugo, 
there was exquisite Christian teaching run- 
ning all through that powerful book which 
showed what a grasp of the human mind 
the writer had. The next book that influ- 
enced him was the book of a Unitdrian— 
Dr. Channing of America. Dr. Channing 
taught him to believe in God. The next 
book he bought was Robertson of Brighton’s 
sermons and he taught him that God was 
man, he showed him the humanity of 
Christ. He next bought Robertson’s life, 
and that tanght him tolerance with and for 
others who might think differently from 
what he thought. In Robertson’s life he 
saw a man who was struggling against ani- 
madversions because of his religious views. 
In conclusion he asked them not to read 
books that were recommended to them. 
Let them read the books that found them. 
Let each think for himself and not read 
books merely because it was the correct 
thing. 

BLES NBER OES Te 

Charles Reade’s last audible words were: 
“T have no hope but in God. God only cana 
create, and God only can re-create.”’ 

PE Ocak ed 

Character is of slow and steady growth, but 
the revelations of truth that inspire character. 
are sudden.— Munger. 
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GLEANINGS FROM OUR MAIL BAG. 
UNION WITH CANADA. 

While our neighbors on our northern border 
are discussing the question of political annex- 
ation to the United States our Congregational 
brethren are agitating the matter of a closer 
denominational union with Congregational- 
ists on this side of the line. Their reasons 
are cogent ones. They feel isolated. They 
are few in comparison with other bodies. 
They want the sympathy and fellowship which 
we might extend to them. No doubt we could 
render them valuable service. Ought we to 
withhold it? Could not a union be effected 
which would be to the advantage, not only of 
the churches, but of the two nations? The 
brother who writes the follewing letter has 
knowledge of what he writes, for he has not 
only served in pastorates in both countries 
but has been for some years the secretary of 
home missions in Canada. 


Our English brethren have almost deserted 
We receive few words of encouragement 


us. 
from our big brother over in the United 
States. We are not strong enough yet to 


stand alone, or if to stand to make the ad- 
vance that is desirable in a new country. 
Rightly or wrongly, we think that our Amer- 
ican Congregationalism is a weakness to us 
instead of a strength. Some of the very best 
of our ministers and students are attracted to 
your greener fields and fatter pastures. They 
seldom return and we get few of your men. 
Now, instead of thinking of a union with Pres- 
byterians, which would pues be an irrepar- 
able loss to the cause of true Christian prog- 
res; in this country, and eventually a serious 
cause of weakness to you, could we not bring 
about a union with our kith and kin, the Con- 
gregationalists of the United States? If you 
are willing to hold out the brotherly hand to 
us I know from all [ have heard among our 
churches that we would gladly accept it. 

We have resources in our churches that 
could be developed by your better methods of 
work. If our men did continue to cross the 
line others might be induced to come over and 
help us and some of our own might be willing 
to return. Your home missionary enterprise 
might be transplanted to Canada, and I am 
certain it would put new life in our work. 
I speak from experience, having practical 
knowledge of the work in both countries. 

Montreal. THomAs HALL. 


OLD MAGAZINES AND PAPERS. 


What would be the best disposition of forty 
ears’ accumulation of foreign missionary, 
ome missionary, sailors’ and other religious 
magazines and of various religious papers 
equally valuable in their way? There are 
piles on piles of religious magazines, reports 
and papers; can they be of service anywhere ? 


We regret that we can suggest no better 
disposition of such literature than to sell it 
to the ragman. It is certainly out of place 
in home missionary barrels, unless compara- 
tively fresh. Libraries are always glad to 
supply missing numbers in their files. 


A COLD RECEPTION. 


Last autumn a graduate of the Boston Insti- 
tute of Technology secured a position in a 
large city somewhat distant from New Eng- 
land, and, following his own inclinations as 
well as the direction of his early Christian 
training, sought a church home. This excerpt 
from a recent letter to his mother tells with 
what success he met: 


Today I went tothe —— church, andit being 
stormy there was a small congregation in 
attendance and I thought it a good time to 
say something. We have been there every 
Sunday for more than a month and no one has 
ever said a word to us. Neither do they speak 
of Sunday school from the pulpit nor of any 
young people’s meeting. They just announce 
the evening service, the weekly prayer meet- 
ing and a Ladies’ Benevolent Society. The 
minister preached an impressive sermon and 
spoke or of ministers and rich congre- 
gations being unwilling to show the proper 
spirit toward others that may not be in the 
same social standing. So I thought it would 
be a good time to speak to him. I went up 
after the service and said, ‘‘ I want to thank 


you for this morning’s sermon and also to ask 
you if in your Sunday school you have a young 
men’s Bible class?”’ 





I am forgetful in giving 
ak of the Sunday 
ible class for bot 

women. If you will 


He said, ‘‘ O, yes. 
out the notices not to s 
school. Yes; I have a 
young men and youn 
come around [ should be glad to see you and 
I will introduce you to my sons.” I asked if 
they had an Endeavor Society, but he said 
they hadn’t but were talking of starting one. 

N—— did not go to church this morning, but 
I told him about this interview and after a 
good deal of urging I got him to say he would 
go to Sunday school. We went (at 3 P.M.), 
stepped in, and as no one came to us I asked 
a man, who turned out to be the superintend- 
ent, where the pastor’s Bible class was. He 
pointed to a corner where there were twenty 
or twenty-five young ladies and not a single 
young man. The pastor had not arrived, so 
we took seats at the back of the class. He 
soon came and passed us and, I thought, 
looked straight at us. After the opening ex- 
ercises the class got up and went to another 
room, but as there was not a single man 
among more than twenty-five young ladies 
we didn’t feel like following. As no one 
came to us or said anything we walked out. 
The oldest class of boys in the school were 
perhaps fourteen or fifteen years of age. 

I am very sorry, especially on N——’s ac- 
count, for he is not much interested in such 
things and is getting more slack since our 
numerous failures in getting into churches. 
It may be that the minister did not see us. 
Probably it is so. But when I was talking 
with him he did not ask where I was from or 
where I lived or even what my name was. 


A MARVELOUS HYMN. 


It is interesting to note how, in some fav- 
ored hour, lofty thoughts reveal themselves to 
a recipient, waiting disciple. Cardinal New- 
man’s popular hymn, Lead, Kindly Light, 
Ray Palmer’s, My Faith Looks Up To Thee, 
Toplady’s Rock of Ages are good illustrations. 
Another instance, hardly inferior to any of 
these, though later and less familiar, is Dean 
Stanley’s 

He is gone—a cloud of light 
Has received Him from our sight. 


Set to music by Sullivan in the tune St. 
Patrick we know of no spiritual song that 
possesses more combined beauty, sublimity 
and simplicity, ‘‘in the vernacular of men’s 
hearts,’ than this. As expressive of the Chris- 
tian life of loving service, inspiring hope and 
anticipation of the future glory and reunion 
of the saints, the whole hymn of seven stanzas 
is unsurpassed. 

Yet this fine hymn, like Dr. Palmer’s, was 
written with no thought of public use, and 
first published in a magazine like other bits 
of pvetry. All the more may we see in it the 
divine Spirit working in men, ‘ both to will 
and to work, for His good pleasure.”’ 

M350. 


BENEVOLENT CONTRIBUTIONS. 


This is the time of year when pastors and 
church clerks are struggling against great 
odds to secure a prompt and accurate report 
of the activities of their church for the Year- 
Book. The chief difficulty is the gathering of 
the statistics of benevolences. It 1s especially 
so in the larger churches where as many as a 
dozen organizations are raising and disburs- 
ing funds. The clerk and the pastor, after 
much tribulation, get together some sort of a 
statement and send it on, all the time know- 
ing that by no possibility can it be accurate. 

Now why ask the churches to make return 
of their gifts to our regular benevolent socie- 
ties ? ould it not be an immense saving of 
labor and a distinct gain in point of accuracy 
if the societies themselves should be asked to 
prepare on the first of January a statement 
which can be readily copied from their books 
of the amounts contributed by each church 
enemy | to States and have these statements 
sent to the compiler of the Year-Book. Some 
of the societies, like the American Board, do 
at present make out such statements and send 
them to each church. The church clerk would 
then have to report merely on local and mis- 
cellaneous benevolences. There would be a 
further advantage in this method—it would 
result in a report which would be very much 
fairer to the churches. Thus in the present 
system, of two churches of similar strength in 
a certain city, it appears in the last Year-Book 
that one gave more than twice as much as the 
other in the totals, because the clerk had dili- 
gently looked up the gifts of individuals to 
various objects, which swelled the item called 
“other’’ to inordinate proportious, while the 
other clerk had merely reported what had 
come under the regular gifts made through 
thechurch. By the proposed change of method 
all gifts, either from the church as a whole or 
from individuals, would be ee age | credited. 
The new method would probably enable us to 


have our Year-Book a month earlier thay y 

can now get it. D. F. B, : 

SHOULD A PASTOR BE A MEMBER OF His owy 
CHURCH ? 

Would you be kind enough to inform me y 
to the law of the Congregational] church in 
regard to the pastor being a member of 
church? Should not he unite with the church, 
when called to be the pastor? If there be no 
law in regard to this what is the custom? 

D. A. G, 

There is no such law, but it is common fi 
Congregational churches to expect this of 
those who become their pastors, and som 
churches require it. This is reasonable ang 
right. A refusal to do this makes the pasto 
liable to the suspicion that he is unwilling t 
be amenable to the rules of the church he js 
called to administer. Any church can make 
such a law for itself by providing in its by. 
laws that its minister must be a member of 





. Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical nottces in an abbreviated lee 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing sud 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to the lire. 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Feb. |i, 

10 A.M. Topic: The Comparative Influence of the Py. 
m and the Puritan in New England. To be opened 

y Rev. &. H. Byington, D. D. 

THE LADIES’ PRAYER MEETING, in the rooms of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday at ll a.u. 

HAMPDEN EAST AND HAMPDEN WEST Associ. 
TIONS, Massasoit House, Springfield, Feb. 14, 9.30 a.m. 

PLYMOUTH ASSOCIATION, Kingston, Feb. 21, 04.0 


CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERIAL BUREAU, organized 
1874, furnishes churches with Sabbath supplies, stated 
supplies and candidates for a. Ridress Rev, 
W. F. Bacon, Congregational House, Boston, Mass, 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL Ald- 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. J. W. Wellman, 
117 Summer Street, Malden, Mass. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 
THE AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SoOcIgTY is rep- 
r ted in M husetts by THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Con 
House. Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. 
Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Boom 
No. 32 Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to5, Ap 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00, (os 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer, 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FoR 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon S. Ward, Treasurer; Charles £ 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office a 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing 
on St. 








win B. 


THER CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING &% 
cleTY.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, # Bi 
ble House, New York. Rev. George A. Hood, 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

THE NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION.—Plant 
ing and sustaining Christian schools in the 
Mountain region. Rev. Charles R. Bliss, am | 
151 Washington St., Chicago, Tl. William H. Hubbart 
Treasurer, “ The Rookery,” Chicago, Il. Boston offee, 
22 Congregational House. rge M. Herrick, Mel 
Secretary; Miss Lucia A. Manning, Agent-in Charge. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE AND EDUCATION SOcIgTY.- 
J. A. Hamilton, Sec.; E. A. Studley, Treas.; J. L. Maile, 
Field Sec., Congregational House, Boston; T. ¥. Garé 
ner, W. Sec.; C. 8. Harrison, W. Field Sec., office |8 
Washington St., Chicago, Ill. Aids needy 
academies and students for the ministry. Institution 
recognized: Pacific University, Whitman, Yankto 
Doane, Rollins, Fargo and Pomona Colleges. 

CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOOIETY- 
The Missionary Department employs Sunday 
missionaries, organizes schools and aids those that att 
needy by gifts of Sunday school helps and other rel 
gious literature. Rev. George M. Boynton, D. D., Set 

ry; W.A. Duncan, Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrest 
Barnard, Treasurer, Congregational! House. Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United = 
evangelistic and educational, at the South, and is 
West among the Indians and Chinese. office, 
21 Congregational House; Chicago office, 151 Washitt 
ton St.; Cleveland office, ¥. M. C. A. Building. Dose 
tions may be sent to either of the above 0 Coed 
x W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House. New 

ity. y 
AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wal 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: 
improve the moral and social condition of seam 
Sustains chaplains and missionaries; promotes i 
ance homes and boarding houses in leading 1 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing | 
sels; publishes the Savdor’s Magazine, Seaman's 
and Life Boat. sol 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, we 
remittances of same are sequen to be made 
to the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, 
Rev. W. ©. STITT, Secretary 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer: 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded 4 
cember, 1827; oe, 287 Hanover St.; cha 4 
8. 8. Nickerson; ishes loan I‘braries and 5 nt 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing oo) 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute Cee or) 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. 
momen, Veneqaed Sound. Contenretoes of second bist 
clothing, weekly papers an monthly sere 
vited, } 1 Hanover 
cited, and may be sent to the cha) ae) yicited, a4 


Contributions to sustain its wor! 
be sent to B. 8. Snow, Correspani™ © 
tional House. 


ident. 
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Rev. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE. D. D., Preside 
GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. : 


BARNA 8. SNOW, Correspondins Secret athi tag 
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THE BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, 

to Pastors and Members of Congregational 
churches Massachusetts, Dear Friends: The 
punber of applicants for aid from this board in- 
ereases steadily and in many instances the need of 
more liberal grants than we feel able to afford is 
pressing. Some are aged and feeble, some are con- 
firmed invalids and some have dependent families. 
with our present resourees we too often are only 
able to save from extreme suffering those whom, 
for their works’ sake, we ought to be enabled to 
place not only above actual want but in reasonable 
comfort. Such has been the recent demand for 
help that we have but $250 in hand with which to 
meet the calls of the next four months without 
trenching upon our little invested capital. Noothers 
ought to be nearer to the hearts of Christians than 
the men and women to whom this board ministers. 
Agiftannually made, even if but small, from each of 
our churches would provide ample funds and need 
not interfere with other legitimate claims. Con- 
tributions may be sent to A. G. Stanwood, Esq., 7) 
sears Building, Boston, Mass. 


J.W.W N, . 
B.'Ws Warnes Executive 


A. H. Quit, Committee. 


MORTON DEXTER, 
EE SEE RS 
BIOGRAPHIOAL. 
REY. DANIEL BUTLER. 

One of the most familiar figures in ministerial 
gatherings during many years in Boston and vicin- 
ity has passed away. Rey. Daniel Butler was born 
June 22, 1808, in Hartford, Ct. He lived during 
most of his boyhood with his parents in Blandford, 
Mass., and later at Westfield. He graduated from 
Yale College in 1835 and from Andover Seminary in 
1838. He was ordained pastor of the Village Church, 
Dorchester, in October of that year, where he re- 
mained till 1845, when he accepted an appointment 
as agent of the American Bible Society. He con- 
tinued in this office till 1852, when he became secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts Bible Society, which 
position he held for more than forty years until his 
death, Feb.4, at his residence in Waverley, where he 
has lived since 1865. He has been prominent there 
as a citizen, having served several years on the 
school committee and once as a representative to 
the Legislature. He was also active in forming the 
Congregational church in the town. He was famil- 
iarly known among ministers as Bible Butler and 
his company was much enjoyed. He was devout, 
cordial, genial, with a delightful vein of humor, 
which often appeared in conversation but rarely in 
his sermons. At Yale Alumni dinners he was al- 
ways a welcome speaker and seldom did the occa- 
sion pass without his being called on for remarks. 


HOME MISSIONARY FUND. 


K. U. Academy, Meriden, N. H............++eeees $ 





Prof. E. A. Bechtel, Dayton,O... 2.00 
Mrs. A. L. Paige, Hanover, N.H... -. 2.00 
Edw. E. Thompson, Woburn.............seeeeees 2.00 
NLS 605.0 sis Sein an soy lpWatedasealeed nthe ota 4.00 
Ree, MOON, HO ois 3 30k socsuh cs oso aceoaee 2.00 


Z ——, MICH., Jan. 30. 
Please accept my sincere thanks for making it possible 
for me to have the Congregationalist for 1893. How grate- 
ful am. May the Lord abundantly bless those who 
contribute tothe Home Missionary Fund, for it seems 
to me one of the grandest and most heipful works. 
Again I must say thanks. 8. 


A second and revised edition of Rev. H. A. Bridg- 
man’s leaflet, A Plea for Free Pews, has just been 
issued and can be had at this office. Single copies, 
postpaid, five cents; 100 copies $2.00. 


— 








Marriages. 





JONES—CREASEY—In Newburyport, Feb. 2, by Rev 
t a « & . 
Heotge W. Osgood, Rev. Newton. I. Jones of ‘south 
dley and Hattie Frances Creasey of Newburyport. 
PERKINS—STORRS—In Hartford, Ct., Jan. 25, by Dr. 
MY rge L. Walker and Dr. Henry M. Storrs of Orange, 
te Rev. Frederic J. Perkins, professor at San Paulo, 
razil, and Seeerane, daughter of Dr. Melancthon 


Storrs of Hartford. 
— 


(The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
tonal line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 








BROWN —In Tacoma, Wn., Jan. 10, Rev. Robert Brown, 
see 59 yrs.,1l mos, The latter part of his life was 
AA by eg! Ph in Manitoba and 

zton, where the 

a, which ended his life. re petamss 
ONALD—In Andover, Feb. 2, Agnes Bain Donald, aged 
i zr. Dr. Donald, rector of Frinit Church, Boston, 
wile L. Gordon of Japan, Professor Churchill’s 
Boe of Andover and Mrs, (Rev.) G. A. Jackson of 

GORI npscott are four of the nine,children now living. 
R /ON—In Dorchester, Jan. 26, Annie M., wife of 

mass Robert F, Gordon. 

AZARD—In Hull, Io., Jan. 22, Mary Curtis Hazard, 
aged 77 yrs M. C. Hazard of the C.' 8. 8. and P. §., 





MONTAGUE—In Amherst, Jan. 22, George Montague, 
a 88 yrs., 4 mos. 

PABODIE—In Providence, R. L., Dec. 26, 1892, Edward 
A. Pabodie, aged 67 yrs. 

RANKIN—In Glastonbury, Ct., Jan. 31, Dolly G., wife 
of Rev. 8. G. W. Rankin, aged 70 yrs. 

WHITNEY—In New York City, Feb. 5, Mrs. William C. 
Whitney, wife of the ex-Secretary of the Navy. 

WORCESTER—In Lakewood, N. J., Feb. 6, Prof. J. H. 
Worcester, Jr., aged 47 yrs. He was formerly pastor 
of the Sixth Presbyterian Church, Chicago, and since 
July, 1891, has been pretenses of systematic theology 
in Union Seminary, New York City. 








Wuat Is NERVOUS PROSTRATION?—A condition 
resulting from the over-expenditure of vital force— 
living, in work or society, “‘ beyond our means,” as 
far as brain and nerve power is concerned. Its de- 
poente symptoms are thus graphically described 

y a recent writer: ‘‘ Nervous prostration is as 
much to be dreaded as any disease which does not 
threaten speedy death. It is most treacherous, pro- 
ducing a condition more painful than pain, a weak- 
ness weaker than extreme fatigue, despondency 
more dejected than the lowest of low spirits, an 
instability of self-control destructive of confidence, 
making work, mental and physical, more distasteful 
to the once energetic nature that never knew weari- 
ness than to the constitutionally lazy, while the ex- 
terior aspect is one of health and muscular strength 
for a single effort may not be impaired. Add to this 
a craving for sympathy without the means of elicit- 
ing it because it is ‘mere nervous prostration.’”’ 

8 it to be expected that any medicine put into the 
stomach can restore a person 80 afflicted? Is it not 
more reasonable to look for help to natural means 
and methods? 

The records of Drs. STARKEY & PALEN of Phila- 
delphia, discoverers and only dispensers of Com- 
pound Oxygen, abundantly prove that such is the 
case. During their twenty-three years of wide prac- 
tice thousands (literally) have, after trying every 
other means attainable, found in Compound Oxygen 
the one thing needful to put them on the right side 
of the line of health and happiness. 

They constantly receive letters similar to this: 

“Drs. STARKEY & PALEN:—I take pleasure in 
recommending your C. O. to any one suffering from 
nervous prostration. 1 have realized from its use a 
degree of benefit I had never expected. Overwork 
and weak lungs had almost brought me to the end 
of my rope: C. O. used regularly for three weeks 
eured a cough which physicians’ prescriptions had 
failed for months to cure. In two months’ time I 
believe my entire system was reconstructed. I 
weigh twenty pounds more than I did when I began 
its use and feel as big as a house. I have always 
strenuously objected to the use of drugs and have 
never used them but by the advice of a physician or 
one in whom I had confidence. I hke C. O. espe- 
cially because it is not a drug. 

HARTWELL M. AYER, Ed. Florence 7'imes, Flor- 
ence, 8.C.” 

Many of the most prominent and best-known peo- 
ple in the country have had a like experience and 





we are at liberty to refer the interested inquirer to | 


them. The treatment can be taken at home and 
consultation before and throughout it is free. Ad- 
dress, Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1529 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, or Chicago, San Francisco, New York, 
and Toronto, Ont. 








The awful 
if New England had known how to make mince 
pie properly Sam Adams might never have be- 
come a conspirator. 

The influence of the dining-room is often 
greater than the influence of the Library, the 
Senate or the Field. 

It is certainly too important an apartment to 
be placed on a moneyed allowance in the matter 
of appropriation for furnishing. 

Imagine the effect of this Sideboard in the place 
of your present one. 
it would work in the appearance of the room. 

The mirror is of great size and reflects the 
objects on both the Board and the Shelf. 


front is not straight, but slightly convexed, asin the latest styles for ’93. 
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Mr. Harvey Hee 
Laceyville, 0. 


Catarrh, Heart Failure, Pa- 
ralysis of the Throat 


“I Thank God and Hood’s Sarea- 
parilla for Perfect Health.” 


“Gentlemen: For the benefit of suffering hu- 
manity I wish to state a few facts: For severa! 


years I have suffered from catarrh and heart 
ailure, getting so bad I could not work and 


Could Scarcely Walk 

I had a very bad spell of paralysis of the throat 
some time ago. My throat seemed closed and 
1 could not swallow. The doctors said it 
was caused by heart failure, and gave medicine 
which I took according to directions, but it did 
not seem to do me any good. My wife urged 
me to Hood’s Sarsaparilla, telling me of Mr. 
Joseph C. Smith, who had been 


At Death’s Door 
but was entirely cured by Hood’s Sarsaparfilla. 
After talking with Mr. Smith, I concluded to 
try Hood’s Sarsaparilla. When I had taken 
two bottles I felt very much better. I have 
continued taking it, and am now feeling exeel- 
lent. I thank God, and 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


and my wife for my restoration to perfees 
health.” HAakvVEY HEED, Laceyville, O. 


HOOD'S PILLS do not purge, pain ‘or gripe, 
but act promptly, easily and efficiently. 25c. 





Sideboard Study. 


statement has been made that 


What a complete change 


The 
The Cellarette and 


Plate Closet are of uniform size, with an unusual hight of door and generous depth. 
The drawers are fitted to slide easily, and the lined upper drawer has the most 


complete partition work for small silver. 
hand carving. Complete appointments. 


Separate locks, Stout casters. Elaborate 


Paine’s Furniture Company, 


48 CANAL STREET 


South Side Boston 
& Maine Depot. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Oldest and best known in U. 8S. 
Established, 1855. 
3 East 4TH STREET, N. Y. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
7Tremont Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N.Y.: 
Chicago, Ill.;’and Los Angeles, Cal. 160-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk Co. 





THE MISSES ELY’S 


_ §CHOOL FOR GIR s. 
(Formerly of Columbia — Brooklyn. 
Biverside Drive. 85th and séth Sts.. New York. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Course of study complete, thorough, Biblical and prac- 
tical. Special instruction in New Testament Greek 
and advanced Semitic studies. Term opens Sept. 15, 
Address Prof. F. B. DENIO, Bangor, Me. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


What could be more desirable, in view of 
the currency problems pressing upon this na- 
tion, than some evidence that the decline in 
the price of silver is about over and that the 
production of gold is on the increase? If 
silver will but reach a price at which produc- 
tion becomes unprofitable, or if the decline in 
general prices (and consequent appreciation in 
the one standard, gold) reaches a plane at 
which it is profitable to produce more gold 
then at last we may believe ourselves near 
to the discovery of a natural and permanent 
ratio of value between silver and gold. Such 
a discovery would enable the great commer- 
cial nations to undertake at last the great 
experiment of free bimetallic coinage under 
conditions promising success. And that sort 
of coinage would, it is widely believed, be the 
greatest boon which could be conferred upon 
commerce, 

Now the ( 
of New York, in its elaborate review of statis- 
tics of production of the two precious metals, 
has found that both of these desirable tenden- 
cies are at last asserting themselves—that the 


mmercial and Financial Chronicle 


production of silver is stationary, if not de- 
clining, and that the production of gold is on 
the increase. Of course the figures of pro- 
duction of either metal for the year 1892 are 
not final nor accurate, but they are the esti- 
mates of those best qualified to know, and as 
estimates of different authorities show a prac- 
tical agreement there is good reason for re- 
lying upon them. 

In a word, then, the price of silver has fallen 
80 low that in the United States, where forty 
per cent. of the world’s output is made, the pro- 
duction for 1892 shows a falling off. A slight 
itis true, but evena slight loss is not- 
able where the supply has jumped in twenty 
years from 17,000,000 ounces to 58,000,000 ounces. 
In Mexico the output still advances but not 
more than it recedes in Australia, so that the 
production of the entire world shows about 
1,000,000 ounces less for 1892 than for 1891, and 
the loss is the more interesting because it is 
the belief of the authorities that not until the 
last drop in the price of siver, late in 1892, did 
the production begin to lose ground atall. 

As to gold just the opposite tendency is 
ebserved. Production in Australia and the 
United States shows a small increase, but 
South Africa makes a large gain so that the 
1892 output for the whole world shows an in- 
erease of 600,000 ounces, or about ten per cent. 

Soth of these facts are very encouraging 
and they are, of course, of the highest impor- 
tance. They throw a great, bright light upon 
our currency problems and one which is most 
needed by this nation. 


loss only, 





Jones, MCDUFFEE & STRATTON have opened an 
effice in the Masome Temple Building, Chicago 
(samples only), for the convenience of the Western 
and Southern customers, wholesale only, during the 
World’s Fair. The Masonic Temple is one of the 
wonders of Chicago, the largest office building in 
the world, twenty-one stories high, fourteen eleva- 
tors, costing three anu one-half millions. 





Your Income 


we inlay, perhaps, be doubled, 


and your principal made 
safer than at present. 

Our book will tell you 
how ; sent free. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. y Borany ~ ooag St. 


The Congregationalist 





Life and Accident Insurance. 


tat me 
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SUMMARY OF THE 


43d ANNUAL STATEMENT 


. OF THE... 


AETNA 


Life Insurance Co.|% 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 
1893. 


$4,660,539.89 
1,892,418.95 
6.552,958.84 


January I, - - 


Premium Receipts in 1892 . 
Interest Receipts in 1892 . 
Total Receipts during the year . 
Disbursements to Policy bolders and 
5,861,917.89 
38,675.518.07 
- $2,610,478.10 


for expenses, taxes, etc. 
Assets, January 1, 1893. 
Total Liabilities 
Surplus by Conn., 

standard . 
Policies in force 

81,289, insuring . 
Policies issned in 1892, 

12,878, insuring ..... . . . 25,471,104.80 


Mass., and N.Y. 
ST eae Pee 6,065.0389.97 
January 1, 1893, 

132,778,465.94 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President. 
J.C. WEBSTER, Vice-President. 
L. ENGLISH, Secretary. 
G. W. HUBBARD, Ass’t Secretary. 
H. W. St. JOHN, Actuary. 
GURDON W. RUSSELL, M.D., Medical Director. 


Agents Wanted, 


INVESTMENT BONDS, 


We say to our customers,if you can get 
along with a low rate of interest the 
thing to buy is a high grade municipal bond, 
such as are legal for Massachusetts Savings 
Banks. These bonds net the holder from 3} to 
4 percent. Nextin order is a class of muni- 
cipal bonds netting from 4 per cent. to 54 per 
cent., issued by counties or smaller cities, 
probably intrinsically just as good as the first 
ones mentioned, but not commanding quite so 
high a price. This is about the grade of bonds 
bought by the Savings Banks of Maine, Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire. 

Then there is a class of bonds much sought 

after by individual investors who want or need 
a higher return on their money. We refer to 
the better class of corporation bonds, usually 
payable in gold, such as Street Railway, Gas or 
Electrie Co. Bonds, which net from 5 per cent. 
to6 percent. In buying these bonds, however, 
look carefully at two points: First, see that 
the franchise is a good one and lasts longer 
than the period the bonds havetorun. Second, 
there should be at least half as much bona fide 
paid up stock as there are bonds issued. The 
more the better, sothatin case of trouble there 
is some one else who has an interest at stake 
besides the bondholders. 
We aim to have at all times a good list of 
each of the above classes of Bonds on hand, 
and we issue each month a circular, fully de- 
scribing them. We should be happy to send 
you our circular regularly, without charge, if 
you will send us your name. 


E. H. ROLLINS & SONS,|~ 


No. 216 Exchange Building, 


best 





Piease mention the Congregationa' 


BOSTON, MASS. 





OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, NO. 119 BROADWay. 


Seventy-Eighth Semi-Annual Statement, July, 1802, 
CASH CAPITAL...... + 8 

Reserve Premium Fun 
Reserve for Unpaid Los 
NOt Bus MA. ob op oes Vedecvavnceswey dees voeeoticds 1,237, 


CASH ASGETS... 2g600sares seve eeteees 











Bank aed Hativend Stoc ks | Bonds 
(MAFKEE VRIUS).....ccccerccccsecccccsesscseces 3,309,915, 
State and City Bonds (market value)......... peep 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand....... 14970. 

Premiums uncollected and in hands of 
PMOMEG «06 ic icndcin cede ps5 eb0eds tn eccotpvessian es BADLY 
Interest due and accrued on Ist July, 1892. 39.45.29 
SNE Bile woes ukennncdnesddncshGeel BOY,156. 
2. LD, a sient. Le 
J i Ww Astin RN. 2 yp 
E, G. SNOW, Jr., | § Vice-Presidents 
4 lL. BIGELOW, Ran. 
B. GREENE,  § “ecretaries. 
H. J. FERRIS. ¥ ve M. BURTIS, Ass’? Secretaries 
New YORK July 12. INH, ‘ 


A Boston Institution 


that is endorsed by thousands of 
representative business men of 
that city is worthy of your careful 
investigation, 

Inform yourself of the system 
and methods of the 


a sa 





Bene eee a0 
ENEFiFASSOCI 
The Largest and Strongest 
Natural-Premium Insurance Co, 
of New England. 


30,000 MEMBERS. 

$100,000,000 INSURANCE in Force. 

&900,000 CASH SURPLUS 

86,000,000 Paid in DEATH LOSSES, 
The NEW POLICY of the Massachusetts 

Benefit Association has no superior, It gives 

Cash Dividends, Cash Surrender Val- 

ues, Paid-Up I[nsurance, and other 

desirable options. All for 60 per cent. the 

cost of Old Line Companies. 

Splendid Openings for Energetic Men to Act as Special, 

General and State Agents. 
GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, President, 


Mass, Real Estate 60, 


246 Washington St., Boston. 


Per Cent 


Invests in Central Real Estate in growing cities. 
Authorized Capital - - - - - - 82; 

Capital paid in - - - - - «- = = = 1,400,000 
Surplus 100,000 





Dividends 


ORGANIZED IN 1885. 
Paid Dividends of 5%per annum for 4} years. 
Paid Dividends of 7%, per annum since July,1890. 
Average Dividend since organization over 67, p- & 
Surplus at ciose of last fiscal year over $100,008. 


Stock offered for sale at $108 per share. 


Send to or call at the office for information. 
INVESTMENT 


OREGO In the United States 


Present growth of Portland is ahead of any city inthe 
United Staves m proportion to its size, Wholesal* trade 
1891, 6138,127,000; ing Ca) ital, ee A. Bur dings 

Low under construction, 83, ve 4 pla 
for nv the employ: ment of capital in hoes invectveat ® 








THE BEST FIELD FOS 


stall ments of 825 and upwards, absolutely 
fomerkenty profitable. Send for ey: information 
Bankers" references. Eugene D, White & Co.. Fortean 


n, in Jarge and smail amounts, cash or mon wi 


loans. Higheat references. 





=O / WET? FIRST “MORTGAC 55 LOANS. 
Absolutely secure. literest 
0; able semi-annually by draft on 

Yorx. Personal attention given 5 a 


FRANK J. HAMILTON, Fairhaven. +” 





HOME INSURANGE COMPANY 
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NORTHERN 
INVESTMENT CO. 


Pays a regular 6 1-2 per cent, dividend 
on its shares of $100, par value. 





The investment being choice Business 
Blocks, and its properties steadily in- 
creasing in value, the stock is a reliable, 
permanent investment for 50 YEARS, 
and can be realized upon at any time. 


Sorplus About - - - - - $80,000) 
Cash Capital Actually Paid in $850,000 


Price of Stock, $103.50. 


For particulars apply to 
CEORCE LEONARD, Pres., 
246 Washington St., 
Rooms 7 to 11. Boston. 


EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


Capital Paid up (in Cash)...............--+ $2.100,000.00 
Surplas and Undivided Profits. ........... 1,017,653.22 





INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
MUNICIPAL BONDS, 
Returning from 3} to 6 per cent. 


Five Per Cent. COLD Debentures. 


Valuable Book about Investments sent 
Application. 


OFFICES: 
NEW YORK, 40 Wall St., LONDON. 
BOSTON, 117 Devonshire St.. AMSTERDAM, 
PHILA., cor. 4th & Chestnut Sts., BERLIN. 


“PER CENT. GOLD BONDS, $50 to $1,000. 
One to five years’ time. C pee oon. Gold Certificates, 
#1) and up, 30 days to 12 months. S pet cent. Gold Cer- 
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MINNEAPOLIS—-ST. PAUL. 


DAVID C. BELL INVESTMENT CO. 


(INCORPORATED ) 


Src ATTENTION GIVEN TO COLLEC- 
TION OF MORTGAGES, AND CARE OF 
Property FoR Non-Resipents 


MINNEAPOLIS FIRST MORTGAGES. 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY | Minneapolis Minn 


First consideration. f 


DEFAULTED oRTG's 
(WEST) Bought for CASH. 


Horace C. CANDEE, Boston. 
No. 40 Water St., Room 41. 




















IT IS__ 
NO USE 


Disguising the fact that most investors 
are mentally so constituted that they 
look more to a large yield in interest 
than to the security of the investment. 
This fact is patent to many parties who 
are bringing forward schemes of various 
kinds with the result that the investment 
public ‘is constantly being led into unfor- 
tunate investments by the promise of 
large dividends. 

We cannot promise you extraordinary 
rates of interest, but do offer good se- 
curity with a fair return for large and 
small investors. We shall be glad to 
furnish any one having securities matur- 
ing or who is contemplating investment, 
who will call or address the United 
States Realty Co., No. 409 Exchange 
Building, Boston, with full particulars 
regarding our stock, which pays regu- 
larly six per cent. dividends and is earn- 
ing a surplus. 

Full market value will be allowed for 








tificates for any amount, os page on 10 days’ notice. If 
you wish to invest, write ror partic ulars to 
RELIANCE LOAN & TRUST CO., Seattle, Wash. 


any securities taken i in | exchange. 


WESTERN MORTCACES AND BONDS 


COLLE 


CTED. 


Western Properties Managed, Rented and Sold. 


More than ®2,000,000 of Mortgages are now in our care for Eastern Banks, Bankers and individual 


clients. Our Cash Capital of $500,000 guarantee 
Send for Circulars and reterences 


8 Safety and Re sponsibility. Charges reasonable. 


THE CITY REAL ESTATE TRUST CO., 


Rooms 401-2, John Hancock Building, ° 


- 178 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 








From 


83) 


WE DO IT EVERY TIME! Strom" $50 to $200 














HOW 








DO WE DO IT? 











We sell from our fac 


vellous business. 
WONDERF 


any address. 





have now s¢ 
ufectured. 
sixth annual 


employ y mor 


We are 
responsib} 


ational 





EIS wate 
ATIAWADTIOIC NO ‘Pay! 


@ WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AT ONCE TO 


Gaia 











gaving them all agents’ “and dealers’ exorbitant profits. 
One thousand Pianos and Organs per month. 
"UL, but true! To 
new catalogue, 


ORGANS and PIANOS 


at prices that are simply WONDERFULLY LOW. We 


styles and at ail prices. Organs from R35. Pinnos from 
#175, for cash or on ¢ any pauyme mt. We 
largest direct trade in the world Ve 


= y ou can visitour factory FREE ifyou live within 
miles of us 


rg NOTE 


our contracts. 


REFERENCES: First 
all the great Com- 
imercial Agencies. 
ee ee Se ee 

All instruments 
shipped on free trial warranted for ten years. 


Old Established & Reliable 
Washington, zs 
NEW JERSEY. 





tory at wholesale prices divect to the public, 
Weare doing a mar- 


















rove it, send for our 
Hustrated in colors. ‘It is F REE 
Examine it, and yeu will see that we are selling 

For CASH and on 
EASY PAYMENTS 


me of the finest styles of ¢ yrgans aud Pianos ever man- 
the latest. Our twenty- 
We have bargains in ail 


Our new catalogue shows ail 
special offers are now ready. 


have the 
have a la per {Raton and 
¢ men than any firm doing a direct be ess. 









absolutely 
ye for all 
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It’s the Make, Not the Shape. 
The Original Davidson Syringe. 


Many dealers call any 


ee kind of Syringe having 
two elastic tubes and a 

bulb, a Davidson. This 

— is not correct; we de 


not make cheap goods 
and the Genuine Davidson is always reli- 
able. 

See that label is marked: Made by the 


relic RUBBER (0., Boston, Mass. 








re, det ries, 
C viergen’s 
oof ane 


V. METAL CEILING Cc 
C96 5.358. II Ave 


Le ow ce cy ecard pe eae NIE W YORK. NY 


na meline 


THE MODERN 


STOVE POLISH 


Ready for use, Applied witha 

LITTLE Labor, NO Dust, NO Odor, 

The BEST and MOST ECONOMIC 
Stove Polish in the World. 

















POULTRY MEN 


IT HAS BEEN PROVED 
Thatgreen cut bone is the most 
economical and greatest egg 

MANN'S BO known, 


MANN'S. BONE CUTTER, 


Warranted to cut green bones! 
meat, gristle, and all without 
clog or difficulty, or 

a MONE x REFUNDED. 

ae al + Catal if vou name this parer. 


Vv. M ‘ANN, Milford,Mass. 








“A HEALING WONDER,.* 


ator 
Powder 


The great external remedy. For all 
diseases of the skin. Mother’s 
friend, baby’s joy. Safe and certain. 

All br 





uyggists. 


REV. JOHN ALDEN, 
One of New England's oldest and 
best known Clergymen, given up to 
die. SAVED at 86 years of a 
», Lis marvellous cure of n- 
{/) flammatory Kheumatism, by 
+ using the most Wonderful 
Remedy ever discovered. All 
ip ersons afflicted with Rheum- 
atism, Neuralgia, LaGrippe, 
«» Catarth, Scrofula, Malaria, 
Sr and kindred diseases, upon 
‘ personal application, mail, 
Afexpre ss or otherwise, will be 
furnished ree a written statement by him, «1 his suffer- 
ingsand cure with directions in reference to obtaining this 
New Magic Panacea, which is curing thousands suffering 
from Rheumatism and #}] blood diseases. Address, Rev. 
John Alden, at his residence, 10 Dexter St., Providence, 
R. I., or Headquarters ,1 70 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


—_—s 












IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS 
of all concerned if, in correspondence suggested by 
announcements in Our ADVERTISING COLUMNs, men- 
tion is made of the fact that the advertisement was. 





seen in the Congregationalist. 
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AN HONORED NAME. 


Some Surprising Statements 
by the Bearer. 
A Well Known Man Whose Son is a 
Brilliant College Professor. 


Says Just the Right Thing and at Just 
the Right Time. 





A name honored wherever spoken. 

Such is the high reputation of the Hon. 
Walter S. Lovejoy of Tapleyville, Mass., who 
has lately been brought so prominently before 
our people. 

Mr Lovejoy is of an illustrious family. 
Indeed, the brilliant and scholarly Professor 
Lovejoy of Macon (Ga.) University is no other 
than his sou. The professor, in passing 
through town, spoke feelingly of his father’s 
recent serious illness, and became enthusiastic 
concerning his restoration to health. He stated 
that it was perfectly wonderful to see the 
change in his father’s health since he took the 
well-known medicine Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve remedy. 

And the Hon. Mr. Lovejoy himself was 
found overflowing with gratitude toward this 
great remedy. 

‘“*T was very low indeed,” he said, “‘ I suf- 
fered from vertigo and heart disease. I had 
frequent attacks of faintness and failure of 
heart action. These attacks were sometimes 
so bad that it was with great difficulty the 
heart could be restored to its natural action. 

““T was totally incapacit ited for either men- 


| 
\ 





All 
Ne 
HON. WALTER 8. LOVEJOY. 
tal or physical labor. I have been a sufferer 
from these complaints more than twenty-five 
years, and I have used many medicines, but 
have never found a medicine from which I 
have derived so much substantial benefit as I 
have from Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and 

nerve remedy. 

“Tf this should meet the eye of any one 
who is a sufferer from these or any other 
nervous disease I earnestly recommend a trial 
of this wonderful remedy.” 

We emphatically indorse Mr. Lovejoy’s ad- 
vice. The sick and suffering should by all 
means use Dr. Greené’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy, for if the disease is curable 
this truly remarkable medicine will certainly 
cure. It is indeed the great health and 
strength giver. All druggists keep it for $1. 

A discovery so great among purely vege- 
table medicines and prepared by the eminent 
specialist in nervous and chronic diseases, 
Dr. Greene of 34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass., 
carries the indorsement and recommendation 
of physicians, which is in itself a guarantee 
of its marvelous curative powers. The doctor, 
too, can be consulted by any one free of charge, 
personally or by letter. 








DR. HYDE ON THE HAWAIIAN 
SITUATION. 


That competent observer, Rev. C. M. Hyde, 
D. D., writing to us from Honolulu, under date 
of Jan. 18, two days after the queen was de- 
posed, gives this interesting diagnosis of the 
spirit prevalent among the natives. 


The Hawaiians today seem sore but not ugly. 
They do not comprehend the situation. They 
only feel that the foreigner now has supreme 
control and think that they are to be treated 
like the Indians in Columbus’s time. They 
see the missionary boys carrying rifles and 
heading this movement and say they are over- 
throwing the faith they have taught—instead 
of peace and love they are ready to kill and 
rob. In fact, they say all this comes from the 
missionaries’ greed formoney. They have got 
wealth at the island. They have got it away 
from the natives. They talk about constitu- 
tional government and then upset it whenever 
they choose to do so. The queen wanted to 
give a constitution herself to her people and 
foreigners would not let her do it. The lot- 
tery bill would have made all Hawaiians rich, 
but the missionaries did not want them to be 
rich. The opium trade has brought untold 
wealth to the missionaries, but they did not 
want it licensed, afraid lest the trade should 
go into other hands. 

It is impossible-to make the Hawaiians look 
at things from our standpoint. The old chiefs 
wanted security for life and property which 
they could not have under old Hawaiian rule, 
and so were ready to adopt a constitutional 
government which would give them such se- 
curity. But it has not made themrich. They 
have wasted their property foolishly and lay 
the blame of their present poverty on the mis- 
sionaries’ greed for money. They see the mis- 
sionary boys carrying rifles to uphold good 
government and they do not recognize that all 
firm government in this world of mingled good 
and evil must rest on superior force as its ulti- 
mate basis, every policeman carrying his club 
not as a baton of office but a weapon of force. 
They hear their queen talk about giving them 
a new constitution and think that it means 
she is going to retain them allin fat govern- 
ment offices with no work and regular pay. 
They do not see that her idea of good govern- 
ment is dependence on the whim of the soy- 
ereign. 

In the new constitution the Upper House of 
Nobles was not to be an elective body, as now, 
but appointees of the crown; the judges and all 
other ofticials were to hold office at the royal 
pleasure, etc. The Hawaiians declare that 
this is all missionary doings—these changes in 
the government have been imposed upon them, 
not considered and adopted by them, and they 
want nothing more to do with missionaries. 
They will never again enter Kauaiahai or 
Kaumakapili church. I do not know that 
they have any special personal prejudice 
against me. My students certainly seem to 
have none, but I shall be put under the ban 
of this unreasonable prejudice against mis- 
sionaries and all Christian work for the bene- 
fit of Hawaiians must hereafter suffer from 
such prejudice. 

F. W. KinsMAN & Co.—Gents: I had been suffer- 
ing many years of bronchitis and could not obtain 
any relief from a score of doctors I consulted. I 
was getting worse day by day and life was a bur- 
den to me. I was asked to try Adamson’s Cough 
Balsam and it is the only remedy that has ever re- 
lieved me, and I hope by its use to get entirely 
cured. CAPTAIN WEAVER, Agent Manhattan R.R. 
Co., 125th Street and 3d Avenue. 





As It WILL BE.—To properly appreciate a side- 
board you should see it in company with its sur- 
roundings. Such a superb English sideboard as 
that shown in another column by Paine’s Furniture 
Company would almost completely furnish a dining- 
room, regardless of all other pieces. Rarely has 
such a dignified and beautiful piece of feast furni- 
ture been seen in this city. 





For Colds, 


Coughs, 
Croup, Influenza, and 
Bronchitis, 


AYER’ 


CHERRY PECTORAL 
the best 
of all anodyne 
expectorants. 
Prompt to act, 


Sure to Cure 
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What Can Cuticura Do 


Everything that is cleansing, purifying, und bean. 
tifying for the Skin, Scalp, and Hair of Infants and 
Children, the Cuticura 
REMEDIES will do. 
speedily cure itching 
and burning ecze 
and other Fainful ead 
disfiguring skin and 
scalp diseases, cleanse 
the scalp of scaly bu 
mors, and restore the 
hair. age Te, 
le, and unfailing, 
they appeal to mothers 1 3 the best skin purifiers 
and beautifiers in the world. Parents, think of this, 
save your children years of mental as well as phys 








ical a by reason of personal disfigurement 


added to ly torture, Cures made in childhood 

are 8 » permanent, and economical. Sold every- 

where. Porren Drva anv CHEM. Corp., Boston, 
4a—~“ All about Skin, Scalp, and Hair” free. 


pars eer ae 


ACHING SIDES AND BACK, 


Hip, Kidney, and Uterine Pains and 
‘Weaknesses relieved in one minute 
by the Cuticura Anti-Pain Plaster, 
the first and only pain-killing plaster. 











Over 
600 
endorse 

Dr. Warren’s 
Wild Cherry 
and Sarsapa- 
rilla Troches. 


Box sent by mail on receipt of 25c. by 
the AMERICAN MEDICINE COMPANY 


Ministers 





Manchester, N. H. 


PILES. 


a 





ADVICE FREE. 


and how I was cured after many 


ears of great 
and inconvenience. a ‘have nothin , to sell. but for 
e afflic’ 
7% KIBBY, Contractor 


sake of humani 
permanent cure. Address J. H. 
and Builder of Church Edifices, Chelsea, 








To an rson suffering from 
Piles or Fistula I will send an-account of my own case 











Bees 
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EDUCATION. 


_— A new inspiration is given to the work 
among the colored people by the recent open- 
ing of the Bible Training School in connection 
with the Normal and Industrial Institute at 
Tuskegee, Ala. The annual conference of 
negro farmers will be held at the school Feb. 
21. 

_— Eighty-one per cent. of the 1,300 stu- 
dents at Oberlin are professing Christians. 
One outcome of the unusual interest mani- 
fested on the Day of Prayer for Colleges is the 
formation of a band embracing already from 
twenty to thirty young men who purpose to 
enter the ministry. 

—— Worcester Polytechnic Institute has just 
admitted to its mechanical engineering course 
anew class numbering sixty-eight. This will 
be the last to take a three and a half years’ 
course, for hereafter the length of all courses 
will be four years. The institute has been 
steadily adding equipment to its electrical 
engineering department till now it affords 
facilities for test and other laboratory work 
scarcely excelled in the country. Its gradu- 
ates take high rank everywhere. 

— While Dr. Gunsaulus is to serve as 
president of the new Armour Institute in Chi- 
cago a large share of the administrative duties 
must necessarily fall on the vice-president, 
and the trustees in appointing to this position 
William O. Pratt have made an excellent se- 


lection. An Amherst graduate of the class of | 


| Dinner Sets, $8 to $500. 
| Salad Sets, $5 to $100. 


77, he has been a successful high school 
teacher and for the last few years has been 
the executive head at the Pratt Institute in 
Brooklyn, his experience there being a valua- 





| Umbrella and Cane Holders, $2 to $75 ea. 


ble preparation for work along kindred lines | 


in Chicago. 
— Rey. A. G. Upton, who was for some 
years secretary of the Home Missionary Soci- 


another climate on account of his health, has 
opened a family school for boys at Colorado 
Springs. Boys with delicate chests and lungs 
may find a home with him in a climate fitted 
to restore them to health and strength, may 
continue their studies and may pass from 
their preparatory work into Colorado College, 
conveniently at hand. Mr. Upton has the 
best of references and parents who send their 
boys to him may feel confidence in his wise 
care. 

—— President-elect W. G. Sperry had a royal 
reception on reaching Olivet, Jan. 31. A rep- 
resentative committee of faculty and students 
met him at the station two miles away. At 
the village limits a body of students, 300 strong, 
dismissed the horses hitched to the president’s 
carriage, attached a rope and furnished the 
power the rest of the way, making the air 
resound with their college songs and yells. 
The streets through which the procession 
passed were handsomely decorated. At the 
church, which was elaborately trimmed, hearty 
speeches of welcome were made and then the 
new leader made a witty speech of apprecia- 
tion, closing with an expression of his hearty 
thanks which elicited still further enthusiasm. 


—— The South Florida Chautauqua at Mt. 
Dora is to hold its seventh annual session 
Feb. 21-March 6. This institution was planted 
and is largely managed by Congregationalists. 
Rey. Russell T. Hall is its president. - It pre- 
Sents an attractive program. We notice in 
the list of lecturers Rev. Drs. H. C. Hovey of 
Bridgeport, Ct., and R. H. Conwell of Phila- 
delphia and Hon. B. G. Northrop. Rev. Wil- 
liam Shaw of the C. 8. S. and P. S. is to have 
charge of the Sunday school work and the 
devotional meetings and Prof. C. C. Case of 
Cleveland is to lead the chorus choir. Mt. 
Dora, in the midst of beautiful lakes and in a 
region of orange groves, is one of the most 
attractive places in Western Florida. Round 
trip tickets frop{ Washington and Cincinnati, 


| Chocolat Pots, $1 to $25 each. 
| Biscuit Jars, 50c. to $10 each. 


ety in New York but was obliged to seek | Plant Pots and Pedestals, up to $150 ea. 


| Cut Crystal Glass (the finest made), 





plying to Rev, R. T, Hall, Greeawich, Ct. | For Throat Troubles, Coughs 
and Hoarseness, Brown’s Bron- 
CHIAL TROCHES are a simple, yet 
effective, remely. For over forty 
years they hive been recom- 
mended by phy4icians and known 
all over the world as one of the 


few staple Cough remedies. 


—— Pomona College, at Claremont in South- 
ern California, rejoices in its new Cyrus W. 
Holmes, Jr., Hall, just dedicated, a day being 
set apart for the purpose and the friends of 
the college rallying from all over the State to 
share in the celebration. Members of the fac- 
ulty were heard at the noon collation on dif- 
ferent phases of the college work, Professors 
Norton, Bissell and Colcord, all Amherst 
graduates, setting forth various needs. The 
dedicatory address in the afternoon was by 
Rev. C. O. Brown, D.D., who took fer his 
theme The Character of Christ the True Foun- 
dation. The new building, the gift of Mrs. 
and Miss Holmes of Monson, Mass., cost 
$25,000 and provides commodious recitation 
rooms and a large chapel. Under President 
Baldwin’s leadership the college, though but 
five years old, is already a high grade institu- 
tion on a solid Christian basis. 

request so to do. 


New China and Glass. 


By Steamships ‘‘ Markomannia’’ from Hamburg,’ “Sorrento”’ from Antwerp, the 
‘*Norseman,’’ ‘‘ Cephalonia’’ and ‘“‘Sagamore’’ from Liverpool, we have landed some of 
the newest productions of the Wercester Royal Porcelain Company, Doultons, Wedg- 
woods, also the best things from domestic Potteries and Glass Factories, to which we 
invite the inspection of intending buyers. 





CHURCH REMODELING. 
THOMAS W. SILLOWAY. Church Architect. 
10 Park Square, Room 8, Opposite 
Providence BR. RE. Station, Hoston. 

Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churches 
enables him to save and utilize all the valuable 
of an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro- 
duce a building preferable ip most respects a new 
one of much greater cost. He proposes to continue 
this work as a Specialty, and tenders his services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited. A visit to the premises will be 
made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of a 

















Decorated Table Glass. 

Dresden China, small pieces, 50c. to $10. 
Old Blue India China Sideboard Pieces. 
India China Medallion Cuspidors. 

Lamps, with Paris Shades, up to $180 ea. | Old Blue Wedgwood Jasper Pieces. 

Fish Sets, $5 to $175. 

Engagement Cups and Saucers, all grades. 
Tall Vases (for long stems). 

Single dozens of Rich Plates, up to $300. 
Odd Pitchers up to $10. 


Oyster (deep shell) Plates, $5 to $75 doz. 








China Bureau Toilet Sets. 


Large variety of smali pieces in Wedgwood and Dresden China, such as boxes for 
Powder Putts, Pomade, Pen and Trinket Trays, Tea Caddies, Bonbonniéres, Candlestieks , 
Inkstands, ete. (Third floor.) 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton, 


China, Glass and Lamp Merchants, 
120 FRANKLIN. 








“Go Right Straight | 
Back and Get’ | 
| 












POWDER: 


}\ When a woman Knows that 
GOoLpb Dust Washing Pow- 
' der makes things clean in half 
‘the time, and keeps things 
clean for half the money, 
she is naturally annoyed at 
the ‘something else’’ game. 
MADE BY 


N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., CHICAGO, 
St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Montreal, 












Be sure and get 


GOLD DUST. 
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RISIBLES. 
DEFEATED. 


Three poe poeey | angels went 
To a sad soul with sympathy ; 
One mortal fool, with good intent, 
Undid the work of all the three. 
—Judge. 

After ten years of observation a woman in 
Ohio has come to this conclusion: that to a 
Methodist religion consists in what a man 
does ; to a Presbyterian in what God does for 
him; to a Congregationalist in what man is: 
and a Baptist may be any of the above pro- 
viding there is a liberal application of water 
by the proper authorities. 

An inmate of a Massachusetts Old Ladies’ 
Home, who was a good deal given to making 
complaints, on the afternoon of last Thanks- 
giving Pay was congratulated on having had 
a first-class dinner of turkey with vegetables 
of many kinds, pudding, mince pie, etc. 
“Humph!” scornfully replied the old lady, 
“what’s a Thanksgiving dinner without 


onions ? 

Some have a trembiing faith as they ap- 
proach the end of life, others look forward 
with triumphant confidence, but it is rare that 
we find any one expecting to make so great 
an impression on the next worl as is inti- 
mated in the following epitaph on the tomb- 
stone of a child in a cemetery near Patton, 
Me 

A diadem is on my brow, 
To me a harp is given, 

And when I strike ‘tae golden chords 
I’m heard all over heaven. 

If there had been one small boy of today 
alive in those times when piety was mani- 
fested not infrequently by nasal tones it 
would have sought a new method of expres- 
sion atonce. One night recently a wondering 
mother heard her young hopeful go through 
his prayer pinching his nose aJl the time. 
His little sister remonstrated with him, when 
he replied: “‘ Well, I’ve been trying all day to 
make it sound like the man in Sunday school, 
and now I'll have a jimdandy time next Sun- 
day showing the fellows how to do it.” 

A Western minister, who in the opinion of 
his congregation had outstayed his usefulness, 
turned a deaf ear to every hint that his resigna- 
tion would be welcomed. At last the governor 
was prevailed on to appoint him chaplain for 
the penitentiary. He was wise enough in his 
farewell sermon to make no allusion to the 
dissatisfaction which had opened the way for 
him to enter a new field. But some of his peo- 
ple were so sensitive that they thought they 
detected a sinister suggestion in his text, 
which was this, “‘ I go to prepare a place for 
you, that where I am there ye may be also.” 





DORFLINGER’S AMERICAN CUT GLASS 18 shown in 
every requisite for the table and in beautiful pieces 
for wedding and holiday gifts. Genuine pieces have 
trade mark label, C. Dorflinger & Sons, New York. 


Tur National Lead Company, the largest manu- 
facturers of white lead and lead products in the 
world, have just begun a series of advertisements 
that any who contemplate painting during the 
coming season will do well to read. They are nota 
new firm introducing a new article but are the own- 
ers and manufacturers of the standard brands of 
white lead that have given white lead its character 
as the standard paint. Many of the brands were 
already old when our fathers were boys. 





Mr. Geo. W. Howard, the popular comedian and great 
success as the oO jd Miller in Dixey’s 
“Adonis,” writes: “ Your 


Hakka Cream 


is all that is claimed for it, and has proved 
its virtues to myself and skeptical friends 
during the past season. 


Severe Colds 


have been common in our Company from the great 
changes of climate experienced, but we have always 


found 
A Sure Cure 


in HAKKA C REAM. For inclosed money please send me 
another package 





Buffalo Lithia Water. 


A POWERFUL SOLVENT OF STONE IN 
THE BLADDER. 


The following plate is from a photograph which forms a part 
of a communication of Dr. George H. Pierce of Danbury, Ct, 
to the New England Medical Monthly for November, 189 
(see page 76 of that journal), and represents some of the largest 
specimens of Two Ounces and Twenty-seven Grains of 
Dissolved Stone discharged by a Patient designated as “ Mr. §,” 
under the action of 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER. 





Smaller Particles and a Quantity of Brick Dust Deposit, 
Dr. P. states, were not estimated. 


BRIGHT’S DISEASE OF THE KIDNEYS, GOUT, Etc. 


G. Halsted Boyland, M. A., M. D., of the Faculty of Paris 
and University of Leipzig, formerly Professor in the 
Baltimore Medical College, etc. : 


“73 AVENUE D’ANTIN, PAKIS. 

“In Bright's Disease of the Kidneys, Acute or Chronic, BurFALO Liruia WATRR, 
Spring No. 2, is in my experience without a rival, whether in the Parenchymatous form or 
Interstitial Nephritis. In cases in which Albumen reached as high as fifty per cent., I have 
known it, under a course of this Water, gradually diminish and finally disappear, at the same 
time other alarming symptoins were relieved and the sufferers restored to health. 

“The best results which I have witnessed from any remedy in Gouty and Rheamatie 
Affections have been from this Water, and in all diseases of Urie Acid Diathesis it 
possesses great excellence. 

“In Stone in the Bladder of the Red Lithie Acid and the White Phosphatie 
Deposit, its Solvent power is unmistakable, Its value, however, in such cases is not re 
stricted to its solvent power over these deposits, but it meets the important indication, that of # 
changing the Diathesis on which the formation depends as to prevent re-formation.” 


These waters are eminently a NERVE TONIC, and in all NERVOUS EXHAUSTION 
and any FORMS of DYSPEPSIA and in female complaints are 
among the most potent of known remedies. 


WATER, IN CASES OF ONE DOZEN HALF-GALLON BOTTLES, $5.00, F. 0. B. HERE 


Descriptive PAMPHLETS SENT FREE. 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 


—<—<—<——— 








USE DURKEE’S 





Sold by drugeists at 50 cents, or mailed ed receipt of 
price by A. P. USH & © 
ASK YOUR PHYSICIAN ABOUT BOV NINE. 


SALAD DRESSING 





9 February 18 | 














9 February 1893 


THE PERIL IN FRANCE. 


In view of the recent disclosures of rotten- 
ness in France and the article by Dr. Twom- 
n another page this extract from a letter 


bly 0 ; ‘ 
is especially sig- 


to Evangelical Christendom 
nificant reading: 

There is a godless crop growing up in 
France amongst the young on all sides, 
which is simply appalling. I have been 
working lately in Normandy in the large 
towns and saw nothing but embryo young 
anarchists forming ready to help to cap- 
size society shortly. No respect for them- 
selves or others, filthy words, contempt of 
everything that savors of religion. The 
men are mostly drunken; 
what a vast buvette France is becoming! 
She is simply drowning her citizens in alco- 
hol... . Genteel drawing-room socialism, 
boudoir neo-Christianity, are now succeeded 
by table talk flattering to anti-Semitism. 

— - 


CLUBBING RATES. 


For the convenience of our subscribers we have made 
arrangements with the publishers of some leading peri- 
odicals by which we can furnish them, in connection 
with the Congregationalst, at a reduced rate. The post- 


age is prepaid in all cases, Subscribers may order as 





is it not fearful 


many of the publications named as they choose, at the | 


prices annexed. 


The Century Magazine.......cccccccccseesccccesee 83.60 
Harper’s Magazine ike 
Atlantic Monthly.... 
Scribner's zine.. 
Review of R 
American Agr 
Harper’s Weekly 

“ Bazar. 
Public Opinion... .cccrccccrcvcecsccedsescccesecs 
Harper's VOUNG POO 6 0.000000 sce deeca ciesoe's 
BE HICROIRE . 0c ccccccsccdoecccovecstcccéccescoss 
Wide Awake 
Our Little Ones 






















sLow, blow, blow! That disagreeable catarrh can 
be cured by taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the consti- 
tutional remedy. 


Tus Is MEANT FoR You.—It has been truly said 
that half the world does not know how the other 
half lives. Comparatively few of us have perfect 
health, owing to the impure condition of our blood. 
But we rub along from day to day with scarcely a 
thought, unless forced to our attention, of the thou- 
sands all about us who are suffering from scrofula, 
salt rheum and other serious blood disorders and 
whose agonies can only be imagined. The marked 
success of Hood’s Sarsaparilla for these troubles, as 
shown in our advertising columns frequently, cer- 
tainly seems to justify urging the use of this excel- 
lent medicine by all who know that their blood is 
disordered. Every claim in behalf of Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla is fully backed up by what the medicine has 
done and is still doing, and when its proprietors 
urge its Inerits and its use upon all who suffer from 
impure blood, in great or small degrees, they cer- 
tainly mean to include you. 


THE LATES1 
contrast 


THING IN CALENDARS.—In striking 
to the numerous fanciful calendars which 
flood the mails at this season of the year is the one that 
is issued by N. W. Ayer & Son, the Keeping Everlast- 
ingly at It, Newspaper Advertising Agents of Phila- 
delphia, and which has been for years a very great fa- 
vorite. It is large enough to be easily read across a 
room and handsome enough to hang on the wall for a 
year without becoming an eyesore. This issue has a 
new heading which is both artistically designed and 
beautifully printed. It is so packed as to reach its des- 
Ynation in pertect condition and it is sent to any ad- 
dress, postpaid, on receipt of 25 cents. The publishers 
say that the sales of this calendar increase every year. 


Our own experience is that it is one of the best of office 
calendars. 


SILVER PLATED so0S.. STAMPED | 


1847 ROGERS Bros. Al. 


~ ae 
IMPROVED HALL TYPEWRITER, 
! The best and most simple ma- 
Sse Niwede litercuangeabie 
ype tote all languages. Dur- 
able, easiest r ning, rapid as 
; @"Y. Eudorsed by the Clergy 
{ana literary people. Send for 
wintrated saatogue Agents 
oe Address . Typewriter 
+611 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 


TYP 
eunere Rat Aid, i ERS: ic 
@ Specialty, Monthly payne ts. 52- Lopey 
BRADQUAR TERS, { 186 Monroe Bt., Chicago. 
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Your Painter 


ints, the ingredients of which he knew nothing about, because 


ready mixed 


of the difficulty in making a shade of color with white lead. 






has often wasted time and 
material in trying to obtain 
a shade of color, and has 
even resorted to the use of 


This waste can 


be avoided by the use of National Lead Company’s 


Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 


These tints are a combination of perfectly pure colors put up in small cans 
and tag so that one pound will tint 25 pounds of Strictly Pure White 


Lea 


to the shade shown on the can. 


By this means you will have the 


best paint in the world, because made of the best materials— 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


and pure colors. 


Insist on having one of the brands of white lead that are 


standard, manufactured by the ‘Old Dutch” process, and known to be 


strictly’ pure : 
** ANCHOR" (Cincinnati) 


‘ATLANTIC " (New York) 
‘BEYMER-BAUMAN " (Pittsburgh) 
* BRADLEY " (New York) 

‘ BROOKLYN " (New York) 
‘COLLIER " (St. Louis) 
‘CORNELL ”" (Buffalo) 

‘ DAVIS-CHAMBERS " (Pittsburgh) 
‘ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati) 
‘JEWETT " (New York) 


iLauctinuwe fT 


‘ARMSTRONG & McKELVY ” (Pittsb’gh) 


«“KENTUCKY ” (Louisville) 

‘* FAHNESTOCK " (Pittsburgh) 

** LEWIS” (Philadelphia) 

** MORLEY ”’ (Cleveland) 

**RED SEAL" (St. Louis) 

**“SALEM "” (Salem, Mass.) 
**SHIPMAN " (Chicago) 

** SOUTHERN " (St. Louis and Chicago) 
**ULSTER” (New York) 

** UNION "’ (New York) 


‘These brands of Strictly Pure White Lead and National Lead Co.'s Pure White Lead 
Tinting Colors are for salé by the most reliable dealers in = everywhere. 
° 


If you are going to paint, it will pay you to send to us 


r a book containing informa- 


tion that may save you many a dollar; it will only cost you a postal card to do so. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway, New York. 





by return mail, full de 

scriptive circulars 0} 

MOODY'S NEW end MOODY'S IMPROVED 
TAILOR SYSTEMS OF DRESS CUTTING. 
Revised to date. These, only, are the 
genuine TAILOR SYSTEMS invented and 
copyrighted by PRO?. D.W. MOODY. Be- 
ware of imitations. Any lady of ordi- 
nary intelligence can easily and quick- 
ly learn to cutand make any garment, 
a any style, to any measure, for ladies, 

men and children. Garments guaran- 
teed to fit pestectiy without oerin on, 
Address MO ATI, a. 





DY & CO. CINCIN 


Any Woman Will Say So. 


It wouldn’t make much difference what we 
said about Dr. Warner’s corsets if there were 
not several hundred thousand women in every 

steht Pe part of the com- 
Ids munity to confirm 





our statements 
with “That’s go.” 

The Coraline 
we use is superior 
to whalebone and 
absolutely un- 
breakable. 

What we want 
is to have you 
try Dr. Warner’s 
You'll 
never wear any 
other kind. 


We especially recommend Fanita, fine coutil, 


corsets, 


$3; Fine coutil, 888, sateen strips, $1.75; 
Fine sateen, embroidered, No. 777, at $1.50; 
Fine sateen, 444, at $1.35, and heavy jean, 
No, 333, sateen strips, at $1.10. 
WARNER Br0Os., 
359 Broadway, New York. 


WIRE ROPE SELVAGE. 
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INFANTS CHILDREN YOUNG LADIES 


LADIES 
A Very Satisfactory Garment. 


Because 1t Supports Stockings and 
Underclothes from the SHOULDERS, 


WHY * and has no stiff cords; fits with perfect 


ease and freedom. Elegant, and strictly hygienic, 
Sold by leading dealers. 
LADY CANVASSERS WANTED. 
¢-@" Send for Illustrated Price List. eg 


THE FOY, HARMON & CHADWICE CO,, Brecklyn, N, ¥. 


one piece BUTTON 


No Needle, 
No Thread, 
No Tools, 
No Trouble, 
TO PUT THEM ON. 











Will send by mail, pre- 
paid, 


24 Small Boxes 
12 Buttons 


in each box for 


_.ONE DOLLAR 


“4 Patent Button Co., 


~=— = 210 Main St., 
Se Springfield, Mann 


WRITE NAME AND ADDRESS PLAINLY. 

8 THIS $11 to $17 E 
arene MACHINE E 

toexuminein any home. mt any- 

ing machine 







ere without one cent In advance. 
/arranted the best sew 

ever made. Our terms, conditions aad everything 
far more liberal than any other bouse ever offered 
For for full particulars, ete., ows this advertise 


ment out and send to us iy Address 
Alvah Mfg. Co., Dpt. c Chicago, Il! 





| | = quickly ae oa ee ned 


\ 1 tal. No ex polishing 
i | or machinery. Thick plate at 
L = lasts 5 to 10 years; fine 


vi ily has plating to do. 
Place cctly feast x Prodie large. 
Columbus, 0. 


W. P. Marriage & 
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A cream vt tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Government Food 
Report. 

Royal Baking Powder Co., 

106 Wall St., N. Y. 


b*e5¢ b°@, @*0; ¢ 

















aan, | ee 
Queen 
of all 
flowers, 
The D, &C. 
Rose is queen of 
all roses, The D. 
& C, Roses include 
all varieties of worth ; 
they are grown on their 
own roots, reared and cared 
for as carefully as a child, 
When the budding age is reach- 
ed they are consigned to the care ofthe 
flower lover. We send them every- 
where safely by mail, postpaid, Dis- 
tance isa matter of noimport, Ournew 
“GUIDE TO ROSE CULTURE”’ 
will aid in selecting Roses and other 
flowers of the best varieties, by giving 
you descriptions, prices and pictures, 
It also gives you complete instructions 
for their culture and care. We will send 
it/vee, together with acopy ofourmag- 
azine, “SUCCESS WITH FLOWERS,”’ 
to all flower lovers making early 
application, Address 


The Dingee & Conard Co., 
Rose oreo on, WeSt Grove, Pa. 










)20.@ 20.0 20.0 20.0 20.0 70.0 10.0 20.6 10.058.620.6 
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OVERMAN WHEEL CO. 
BOSTON. WASHINGTON. DENVER. SAN FRANCISCO. 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 
Seeciat AGENTS, 

CHICAGO. NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 


CHURCH 
) CARPETS. 


ys 

In connection with our wholesale 

: busi we are t d 

to sell CAB PETS foruse 

in CHU RCHES at man- 

\ ufacturers’ prices. We 
solicit correspondence, 










iH 
| ai Lp rts cor 
OHHH, PRAY, SONS, & C0 


658 Washington St, asyistn'Se., Boston. 








OATS Ayer ; TAR AIR ATT HO 


~ WILL D IN THIS ANNIVERSARY YEAR 


™ START « GARDEN 


FOR ANY ONE 


FREE OF CHARCE! 
H OW ? IN THIS WAY. 


Send them 25 cts. to pay postage and packing and they will 
mail you gratis, their COLUMBIAN COLLECTION of SEEDS, 
consisting of Succession Cabbage, New York Lettuce, Ponderosa 
Tomato, Bonfire Pansy, Zebra Zinnia, and Shirley Poppies. (The 
six packets of seeds named, composing the Columbian Collection, 
cannot be bought elsewhere for less than 50 cents.) 


BUT THIS IS NOT ALL, 

for with every Collection they will also add, Free, their Catalogue 
for 1893 of ““ EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN,” provided 
you will state where you saw this advertisement. Every copy 
of this grand Catalogue alone costs 25 cts., andits 150 pages are 
strewn with hundreds of new engravings, and einbellished with eight 
beautiful colored plates, all of which truthfully portray the Cream 
of everything in Seeds and Plants. 


EVERY EMPTY ENVELOPE 'S WORTH - 


Purchasers of the Columbian Collection will receive the seeds 
in a red envelope, which they should preserve, because every such 
envelope, when enclosed with an order for goods selected from 
the Catalogue here referred to, will be accepted as a cash pay- 
ment of 25 cts. on every order amounting to $1.00 and upward. 
These Collections can be written for, or if more convenient, be 
obtained at the stores of PETER HENDERSON & CO., 35 and 
37 Cortlandt St., New York, where Seeds, Plants, etc., are sold at 
retail all the year round. Postage stamps accepted as cash. 
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People used to buy a 

watch complete. Knowing ones 
do so no longer. They select 
their movement and then ask to 
see a case. People know about 
movements, they don’t know 
much about cases, Please remem- 
ber to ask your jeweller to see a 


Fahys Gold Filled 
Case hereafter for it a S 
will pay you to do so. , 
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